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J. An Essay ; in which are given Rules for ex- 
preſling ] roperiz the prigcipal Paſhons aud Humors, 
which occur in Reading, or pablic Speaking; and 


II. Lessows taken from the Ancients and Moderns 
(with AZdditions and Alterations where thought uſes wh 
Fol) exhibiting a Variety of Matter ior Practice; the $ 
empbartical Words printed in Italics ; with Notes of ; 
Direction rcterring to the Ess. | þ 
ro WHICH ARE ADDED, | 
f A TarLe of the Lessons, and an IxpEx of the * 
| various PasSIOoNS ard Humovuss in the Essay and d 
= LESsSOxs. 

e que vero mihi quidquazn præſtabſlius videtur, quam poſſe / 
dicendo tenere bommum cu:tus, mentes allicere, voluntates 
mpellere quo velt, unde atem velit deducere. Ge. 
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ON THE 


ART or SPEAKING. 


f W oratory is an art of greah conſequence, will 
bardly be queſtioned in our times, unleſs it be 

by thoſe (if any are fo ignorant) who do not know, that 3 
it has been taught, and ſtudied, in all countries, where 
learning has gained any ground, ever ſince the days of p 
Ariſtotle, . I hat the--zanner or addre/i of a ſpeaker, is o 
the utmoſt ;7»þortance, and that a ju/l and pleaſing manner 
in delivering either one's own compoſitions, or thoſe of 
others, is Hut of acquiſiton, and but two much 72g- 
lected amongſt us, ſeems unqueſtionable from the deficiencizs 
we ſo commonly obſerve in the addreſi of our public ſpeak+ 
ers much more than in che matter uttered by them, and 
from the little et produced by their labours. 

Of the Jearning neceſſary for farniſhing matter ; and 
of the art of arranging it properly; of invention, compoſi» 
tion and le, various writers among che Greeks, Romans, 
French, Italians, and Engliſh, have treated very copi- 
ouſly. It is not my deſign to trouble the world with any 
thing on theſe branches of orator ye J ſhall contine 
myſelf merely to what the prince of orators pronounced 
to be the firſt, ſecond, and third part, or all that is 20 
important in the art, viz. delivery, comprehending what 
every gentleman ought to be maſter of, reſpecting geture, 
looks, and command of voice. 
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What is true cr moſt of the improvements; which 
are made by ſtudy, or culture, is peculiarly fo of the art ot. 
eating. If there 3s not a foundation laid for it in the 

eir/ier part of life, there is no reaſonable ground of expec- 
ration, that any great degree of {kill in it ſhould ever be 
attained. As it depends upon and conßſts in pradtice, 
more than theory, it requires the early initiation: that 
practice may have its full ſcope, before the time of lite 
s rrives, in u hich there may be occaſion for public exhibi- 
on. Mankind mult /peax from the beginning, there - 
fore ovg}.t, from the beginning, to be taught to ſper's 
igt; clie they may acquire a habitof ſpeaking wrong. 
And whoever knows the Wi city of breaking through 
bad 227 will avoid that labor by prevention. There is 
a great dite rence between /praiing and writing. Some, 
ay moſt of mankind are never to be writers, All are 
!peater;, Young perſons onght not to be put upon, 
writicg (from their ewn funds, I mean) till they have 
terniſhed their minds with torghts, that is till they have 
Zotten funds : but they cannot be kept from ſpeaking. 

Suppoſe a youth to hate no proſpect either of ſit ting in 
Parliament, of pleading at the bar, of appearing upon: 
ihe age, or in thc preſpit, does it follow that he need; 
beſtow vo pain: in learning to ſpeak properly bis native 
auguage“ Will he never have occaſion to read, ina 
0127229 of bis zricnds, a copy of verſes, a Paſſage of a. 
298, or rewlhater ? Mult he never read a diſcourſe of; 
Tilloti2n, or a chapter of the Whole Duty of Man, 
zor the inftretion of is children and ſervants ? Cicero 
zaltly obierves, that addreſs in ſpeaking, ir highty orna- 
mertal, as well as uſeſl, even in private life.“ The limbs 
are parts of the body much lefs noble than the !9ugue. 
Yet no gentleman grudges a conſiderable expence 
of time and money to have his ſon taught to uſe he pro- 
perly. Which is very commendable, And is there no. 
attention to be paid to the uſe of the longue, the g/ory 


* Cic, de ORar. L. 1. f. 83. 
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of man! Suppoſing a perſon to be ever ſo ſincere and 
zealous a lover of virtue and of his country ; without. 
a competent {kill and addreſs in eating he can only 

fit ſtill, and ſee them wronged, without having it in bis 

fower to prevent, or redreſs the evil. Let an artful and 
eloquent ſtateſman harangue the houſe of commons upon 
a point of the utmoſt conſequence to the publick good. 
He has it greatly in his power to miſlead the judgment ot 
the houſe. And he, who. ges through the deluſion, if he 

be awkward in delivering himſelf, can do n:thing toward 
preventing the ruinous ſchemes, propoſed by the other, 

from being carried into execution, but give his /172g/e vote 

againſt them, without ſo much as explaining to the houſe 

Vis reaſons for doing ſo. The caſe is the fame in other 

ſmaller afemblies and meetings, in which volubility of 
tongue, and ſteadineſs of countenance, often carry it 
againſt ſolid reaſons, and important conliderations. 

To offer a help toward the improvement of youth 
in the aſeful and ornamental accompliſhment of ſpeaking 
properly their mother tongue, is the deſign of this pub- 
lication; to ſet about which I have been the more exci- 
ted by experiencing, in my own practice, a want of, 
ſuch a collection, as the following. What I propoſed to 
my ſelf at firſt, was only to put together a competent 
variety of paſſages out of ſome of the beſt writers in proſe 
and verſe, for exerciſing yourh in adapting their general 
manner of delivery to the Virit or humour of the various 
matter they may have occaſion to pronounce. Such a 
collection, | thought, might be acceptable to the public, 
in conſideration of its furniſhing at an eaſj experce, a 
general variety of examples for practice, cholen and 
pointed out, without trouble to maſters, A deſign, 
which as far as I know, has not before been exe- 
cuted.“ On farther coniideration, it occurred to me, 

A 2 | 

* The PRECEPTOR, a work in two volumes 3vo. has 
ſome leſſons for practice; but not the variety of humours. 
or paſſions, which my deſign takes in; nor the notes of 
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e wight render ſuch a publication more uſeful, if 2: 
Pefred ſome general oblervations on the method of 
© teaching pronunciation, & putting the emphatical words 
in ftalics, and marginal uotes ſhewing the various humour s 
or paſ//97:5,inthe ſeveral examples, as they change from one 
do another, in the courte of the ſpeeches. All maſters. 
of places of education are not I fear, ſufficiently aware. 
of the extent of this part of their duty; nor of the num- 
ber of particulars to be attended to, which render it 
io 71/7717 to bring a young perſon to deliver, in a, 
completely proper manner a ſpeech containing a 
conſiderable v4ri-tz.of different 247:01r5 or paſſions. So | 
nat / mne raſtcrs, as well as al pripits, may tind their ac- J 
LOUunt in uſing tis collection, till a better be publiſhed, | 
Whoever imagines the Engliſh tongue unfit for 674» 
?ory, has not a jun notion of ir. That, by reaſon of the 
Aiſpropertion between its vowels and, conſonants, it is 
not quite {0 tractable as the Italian, and conſequently, not 
to eality applied to amorows, or to lain tive, muſic, is net 
denied. Eut it gocs better to 2232777al muſie, than the 
Italian. And in oratory and poctry, there is no tongue 
ancient, or modero, capable of expreſling a greater varie 
ef humonrs, or paſſions, by its /cer:7s (1 am not ſpeaking 
o its copiouſneſs, as to phraſcology) than the Englith, 
{he Greel:, zmong the ancient, and the Turkiſh and 
:ipanifh, among the modern languages, have a 1% luur 
!2und, though the guitural; in them, of which the Eu- 
gliſh is free ( for it is probable, that the ancient Creeks 
pronounced the letter X gatturaily ) are, to moſt ears, ö 
Aiſagreeable. But there is not in thoſe languages, the va» 
ie of ſound which the Engliſh alords. They never 


* direction; for expreſſing them properly. Beſides. that the 
>>> PRECEPTOR is à book of price, ard fitter for the maſter's 
bdſe than the papil's; fo that I do not think that it an - 
geers the purpoſe 1 had in view in this publication. If it 
II ſhould bare vied it. Otherwiſe | think it an uſe— 
ERS, and am glad to nnd, that it is well received, 
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quit their ſtiſf y , which, on ſome occaſions, is wut 
ural. Nor is there, as far as I know, any language mare: 9 
copious, than the Engliſh ; an eminent advantage for r. 
atory. And it we mult fall out with our mother- tongue, 
on account of ſome hard and #/1q4id ſyllables in it, 
how ſhall we bear the celebrated K language itſelf, 
in every ſentence of which we find ſuch ſounds as tot, 
quot, ſub, ad, ſ-d, eſt, ut, et, nec, id, at, it, fit, ſunt, dat, 
dant, det, dent, dabat, dabant, daret, darent, hie, hæc, 
hoc, fit, .fuit, erat, erunt, fert, due, fac, dic, and ſo on. 

It is greatly to our ame, that, while w. do fo little 
for the improvement of our language, and of oar manner 
of ſpeaking it in public, the French ſhould take ſo much 
pains in both theſe reſpects, though their language is very 
much inferior to ou, both as to emphaſis and copiouf« 
nefs, | | 
tistrue, there is not now the ſame calar demandforelo- 
quence, as under the popular government ofancient times, 
when twenty talents(ſeveral thouſand of pounds) was the 
fee for one ſpeech + ; When the tongue of an orator could 
do more than the /c:ptre of a monarch, or the ert of a 
warrior: and when ſuperior {kill in the art of harrangu- 
ing was the certain means for ele vat ing bim ho poſſeſle d 4 
it, to the higheſt honors in the ſtate. Even in our own y 
country, this is partly the caſe ; for the inſtances of 5ad 
ſpeak.rs riſing to eminent ation in the government, are 
rare. But it muſt be owned, our politicks now turn up- 
on t hinges, than in the times when Greek and Ro- 
man cloquence flouriſhed. Nor axe we, accordingly 
like to beſtow the pains which they did, for conſummat in 
ourfzlves in the art of Speaking. We ſhall hardly, in 
our 1 g£3, hear of a perſon's ſhutting himſelf up for many 
months in a cell under ground, to ſtudy and practiſe elo- . 
cution uninterrupted ; or declaiming oa the ſea ſhore to 
accuſtom himſelf to harrangue anenraged multitude with- * + 
out fear; or under the points of drawn ſwords fixed aver. 


+ Plioy 255, !ocrates was paid that ſam for one oratioÞþ _ 
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his ſhoulders to cure himſelf of a bad habit of ſhragging 
them up ; which, with other particulars, are the labors 
reorded to have been undertaken by Demoſthenes, in 
order to perfect himfelf, in ſpice of bis gatural diſadvan- 
tages, of which he had many in the art of elocution. 
What is to be gained by ſkill in the art of ſpeaking may 
not now be futticient to reward the indefatigable dili- 
gence uſed by a Demoſthenes, a Pericles, an Æſſchines a 
Demetrius Phalereus, an Iſocrates, a Carbo, a Cicero, a 


M. Antony, an Hortenſius, a Julius, an Auguſtus, aud. 
the reſt. Ver it is (till of important advertage for all that 


part of youth, whoſe {tation places them within the reach 
of a polite education, to be qualified for acquiting them - 


felves with reputation, when called to ſpeak in public. 


In parliament, at the bar, in the pulpit, at meetings of mer- 
chants, in committees for managing public affairs, in large 
ſocieties, and on ſuch like occaſions, a competent address 
and readineſs, not only in findiog matter, but in expreſſing 


and wrging it effectually, is what, I doubt not many a. 


gentleman would willingly acquire, at the expence of halt 
his other improvements, . 

The reader will naturally reflect here upon 27e impor- 
tant uſe for good ſpeaking, which was #24cw7: to the 
ancients, viz. for the min:/terial ſunction. I therefore 
have faid above, page ), that we have not the ſame ſecular 
demand for elocution, as the ancients ; meaning, by re ſer- 
vation, that we have a mural, or ſpiriturl uſe for it, which 
they had not. 

And no ſmall matter of grief it is to think, that, of the 
three learned profeſſions, real merit is there the 19ſt inef- 
fedual towards railing its poſteæflor, where it ought to bs 
ano; which muſt greatly damp emration and dillizence, 
An able phy fician, or law; er, hardly fails of ſacceſs in 
life. But a clergyman may vnite the /caring of a Cud- 
worth with the e/ogrence of a Tyllotfon, and the delivery 
of an Atterbury; but, if he cann make out a commedtio7; 
with ſome great man, and it is too well known by what 
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means they are moſt commonly gained; he muſt content 
himſelf to be buried in a country curacy, or vicarage at- 
mott, for life. 7 | 
If nature unaſliſted could form the eminent ſpeaker, 
where were the uſe of art or cuſture: which yet no one 
pretends to queſtion ? Art is but nature improved upon 
and refined. And before improvement is applied, genius 
is but a maſs of ore in the mine, without luſtre, and with- 
out value, becauſe unknown and vithought f. The an- 
cients uſed to procure for their youth, maſters of pronun- 
ciation from the theatres,* and had them taught geſture 
and attitude by the paleſtritæ. Theſe laſt tavght what: 
is among us done by the dancing maſter. And, as to 
the former, no man ought to preſume to ſet himſelf at the 
head of a place of education, who is not in ſome degree 
capable of teaching pronunciation. However, I could 
with that gentlemen, who have made themſelyes perfect 
maſters of pronunciation and delivery, would undertake 
to teach this branch at places of edacaiion, in the ſame 
manner as maſters. of mutic, drawing, dancing, and 
fencing, are uſed to do. | | 
It is well when a youth has no natural ect ar impede. 
2:ent, in his ſpeech. And, I ſhould, by no means, adviſe, 
that he, whohas, be broughtup to a profeſſion regairing el - 
ocution. But there are inſtances enough of natural de- 
fects ſurmounted, and eminentſpeakers formed by indefa - 
tigable diligercein ſpite of them. Demoſthenes could not 
when be began to ſtudy rhetorick, pronounce the ſirſt let - 
ter of the name of his art. AndCicero was long necked, 
and narrow cheſted. But diligent and faithful labor, in 
what one is in earneſt about, ſurmounts all difficulties. 


Let we are commenly enough diſguſted by public ſreakers 


liſping, and ſtammering, and ſpeaking through the noſe, 
and pronouncing, the letter-R with the throat, inſtead ot 
the tongue, and the letter S like Th, and ſcrezming, 
ahove, or croaking below allnatural pitch of human voice, 


Quint. C. x. - 


ar 

ſome mambling, as if they were conjuring up ſpirits ; o- 
thers bawling, as loud as the vociferous venders of provi- 
ſions in London ſtreets ; fome tumbling out the words ſo 
precipitately, that noear can catch them; others dragging 
them ont ſo ſlow ly that it is as tedious to liſten to them, as 
to count a great cJock ? ſome have got a habit of ſhrug- 
ging up their ſhoulders ; others of ſce-ſawing with their 


bodies ſome backward and ſome forward, others from ſide 


to fide, ſome raiſe their eyebrows at every third word; 
ſome open theirmouths frightfully; otherskeep their teeth 
ſo cloſe together, that one would think their jaws were 
ſet ; ſome ſhrivel all their features together into themiddle 
of their faces ; ſome puſh out their lips, as if they were 
mocking the audience ; others hem at every pauſe ; and 
others {mack with their lips, and roll their tongues about 
in their mouths, as if they laboured under a continua! 
thirſt. All which bad habits they ought to have been 
broken of in ear/y youth, or put into ways of life in 


which they would have, at leaſt offended fewer perſons. 
It is through neglett in the ear/y part of life, and bad 


habits taking place, that there is not a public ſpeaker 
among twenty, who knows what to do with his 2yes. To 
ſee the yenerable man, who is to be the mouth of a whole 
people confeſſing their offences to their creator and jud go 
bring out theſe awful words, © Almighty and moſt mer- 
ciful Father, &c, with his eyes over hiz /honlder to ſee 
who is juit gone into the pe at his elbow ;' to'obſerve 
this one would imagine there was an abſolute want of 
all feeling of devstion. But it may be, all the while ow- 
ing to nothing but aukwardneſs : and the good man looks 
about him the whole time he is going on with the ſervice, 
merely to keep himſelf in couutenance, not knowing elle, 
where to put his eyes. | 

Even the players, who excel, bexond compariſon, all 
other ſpeakers in this country, in what regards decorum, 
are ſome of them, often guilty of monſtrous jmpropricties 
a to the management of their eyes. to direct them full 


(4s 7 
at the audience, when they are ſpeaking a /e/i/oquy, or an 
aſide-ſpeceh, is unſufferable. For they ought not to ſeem 
ſo much as to think of an audience, or of any perſon's 
looking upon them, at any time; eſpecially on thoſe occa- 
ſions ; thoſe ſpeeches being only thinking aloud, and ex- 
preſſing what the actor ſhould be ſuppoſed to wiſh con- 
cealed. Nor do they always keep their eyes fixed upon 
thoſethey /e io, even in ip qu dialogue. Whether 
it is from Heedleſſueſs, or that they are more out of counte- 
nauct by looking one another ſtedfaſtly in the face, I know 
not: but they do often ramble about with their eyes in a 
very unmeaning, and · unnatural manner. 

A natural genius for delivery ſuppoſes an ear; though 
it does not always ſuppoſe a 2zuſica/ * ear. I have never 
heard poetry, particularly that of Milton, better ſpoken, 
than by a gentleman, who yet had ſo littlediſcernment in 
mulic, that, he has often told me, the grinding of knives 
entertained him as much as Handel's organ. . 

As ſoon as a child can read, without Delling, the words 
in a common Engliſh book, as the SPECTATOR, he ought 
to be taught the uſe of the ops, and accuſtomed, from 
the beginning, to pay the ſame regard to them as to the 
words. The common rule, for holding them out to 
their juſt length, is too exact for practice, viz. that a com · 
ma is to hold the length of a ſyllable, aſemicolon of two, 
a colon of three, and a period of four. In ſome caſes, 
there is ue ſtop to be made at a comma, as they are often 
put merely to render the ſenſe clear; as thoſe, which by 
Mr. Ward, and many other learned editors of books, are 
put before every relative. It likewiſe often happens, that 
the ſtrain of the matter ſhews a propriety, or beauty, in 
holding the pauſe beyond the proper length of the ſtop. ; 
particularly when anything remarkably ſriting bas been 
uttered ; by which means the hearers have time to rumi- 
nate upon it, before the matter, which follows, can putit 


* Yet Quintillian would have his orator by all means 
ſtudy muſic, C. viii. 3 | 


, 
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out of their thoughts. Of this, inſtances will occut in 
the following leſlons. 


Young readers are apt to get into a2 rehearſing kind of 


monctony ; of which it is very difficult to break them. 
Monotony i is holding one 27 iform: humming-ſound thr ough 
the whole diſcourſe, without riling or falling. Cant, is, 
1a ſpeaking, as pſalmody and ballad in muſic, : a ſtrain con- 
fiſting of a ſew notes ring and falling without v ariation, 
like a peal of bells, let the matter change how it will. 
The chaunt, with which the proſe pſalms are half ſung, 
Half. ſaid in cathedrals, is the fame kind of abſurdity. All 
theſe are unnatural, becauſe the continually varying ſtrain 
of the alter neceſſarily requires a continually varying 
ſeries of /, to expreſs it, Whereas chaunting in 
cathecrals, pſalmody in pariſh-churches, ballad muſic 
put to a number of verſes, differing in thoughts: and 
Images, and cant or monotony, in expreſſing the various 
matter of adiſcourſe, do not inthe leaſt H the matter 5 
they are applied to; but on the contrary,confound it.“ 
Young people muſt be taught to let their voices 4 at 
che ends of ſentences ; and toread without any particular 
whine, cant, or draw], and with the natural iuflections of 
yoice, which they uſe in ſpeaking. For reading is nothing, 
bur ſpeaking what one ſees in a book, as if he were exprel. 
ling his ow! ſentiments, as they riſe f in his mind. And 
no perſon reads well, till he comes to ſpeak what he ſees 
in the book before him in the ſame natural manner as he 
ſpeaks the thoughts, which ariſe in his c) mind. And 
hence it is, that no one can read properly what he does 
"not anderſtand. Which leads me toobſerve, that there are 
many books much. er for improving children in reading, 
than molt parts of ſcripture, eſpecially of the Cid Toſta- 
ment. Becauſe the words of our Engliſh Bible are, many of 
tliem, obſolete; the phraſcology, as of all bare tranſlations, 
tif, the ſubjeds not familiar to vr. perſons, and the 
characters grave and \forvidding. Fables and tales, founded 


. See SPECT. No. 18. 
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upon good morals, and ſelect parts of hiſfory and 5;ogras 
t, and familiar dialogues, are more pleaſeng and ſuila- 
61: to children under {even and eight years of age. And, 
ſuch familiar reading, as coming near to their own chat, 


is molt likely to keep them from, or cure them of a cant- 


ing, whi::ing, drauliug, or un- auimated manner. 

They mult be taught, that, in queſtions, the voice is 
often to riſe towards the end of the ſentence, contrary to 
the manner of pronouncing moſt other ſorts of matter ; 
becaufe the exzplatical/ word or that upon which the ſtreſs 


of the queſtion hes is often the /aſt-11 the ſentence. Ex- 


ample. Can any good come out of Nazareth?“ Here 
the emphatical word is Nazareth .; therefore the word 
Nazareth is to be pronounced in a higher note than 
any part of the ſentence. Put in pronouncing the follow- 
ing,“ By what authority doſt thou thele things; and who 
gave thee this authority?“ the emphatical words are 
authority and who : becauſe what the Jews aſked our Sa- 
viour was, by what power, or authority, he did his won- 
derful works; and how he came by that power. And in all 
queſtions, the emphaſis mult, according to the intention 
of rhe ſpeaker, be put upon that word which ſigniſies the 
point about which he enquires. Example. * Is it true, 
that you have ſeen a noble lord from court to-day, who 
© has told you bad news!“ If the inquirer wants only 
to kuow whether -:y/:{f, or ſome other perſon, has ſeen 


the ſuppoſed great man; he wilkput the emphaſis upon 


304, If he knows, that I have ſeen ſomebody from court 
and only wants to know, whetlier I have ſeen a great man 
who may be {uppoled to know what inferior perſons about 
the court do t, be will put the emphaſis upon 2eble /ord. 
If he wants to know, only whether the great man came 
directiy from court, fo that his intelligence may be depend- 
ed upon, he will put the emphaſis upon court. If he wants 
only ro know, whether I have ſeen him to- day or yeſler- 
day, he will put the emphaſis upon, 20-day. If he l. 


chat I have ſeen a great man from court, to-day, and ouly 
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warts to kudu, whether he has told me any news, he will 
put the emphaſis upon z{2ws. If he knows all the reſt, and 
wauts only to know, whether the news I] heard was bad, 
be will put the emphaſis upon the word bad. 
The matter contained in a parentheſis or between coru- 
mas inſtead of a parentheſis, which authors and editors 
often uſe, and between Sracz7s, [Js to be pronounced 
with a /ower voice, and guyickcr than the reſt, and with a 
mort ſtop at the beginning and end; that the hearer may 
perceive where the (train of the diſcourſe breaks of, and 
where it is re/umed ; as, „When, therefore, the Lord 
« knew, that the Phariſees had heard that Jeſus made, 
« and baptized ore diſciples than n (though Jeſas 
% h;za/2lf did not baptize, but his di/cip/cs) he departed 
* from Judea, and returned to Gallilee.““ 
A youth ſhould not only be accuſtomed to read to the 
maſter, while the general buſineſs of the ſchool is going 


on, ſo that none, but the maſter and thoſe of his own clats, 


can hear him; but likewiſe to read, or ſpeak, by Tie, 
while all the ret hear. This will give him courage, and 
accuſtom him to pronounce uin, fo that every ſyllable 
ſhall be heard (though not every ſyllable alike , and 
With the tame eh jeg through the whole room. For, 
It is one part of the judgment of a public ſpeaker, to 


aceemmodate his voice to the place, he ſpeaks in, in ſuch a 


manner as to / it, and, at the ſame time, not /i the 
-hearers. It is matter of no {mall difficulty to bring yourg 
readers to ſpeak /e enough. There is little danger of 
their ſpeaking 7 /ow. Though that is a fault as well 
as the contrary. For the hearers cannot but be ditgult- 
ed and tired with liſtening much longer than is neceſlarx, 
and. loſing precious time. | 
In every ſentence, there is ſome word, perhaps ſeveral, 
which are to be pronounced with a /{ronger accent, or 
emphaſis, than the others. Time was, when the emphat- 
Dai word, or words, in every ſentence, were printed in 


Jeln iv. 1, 2, 3. 
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Tralics, And a great advantage it was toward awnder/iands *- = 
{ ing the ſenſe of the author, eipecially, where there N 
; thread of reaſoning carried on. But we are now grow 
; ſo nice, that we have found, the intermisture of to cha- 
racters d-forms the page, and gives it a ſpeckled appear» 
ance, As if it were not of infinitely more confequenceto - 
moke ſure of eiue the reader, than of p/eaſing his ,,, 
hut to return to exzphaſis, there is nothing more pedanti 
than to much laid upon trifiing matter. Men of learning, 
eſpecially phyſicians, and divines,are apt to get into a ful- 
ſome bombaltic way of uttering themſelves on all -occa- 
ſions, as if they were dati, when perhaps the-bult- - 
neſs is of no greater conſequence, than wo? 


What's a clock? Or how's the wind? | q 
Whoſe coach is that we've leſt behind ? SW ir r. 


- 


Nor can an error be more ridiculous, than ſome that have 
been occaſioned by an emphaſis placed wrong. Such was 
that ofa clergyman's curate, who, having occaſion to read 
in the church our Saviour's ſaying to the diſciples, Luke 
xxiv. 25.“ O fools, and low of heart“ [that is, backward} 
© to believe all that the prophets have written concerning 
me!“ placed the emphaſis upon the word believe; as it 
Chriſt had called them fools for be/ieving., Upon the | 
rector's finding fault; when he read it next he placed the a 
emphaſis upon /; as if it had been fooliſh in the diſciples - 
to believe a//, The rector again blaming this manner of 
placing the emphaſis, the good curate accented the word 
prophets, As if the prophers had been perſons in 20 ref- + 
N fe werthy of belief. 
[| A total want of exergy in expreſling pathetic language 
is equally blameable. I have often been amazed how pub- 
lic ſpeakers could bring out the ſrong and pathetic expreſs. 
ſons they have occaſion to utter, in fo cod and un- ai 
ed a manner. [happened lately to hear the tenth chapter 
of Joſhua read in a church in the country, It contains the 
Liltory of the miraculous conqueſt of the five kings, who 
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aroſe againſt the people of Irael. The clergyman bears 
a very good character in the neighborhood. I was there- 
fore grieved to hear him read ſo tri ting a piece of ſerip- 
ture - hiſtory in a manner ſo An- animated, that it was ſit to 
Jull the whole pariſh to ſſeep. Particularly I ſhall never 
forget his manner of expreſſing the twenty-ſecond verſe, 
which is the Jewiſh general's order to bring out the cap» 
tive kings to Hanghter. © Open the mouth of the cave, 
and bring out thoſe five kings to me out of the cave; 
Which he uttered in the very manner he would have ex- 
preſſed himſelf, if he had ſaid to his boy, „Open my 
— 1 door and bring me my ſlippers from under the 
Crcero® very judiciouſly directs, that a public ſpeaker 
remit, from time to time, ſomewhat of the pehem?nce of 
his action, and not utter every paſſage with a// the force 
he can; to ſet off, the more ſtrongly, the 710re emphatt- 
cal parts ; as the painters, by means of ſhades properly 
placed, make the figures ſtand off bolder, For if the 
Meaker has uttered a weaker paſſage with all the energy 
he is aer of, what is he to do, when he comes to the 
moſt pathetic parts ? 
The ea/e, with which a ſpeaker goes through a long 
diſcourſe, and his ſucceſs with his audience, depend much 
upon his /eting out in a proper key, x and at a due pitch 
of loudreſi. If he begins in too Ya tone, or ſets out 
too /oud, how is he afterwards to riſe to a higher nole, 
or ſwell his voice Joer, as the more path: ic {trains may 
require? The command of the voice, therefore, in this 
reſpect, is to be ſtudicd very 2ar/y. 


De Orat. L. III. p. 144. Tom. J. | 
+ The word key (taken from muſic) means that note, 
In the ſcale, which is the loweſt of thoſe that are uſed in 
2 particular piece, and to which the others refer ; and 
has nothing to do with loudneſs, or ſoftneſs. For a piece 


of muſie may be ſung or played londer or ſofter, whats 


_ ever its key is. 
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The force or pathcs, with which a ſpeech is to be de- 
Rvered, is to iucreaſe, as the ſpeech goes on. The ſpeaks 
er is to grow warm by degrees, as the chariot- wheel by 
its continued motion 31 not to begin in a pathetic ſtrain; 


becauſe the aue e s are not prepared to go along with 


him. 

Falſe aud frovincial accents are to be guarded againſt, 
or corrected, The manner of pronouncing, which is 
uſaal among people of education, who are natives of the 

metropoits, is, in every country, the /andard, For what 
Horace) ſays, of the chozce of words, viz. that the people, 
by their practice, eſtabliſh what is igt, is equally true 
of the fr onunciation of them. 

Nature has given to every emotion of the mind its pro- 
fer outward expreſſion, in ſuch manner, that what ſuits 
one, cannot by any means be accommodated to anther. 
Children at three years of age expreſs their grzef in a tone 
of voice, and with an action totally different from that, 
which they uſe to expreſs their anger; and they utter 
their % in a manner diſerent from both, Nor do they 
ever, by miſtake, apply one in place of ancther. - From 
hence, that is, from au,, is to be deduced the whole art 
of ſpeaking properly. What we mean, does not ſo much 
depend upon the words we ſpeak, as on our manner of 
ſpeaking them ; and accordingly, in life, the greateſt at- 
tention is paid to this, as expreſſive of what our words of- 
ten give u indication of. Thus nature fixes the outward 
expreſſion of every intention or ſentiment of the mind. 
Art only adds gracefulueſi to what nature leads to. As 
nature has determined that man ſhall walk on his fee?, not 
bis hands: Art teaches him to walk gracefully. 

Every part of the human frame contribute to expreſs 

B 2 

+ © Quid infaavius &c. What is more offenſive to the 
car, than for «a pleader to open his cauſe in a boiſter- 
ous manner.“ Arcr. ap HEREN. L. III. N. XII. 

O pem pencs arbitrium eſt, et jus et norma lo- 
quendi.“ Hoa. Aar. Poær. 
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the paſſions and emotions of the 11ind, and to ſhew, in 
general, its preſent (ſtate. The head is ſometimes eroded 
fometimes hung down, ſometimes drawn ſuddenly bact 
with an air of 4/7ain, ſometimes ſhews by a 20d, a partic- 
ular perſon, or object; gives aſſeut or denial, by different 
motions ; threatens by one ſort of movement, approves,by 
another, and expreſſes ſiſpicion by a third. 

The arms are ſometimes 50th thrown out, ſometimes 
the right alone. Sometimes they are /;fted up as high as 
the face, to expreſs wonder, ſometimes held out before the 
breaſt to ſhew- fear; /pread forth with the hands open, to 
expreſs deſire or affedtion ; the hands clabped in ſurpriſe, 
and in ſudden joy and grief; the right hand cen and 
the arms brandi ſhed, to threaten ; the two arms ſet a- &imubo 
to look %, and expreis contempt or courage. With the 
hands, as Quintillian + ſays, we /o/icit, we refiſo, we prom- 
e, we threaten, we diſmiſs, we invite, we intreat, we ex- 
preſs averſion, fear, doubting, denial, aſking, affirmation, 
negation, joy, grief, confeſſion, penitence. Wirth the hands 
we deſcribe, and point cut ail circumſtances of time, place, 
and manner of what we relate; we excite the paſhons of 
others,and-/ooth them, we approve and diſapprove, permit 
or prohivit, admire or deſþ:/+., The hands ſerve us inftead 
of many ſorts of words, and where the language of the 
tongue is unknown, that of the hands is underſtood, being 
z:niverſal and common to all nations. 

he /egs advance or retreat, to expreſs deſire, or avere 
fron, love or haired, courage, or ſcar, and produce ex AI- 
tatien, or leaping in {udden joy; and the ſtamping of 
the fect expreſſes earneſtne/?, anger, and threatning. 
Eſpecially the/ace, beingturniſhed with a variety ofmuſ- 
cles, dess more in expreſſing the paſſions of the mind, than 
the whole human frame beſides. The change of colour 
(in white people) ſhews, by turns, anger by redne/r,and 
ſometimes by palene/7, fear likewiſe by paleneſi and ſhame 
- by Uuſhing. Every feature contributes its part, The 


+ InsT.. Ozar, p. 455.“ Annon his poſcimus, & 
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mouth ohen, ſhews one ſtate of the mind, ſhut: another 4<; 
the gu ing of the teeth another. The forebead ina; 
and exe-brows arched and eaſy, fhew tranquility or jay: 
Mirth opens the mouth towards the ears, %%, the ns/z5 
balf-ſnuts the eyes, and ſometimes fills them with 72ars; 
The freut wrinkled into frowns, and the eye-brows overs 
hanging the ey.s like clouds, fraught with tempeſt, ſhe w 
a mind agirated with fury. Above all the ꝙe ſhews the 
very /þirit in a viſib/- form. In every different ſtate of the 
mind, it aſſumes a different appearance, joy bright-ns 
and op;ns it, Crief half-cloſes, and drowns it in tears. 
Hair d and anger, flaſh from it like lightning. Lese 
darts from it in g/ances, like the orient beam. 7. alouſy 
and ſquinting eavy, dart their contagious 4/aſts from the 
eye. And d vetion raiſ” it to the ſkies, as if the ſoz of 
the holy man were going to take its flight to heaven. 

The anci-ntsy uſed ſome geſtures which are unknown 
to us, as, to expreſs gri f, and other violent emotions of 
the mind, they uſed to ſtrike their 472225 with the pals 
of their hands. 

The foree of attitude and loo alone appears in a wons - 
derouſly ſtriking manner, in the works of the paint rand 
ſtatuary ; who have the delicate art ofmaking the flat can- 
vas and rocky marble utter every. paſ/ion of the human 
mind, aud touch the-/7/ of the ſpectator, as if the picture; 
or ſtatue, ſpoke the pathetic language of Shakeſpear. It is 
no wonder then that maſterly actions, joined with power- 
ful clocution, ſhould be irreſiſtibla. And the variety of 
expreſſion by /o9o&s and g tur 4, is ſo great, that as is well 
known, a whole play can be reprefented without a word 
[poren, | ; | | 

The following are I believe, the principal paſſions, 
humouri, ſcutimeuts and int ntions, which are to be ex- 
prefled by hc and action. And I hope, it will be ab 
lowed by the reader, that it is nearly in the following 
manner, that zature expreſſes thzm. 


+ Avcr. ad HEREK. L. III. N. XV. Quintil. Ixs r. 
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Trargquiitr, or apathr, appears by the co71p9/ur- of the 
countenance, and general repo of the b and limbs, with- 
out the ex: 1 of any one nufcl-. The conntenanc? open 
the force head ſinotih; the erebrows arched ; the mouth juit 
rot fhut ; and the ey, paſling with an eahß motion from 
object to object, but not dwelling long upon any one. 

Ch, cerfnl adds a ſmile, oper.ing the month a little mire, 

Mirth or langht'r ober the mouth ſtill more towards 
the ears; cr the 20%; leſſens the apperturs of the 
exes,and ſometimes fills them with tears; ſhakes and con- 
»:1//: the whole Jram: ; giving conſiderable pain, which 
occaſions holding the ſi. les. 

Raillery in port, without rea} arioſity, puts on the 
pe dt of cheer fd 5, The tone of o%c2 is Strightty. 
With co t-27ft,, or diſgust, it caſts a look aut, from 
time to time, at the object and quits the ch. Hal aſpect 
for one Mix between an affected grin and fh . The 
rþper lip is drew? up with an air of diſdain. The cru 
are ſet - limꝭo on the hips ; and the r/2* hand now and 
then thrown cut towards the object, as if one were going 
to ſtrike another a ſliglit back- hand blow. The piteh or̃ 
the voice rather J, the tone arch and ſrecrir 2, the ſen- 
tences ſhort; the expreſſions ſatyrical, with mock- praiſe 
intermixed. There are inſtances of ralllery in ſcripture 
itſelf, as 1 Kings xvii. and Iſa. xliv. And the excellent 
Tillotſon has not ſcrupled to iddulge a ſtrain of that ſort 
now and then eſpecially in expoling the mock folemnities 
of that moſt ludicrous (as well as odious) of all religions, 
popery. Nor ſhould I think raillery unworthy the atten- 
tion of the lawyer; as it may occaſionly come in, net 
unuleſully, in his pleadings, as well as any other ſtroke 
of ornament, or entertainment r. 

Buffooner aſſumes an arch, ſly, leering græv uhr. Muſt 
not uit its *rions aſpect, though all ſhould Laab: to burſt 


+ ridiculum acri 
Fortius et melius magnas plerumque ſecat res. Hon. 
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be of Reel, This command of face is ſomewhat diffi- 
cult ; though not fo hard, I ſhould think, as to reſtrain 
the contrary ſympathy, I mean of weeping with thoſe 


who weep. 


Joy, when ſudden and violent, expreſſes itſelf by clap- 
ping of hands, and-exultation, or leaping. The eyes are 
opened wide; perhaps filled with tears ; often raifed to 


heaven, eſpecially by devout perſons. The countenance 


is ſmiling, not compoſedly, but with features aggravated; 
The voice riſes, from time to time, to very high nates: 

Delight, or pleaſure, as when one is entertained, on 
raviſlied with muſic, paiating, oratory, or any ſuch ele- 
gancy, ſhews itſelf by the /ooxs, geſiures, and witerance 
of joy ;- but moderated. 

Gravity, or ſeriouſneſs, the mind fixed upon ſome im- 
portant ſubject, draws dow? the eyebrows a little; caſts. 
down, or ſhuts, or raiſes the eyes to heaven; ſhuis the 
2n0uth, and pinches the lips cloſe. The poſture of the body 
ard /imbs is compoſed, and without much Motion. The 
ſpeech, if any, flow and ſtlemn ; the tone unvarying. 

Enquiry into an obſcure ſubje&, fixes the body in one 
poſture, the head looping, and the eye poring, the eyebrows 
drawn down. Sy 

Attention to an eſteemed, or ſuperior character, has 
the ſame aſpect; and requires /i/enc2; the eyes often caſt 
down upon the ground-; ſometimes ed on the face of 
the ſpeaker ; but not too pert!y, | 

Mode ſiy, or ſubmiſſion, bends the body forward; levels 
the eyes to the breaſt, if not to the feet, of the ſuperior 
character. The voice 4a; the tone ſubmiſſive; and 
words fe. * 

Perplexity, or anxiety, which is always attended with 
ſome degree of fear and uneaſineſs, draus all the parts 
of the body together ; gathers vp the arms upon the breaft, 
unleſs one hand covers the eyes, or rubs the forehead ; 
draws dawn the eyebrows ; hangs the ; ad upon the breaſt; 


cuſis down the eyes, ſhuts and pinches the cyelids cloſe ; - 
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ſhuts the month, and inches the lips cloſe, or oit's them. 


Suddenly the whole 6:dy is vehemently agitated, The 


perſon wall. about uſi/p + {ops abrupily. Then he 24/4; 


to himſelf, or makes grimac's, It he ipeaks to another, 


his pauſes are v.ry lang; the lone of his price unvarying, 


and his /e:tenc 5 brokers, expr. ing half, and Ke, i 


half of what ariſes in his mind, 


V-xation, occaſioned by ſome real or imaginary miſ- 


fortune, agitat. 5 the whole frame, and, beſides exprefiing 
itſelf with the /ooks, geſturcs, r. . (ſn ſe, and ton: of p.r- 
Fl. xity, it adds comp aint, fretting, and lamenting. 


Fity, a mixed paſſion of love and grief, looks down 


upon diſtreſs with Ated hands ; eyebrows drawn down ; 
mouth open; and fratur:s drawn loge ther. Its expreſ- 
ſion, as to looks, and geſture, is the ſame with thoſe of 
ſuffering (ſee Safferirg) but more moJerate, as the pain- 
ful feelings are only ſympathetic, and therefore one r 


mode, as it were, more distant from the /oul than what + 


one feels in his ows peripn- | | 
Grief, ſu1den, and violent, expreſſes itſelf by 5:aiing the 
heal; groveling on the ground, tearing of garments, hair, 


andfe/h ; ſcreaming aloud, wecpirg, atamping with the fret, 


lifting the exe, from time to time, to heaven; hurr)i-gto 
and fro, runuing distracted, or fointing away, ſometimes 
withont r cov ry. Sometimes violent grief produces a 
torpid ſullen ſilence, reſembling total apathy. 

M 12ncholy, or fixed grief, is g/oomy, ſedentary, motion- 


/ fi. The lower j-w fall ; the lips pale, the eyes are c. 


down, h.AAMf-ſhut, eye lids ſwelled and red, or livid, r. ars 
trickling {/-:f, and unwiped; with a total intention to 
every thing that peſics. Vor 7s, if any, few, and thoſe rag- 
ged out, rather than o n; the ccents weak, and i tirrupe 
ted, ſighs breaking intothe midule of ſentences and words. 

D pair, as in a condemned criminal, or one who has 
loſt all hope of ſalvation, en the exebr:ws downward ; 
cio the forchead ; roils the eyes around frighifully ; oper:s 


*Cyrzlevesloquuntur ; ingentesſtupent. Seneca III ro. 
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the menth toward the ears; bites the lips; ui leus the n. 
trils ; guaſhes with the ttb, like a fierce wild beaſt. The 


heart is too much Hardened to ſuffer fears to flow; vet the 
e-. will be red and ifamed like thoſe of an animal in 


a rabid ſtate. The hid is hu down upon the breaft.: 


The arms are 6:1ded at the elbows, the fata c/27:ch:d hard; 
the v i, and m#uſcl. s ſw 1{/:2 ; the iu livil; and the whole 
boy «trained and violently agitated ; gro 75, expreſſive of 
in ward torture, more frequently uttered than werds. If 
any words they are few, and expreſſed with a en, eag r 
bittzrneſs; the tone of voice often /oud and furious. As 
it often drives people to diſtraction, and felf-murder, it 
can hardly be over - acted by one, who would repreſent it, 


F-ar, violent aud fi.dden, opezis very wide the ex.s and 


mouth ; ſhortens the noſe; draws dows the excbrows ; gives 


the contract an air of nude] covers it with deadly 


pal:neſ ; draws 6.ick the -/b5ws parallel with the ſides; 
/ifts up the-epen haudi, the fingers together, to the height 
of the brealt, fo that the palms face the dreaded objec, 
as ſhields oppoſed againſt it. One % is drawn "Back 
behind the other, ſo that the bod) ſeems //rinking fromthe 
danger, and putting itſelf in a poſture for fight. The Mart 
beats violently ; the breath is fetched guick and /burt ; tlie 
whole bach is thrown-in a general 7r:m.r. The pcie, is 
weak and trembling ; the [ciitenc:s are ſhort, and the m2an- 
ing cmfuſed and mcherent, Imminent danger, real, or 
fancied, produces, in timorous perſons, as women and 
children, violent /riets, without any articulat? found of 
words; and ſometimes irrecoverably corfcunJs the der- 


. ſlauding ; produces /air:ting, which is ſometimes followed 
by death. | 


Shame, or a ſenſe of one's appearing to a diſadvantage, 
before one's fellow-creatures, turns awa; the face from the 
behelders; covers it with shes; hang: the head; caſts 
dow: the eves ; Eraws deu the erebrow: ; Cither ſtrikes the 
perſon 27226, or, if he attempts toſay any ching in lis own 
defence, cauſes his 7cr21u to fauler, and c,,) his ute 
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p->anc? ; and puts him upon making a thoufana gegtarer 
and grimaces, to keep bimſelf in count:nanc: ; all which 
only heighten the confuſion of his appearance, 
Remor{:, or a painful ſeuſe of guilt, caſts cownthe conn- 
* tenanc?, and cou g it with anxict;; hangs Vown'the head, 
drews the cx:brows de˙ο],, upon the eyes. The right hand 
beats the breasz?, The t:cth gna/h with anguiſh. The 
whole %u is grui ud and violently agitated, If this irong 
remorſe is ſucceeded by the more gracious diſpoſition of 
penitence, or cortrition, thenthe eyes are raiſed (but with 
great appenrauce of gui and fear) to the throne of 
heavenly mercy ; and immediately caſt du again to the 
earth. Thea floods of fears are ſeen to flow. The knees 
are 5-uded , or the body proſtrated on the ground. The 
arri are ſpread in a ſupplant poſture, and the voice of 
deprecation is uttered with fizhs, groans, timidity, beſita- 
tion, and trenibling. | 
Courage, Ready, and cool, opens the cnntwarc, gives 
the whole form an erect and graceſul air. Ihe accents 
are flrong, fuli mouth:d and articulate, the voice fru and 
ene. | . 
Boaſling or affected courage, is /oud, b/uſtering, threat- 
ening. The eyes flare ; the «yebrows drawn dun; the 
face is red and 5.cated ; the mouth ports out; the voice 
hollow and thunderine ; the arms are ſet a-kimbo; the Head 
often aoddiſig in a menacing manner; and the right , 
clenched; is brandi/Hed, from time to time, at the perſou 
threatened. The right , is often ſamped upon the 
ground, and the 4% take ſuch large {trides, and the ſteps 
are fo Hanh, that the earth ſeems to tremble under them. 
Pride, aſſumes a /c/;y look, bordering upon the aſpect 
and attitude of a7ger. The eyes open, but with the eye- 
brows contiderably drawn d; the mnth pouting out; 
moltly ſhut, and the Ilias hiuched cloſe. The words walk 
out 4. rut, with a ow, gui, bambastic affectation of im- 
Portance, The arms generally 4-4/1250, and the legs at 
a distance from one another, taking large tragedy-ſ!riles. 
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2b/linacy adds to the aſpect of pride, a dogged ſourneſs, 
like that of alice. See Malice. | 
Authority opens the countenance; but draws down the 
ey:brows a little, ſo far as to give the look of gravity. 
See Gravity. 
Commanding requires an air a little more peremtory,with 


a lock a little /zvere or ſtern, The hand is held out, and 


-0ved toward the perſon, to whom the order is given, with 

the palm upwards, and the head nods toward him. 
torbilding, on the contrary, draws the head backward, 

and puſhes the hand from one with the pa downward, as 

if going to lay it upon the perſon, to hold him down im- 

moveable, that he may not do what is forbidden him. 

4 ffirming, eſpecially with a judicial oath,is expreſſed by 
/ifting the open right hand, and eyes, toward heaven or 
if conſcience is appealed to, by laying the right Hand upon 
the breaſt. 

Denying is expreſſed by p»/hing the open right hand 
from one; and * the face the contrary way. See 
Averſion. 

Differing in ſentiment may be expreſſed as reſulog, 
See Refuſing. 

Agreeing in N or conviction, as granting. See 


Grantin g. 


Fæhorting, as by a general at the head of his army, 
requires a kind, complacent look ; unleſs matter of offenc? 
has paſſed, as negle& of duty, or the like. 

Judging demands a grave, ſteady look, with deep atten- 
tion ; the countenanse altogether clear ra any appear- 
ance of either diſzuſt or favor. The accents flow, diſlinct, 
emphatical, accompanied with Hie action, and that very 
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Reproving puts on a ſlern aſpect, roughens the voice, and 
is accompanied with geſlures not much different from choſo 
of {reatning, but not ſo Hioely. 

Acquitting is performed witha benevolent, tranguilcoun- 
tenauce, and tote of voice; the e , it notboth, oper, 
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waved gently toward the perſon acquitted, expreſſing | 
Diſmiſſion. See Diſmiſſing. 

Gondmning aflumes a ſevere look, but mixed with pity. 
The /eztence is to be expreſſed as with reluctance. 

Teaching, explaining, inculcating, or giving orders to an 
inferior, requires an air of /uperiority to be aſſumed. The 
features are to be compoſed to an authoritative grevity. 

The eye ſleady, and open,theeyebrowalittledrawn down over 
it; but not ſo much as to look /#r/y or dogmatical. The 
tone of voice varying according as the eyphaſis requires, of 
which a good deal is necflary in expreſſing matter of this 
ſort. The pitch of the voice to be /irozg and clear; the 
articulation distinct; the utterance ſlou, and the manner 
peremptory. This is the proper manner of pronouncing 
the commandments in the communion office. But (1 am 
ſorry to ſay it)they are too commonly ſpoken in the ſame 
manner as the prayers, than which nothing can be more 
un natural. 5 

Pardoning differs from acquitiing, in that the latter 
means clearing a perſon after trial of gui/t ; whereas the 
former ſuppole gilt, and ſignifies merely delivering the 
guilty perſon from puniſhment. Pardoning requires ſong 
degree of ſeverity of aſpect and tone of voice, becauſe the 
pardoned perſon is not an object of intire mixed appro- 
bation ; otherwiſe its expreſſion 1 is much the ſame as grants 
ing. See Gramiog. 

Arguing requires a cool, ſedate, attentive aſpect, and a 
clear, flow, enphatical acc-nt, with much demonſtration by i 
the hand, It differs from teaching (ſee Teaching)! in chat 
the look of a#thority is not wanting in arguing. = 
Diſiniſing, with approvation, is done with a kind ſpelt 
an] tone of voice; the right hard open, gently wav:dtoward 
the perſon : with 4i/þ/ea/ire, beſides the look and tone of 
voice which ſuit diſpleaſure, the har is haſtily thrown 
out toward the perſon diſmiſſed, the 5ck part toward him, 
the corteraner at the ſame time turned away from him. 

R fuſing, when accompanied withd'/þ ure, is expreſſ- 
ed nearly in the /am? way. WW ict 00 plcaſare, it is 
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done with a viſible re/u&ance,. which occaſions the bring- 
ing out the words /ow/y, with ſuch a /hake of the head, and 
prug of the ſhoulders, as is natural upon hearing of ſome- 
What, which gives us concern. | | 

Granting, when done with unre/erved goodwill, is ac- 
companied with a benevolent aſpect, and tone of voice ; 
the right hand preſſed to the left breaſt, to ſignify, how 
heartily the favor is granted, and the benefactor's joy in 
conferring it. 

Dependence. See Modeſty. 

Veneration, or worſhiping, comprehends ſeveral arti- 
cles, as aſcription, confeſſion, remorſe, interceſſion, than Ig iv- 
ing, deprication petition, &c. Aſcription of honor and praiſe 
to the peerleſs and ſupreme Majeſty of heaven,and corfe/- 
ſion and depreeation,are to be uttered with all that hrr1nility 
of /coks and geſture, which can exhibit the moſt profound 
felf-abaſement and annihilation, before One, whoſe ſuperio+ 
rity is infinite. The head is alittle raiſed, but with the moſt 
apparent !imidity, and dread; the eye is lifted ; but immedi- 
ately caſt dow! again, or cloſed for a moment ; the exebrows 
are drawn down in the moſt reſpectful manner; the fea» 
tures, and the whole body and imb, are all compoſed to the 
moſt profound gravity ; one poſture continuing, without 
conſiderable change, during the whole performance of the 
duty. The &nees bended, or the whole body proſtrate, or 
if the poſture be ſtanding, which ſcripture“ does not diſal - 
low,bending forward,as ready to proltrate itſelf. The arms 

ſpread out, but modeſlly as high as the breaſt ; the hands 
open. The tone of the voice will be ſubmiſſive, timid, equal, 
trembling, weak,. ſuppliant, The words will be brought 
out with a viſible anxiety and di ſidence approaching to he/- 
itation ; few, and /ow ; nothing of vain repetition, ha. 
ranguing, flowers of rhetoric, or affected figures of ſpeech ; 
all ſimplicity, humility, and loulineſa, ſuch as becomes a rep- 
tile of the duſt, when preſuming to addreſs Him, whoſe 
greatneſs is tremendous beyond all created conceptioz, In 
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interæe ſion for our ſellow-creatures, which is preſcribed iu 
the ſcriptures, and in hi, the countenance will 
naturally aflume a ſmall degree of ch-erfulneſ3, beyond 
what it was clothed with in corfc i972 of fin, and depreca- 
tion of puniſhment. But all affected ornameut of ſpeech or 
geſture in devotion, deſerves the ſevereſt cenſure, as being 
fomewhat much worſe than abſurd. 

Reſpect for a ſuperior, puts on the looks and geſture of 
modeſty, See Modeſty. 

Hope brightens the corntenance ; arches the eyebrows 
gives the ces an eager, wiſhful look ; opens the month to 
halfa ſmile ; en, the body a little forward, the feet equal; 
{treads the arms, with the hands open, as to receive the 
object of its longings. The tone of the voice is eager, and 
unevenly inclining to that of joy ; but curbed by a degree 
of doubt andanxiety. Deſire differs from hope, as to ex- 

preſſion, in this particular, that there is more appearance 
of doubt and anxiety in the former, than the Jalter. For it 
is one thing to deſire what is agreeable, and another to 
have a proſpect of actually oi ·̃ It. 

De fire expreſſes itſeliby beudiug the body forward, and 

eretehing the arms toward the object as to graſp it. The 
countenance ſmiling, but eager and wiſhful ; the eyes wide 
open, and exebrows raiſed; the m0uth open; the tone of voice 
ſuppliant but lively and cheerful, unleſs there be diſtreſs as 
well as deſire: the expreſſions fluent and copious ; if no 
words are uſed, % inſtead of them; but this is chiefly 
in diſtreſs. \ 

Love (ſucceſsſul) lights up the conntenance into ſmiles, 
The forehead is ſ1119thed, and enlarged ; the eyebrows arc 


arched; the 220th a little open, and imiling : the eyes lan- 5 
guiſhing and half ſhur, dete upon the beloved object. The iN 
countenance aſſumes the eager and wiſhful look of dee, 


ſee D-fire above) but mixed with an air of /atis/adtion, 
and re e The acc vii are ſoft, and winning ; the 70742 2 
of voice perſuaſive, flattering, pathetic, various, muſical, 
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rapturous, as in joy. (See Joy) The attitude much the 
{ame with that of 4eſire. Sometimes both hands preſſed | 
eagerly to the boſom. Love, unſucceſsful, adds an air of 
anxiety and melancholy. See Perplexity and Melancholy. 

Giving, inviting, ſoliciting, and ſuch like actions, which 
ſuppoſe ſome degree of affection, real or pretended, are 
accompanied with much the . ſame looks and jeſtures as 
expreſs love; but more moderate. | 

Wonder, or amazement, (without any other intereſting 

paſſion, as love, eſteem, &c.) opens the eyes, and makes 
them appear very prominent ; ſometimesraiſes them to the. 
Kies; but oftener, and more expreſſively, fixes them on 
the object; if the cauſe of the paſſion be a pre/2nt and viſible 
object, with the look, all except the wildneſs, of fear. 
(See Fear.) If the hands hold any thing, at the time, 
. when the object of wonder appears, they immediately let 
it dro, unconſcious ; and the whole body fixes in the con- 
rracted ſtooping poſture of amazement ; the mouth open; 
the hands held up open, nearly in the attitude of fear. (See 
Fear.) the firſt acceſs of this paſfion all utterance. 
But it makes amends afterwards by a, copious fox of 
words and exclamations. 5 

Admiration, a mixed paſſion, conſiſting of wonder, witk 
love or eſteem, takes away the familiar geſture, and expreſ- 
ſion of ſimple /ov2, (See Love.) Keeps the re/pedful _ 
look, and attitude. (See Modefty and Veneration.) The 
eyes are opened wide, and now and then'raiſed rowardhea- 
ven. The 210th 1s opened. The hands are lifted up. The 
tone of the voice rapturous. This paſſion expreſſes itſelf 
cotoufly, making great uſe of the figure hyperbole. 

Gratitud: puts on an aſpect full of complacency. (See 
Love) If the object of it is a character greatly ſuperior, 
It expreſſes much ſubmiſſion. (See Modeſty.) The right 
hand prefled upon the breaſt accompanies, very properly, 
the expreſſion of a ſincere and hearty ſenſibility of obli- 
gation, 


Curioſity, as of a buſy-body, opens the eyes and mouth, 
.' C2 
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lengtheus the neck, bends the body forward, and fixes it in 
one poſture, with the 4an4s nearly in that of aJmiration, 
See Admiration.. See allo, Deſire, Attention, Hope, En- 
quiry, and Yerplexity. | | nh 
Per ſuaſion puts on the looks of moderate ve. (See 
Love.) Its accents are ſoft, flattering, emphatical and 
articulate. | 
Tempting, or wheedling, expreſſes itſelf much in the 
ſame way ; only carrying the fawning part to exceſs. 
Promiſing is expreſſed with benevolent looks, the nod 
of conſent, and the open hands gently moved towards the 
perſon,to whom the promiſe is made; the palms upwards, 
The ſincerity of the promiſer may be expreſfled by laying 
the right hand gently on the breaſt. | 
Afeaation diſplays itſelf in a thouſanddifferent geſtures, 
motions,airs,and lgoks, according to the character, which 
the perſon affects. Affectation of learning gives a ſtiff | 
formality to the whole perſon. The words come ftalking MB» 
out with the pace of a funeral proceſſton; and every ſen- | 
tence has the folmnity of an oracle. Affectation of piety 
turns up the goggling whites of the eyes to heaven, as if 
the perſon were in a trance, and fixes them in that paſture 
lo long that the brain of the beholder grows giddy. Then 
comes up, deep grumbling, a holy groan from the lower 
parts of the thorax ; but ſo tremendous in ſound, and fo 
long protracted, that you expec: to ſee a goblin riſe, like 
an exbalation through the ſolid earth. Then he begins to 
' Xock from {ide to fide, or backward and forward, like an 
»ged pine on the fide of a hill, when a briſk wind blows, 
Ihe hands are claſped together, and often liſted, and the 
head often ſhaken with fooliſh vehemence. The tone 
of the voice is canting, or ſing ſong lullaby, not much diſ- 
tant from an Iriſh howl ; and the words godly doggerel. 
Aſecta1ion' of beauty, and killing, puts a fine woman by 
" i turns into all ſorts of forms, appearances, aud attitude, 
but amiable ones. She undoes, by art, or rather by awk- 
wardaels (for true art conceals itſelf) all that nature had 
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done for her. Nature formed her almoſt an angel, and 
ſhe, with infinite pains, makes herſelf a 2924:y. , There- 
fore this ſpecies of Affectation is eaſily imitated, or taken 
off. Make as many, and as ugly grimac-s, motions, and ] 
geſtures, as can be made, and take care that nature never «i 
peep out; and you repreſent coquetiſh tation to thelife. 
$/oth appears by Yawning,doling, ſnoring, the headdang- 
ling ſometimes to one fide, ſometimes to the other, te 
arms and legs ſtretched out, and every ſine w of the body 
unſtrung, the eyes heavy, or cloſed ; the words, if any, 
crawl out of the mouth, but half formed, ſcarce audible to 
any ear, and broken off in the middle by powerful ſleep. 
People, who walk in their ſleep (of which our inimit- 
able Shakeſpear has in his tragedy of Macsgtn, drawn 
out a fine ſcene) are ſaid to have their eyes open; though 
they are not, the more for that, conſciqus of any thing, 
but the dream, which has got poſſeſſion dF their imagina- 
tion. I never ſaw one of thoſe perſons; therefore can- 
not deſcribe their manner from nature; but I ſuppoſe, 
their ſpeech is pretty much like that of perſons dreaming, | 
inarticulate, incoherent, and very different, in its tone, 
from what it is, when waking. ; 1 | 
[atoxication ſhews itſelf by the eyes half ſhut, ſleepy, fta- # 3 
XZ pid, inflamed. An idiot ſmile, a ridiculous ſurlineſs, or af- 
# tected bravado, dilgraces the bloated countenance. The 
mouth open tumbles out nonſenſe in heaps, without grticu- 
laton enough for any ear to take it in, & unworthy of at- 
tention, if it could be taken in. The head ſeems too heavy 
for the neck. The arms dangle from the ſhoulders,as if 
they were almoſt cut away, and hung by ſhreds - The 
legs totter and bend at the knees, as ready to ſink under 
the weight of the reeling bodv. And a general incapa- 
city, corporeal and mental, exhibits human nature ſunk 
= below the brutal. Fr. | 
Anger (violent) or rage, expreſſes itſelf with rapidity, 
| interruption, noiſe, harſhneſs, and trepidation. The neck 
ſtretched out; the head for ward, often nodding and ſhaken 
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in a menacing manner, againſt the object of the paſſlon. 
The eyes red, inflamed, ſtaring, rolling, and ſ parkling; the 
eye · brows dra wn down over them; and the forehead wrink 
led into clouds. The noſtrils ſtretched wide; every vein 
ſwelled ; every muſcle ſtrained; the breaſt heaving and the 
breath fetched hard. The mouth open, and drawn on 
each ſide toward the ears, thewing the teeth, in a gnaſhing 
poſture. The face bloated, pale, red, or, ſometimes almolt 
black. The feet ſtamping ; the right arm often thrown 
out, and menacing with the clenched fiſt ſhaken, and a 
neral and violent agitation of the whole body. 

Pezviſhneſs, or ill nature, is a lower degree of anger; 
and is therefore expreſſed in the above manner, only 
more moderate; with half ſentences, and broken ſpeeches, 
uttered haſtily ; the upper lip drawn up diſdainfully ; the 
eyes aſquint upon the object of diſpleaſure. 

Malice, or ſpite, ſets the jaws, or gnaſhes with the 
teeth; ſends blaſting flaſhes from the eyes; draws the 
mouth toward the ears; clenches both the fiſts, and 
bends the elbows in a ſtraining manner. The tone of 
voice and expreſſion, are much the ſame with that of 
anger; but the pitch not ſo loud. 

Envy is a little more moderate in its geſtures, than 
malice ; but much the ſame in kind. 

Revenge expreſſes itſelf as malice 

Craeity. See Anger, Averſion, Malice, and the other 
iraſcible paſſions. 

Complaining, as when one is under violent bodily pains, 
diſtorts the features; almoſt cloſes the eyes; ſometimes 
raiſes them wiſhfully ; opens the mouth; gnaſhes with 
the teeth ; draws up the upper lip; draws down the 
head upon the breaſt, and the whole body together The 
arms are violently bent at the elbows, and the fiſts 
ſtrongly clenched. The voice is uttered in groans, la- 
mentations, and violent Screams. Extreme torture 
produces fainting and Death. | 

Fatigue, from ſevere labor, gives a general langour to 


the whole body. The countenance is dejected. (ſee grief.) 
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The arms hang liſtleſs; the body, if ſitting, or lying along 
be not the poſture, ſtoops as in.old age. (See Dotage:) 
The legs, if walk ing, are dragged heavily along, and ſeem 
at every ſtep ready to bend under the weight of the body. 
The voice is weak, and the words hardly enough articu- 
lated to be underſtood, | 

Aver ſion, or hatred, expreſſed to, or of any perſon, or 
thing, that is odious to the ſpeaker,occaſions his drawing 
back, as avoiding the approach of what he hates ; the 
hands at the ſame time,thrown out ſpread, as if to keep it 
off. The face turned away from that ſide toward which 
the hands are thrown out ; the eyes looking angrily and 
aſquint the fame way the hands are directed, the eyebrows 
drawn downward ; the upper lip diſdainfully drawn up; 
but the teeth ſet. The pitch of the voice loud; the tone 
chiding, unequal, ſurly, vehement. The ſentences ſhort, 
and abrupt. | 
- Commendation, or approbation, from a ſuperior, puts on 
the aſpect of love, (excluding Deſire, & Reſpect) and ex- 
preſſes ſelf in a mild tone of voice; the arms gently 
ſpread, the palms of the hands toward the perſon approv'd. 
Exhorting or encouraging, as of an army by a general is 
expreſſed with ſome part of the looks and action of courage. 

Jealouſ would be likely to be well expreſſed by one, who 

had often ſeen priſoners tortured in the dungeons of the 
inquiſition, or who had ſ2en what the dungeons of the in- 
quiſi:ion are the beſt earthly emblem of; I mean Hell. 
For ncxt to being in the pope's, or in Satan's priſon, is 
the torture of him who 13 poſſeſſed of a ſpirit of jealouſy, 
Being a mixture of paſſions directly contrary to one ano- 
ther. the perſon, whole ſoul is the feat of ſuch confuſion 
and tumult, maſt be in as much greater miſery than Pro- 
metheus, with the vulture tearing his liver, as the pains 
of the mind are greater than thoſe of the body. jealouſy 
isa ferment of love, batred, hope, fear, ſhame, anxiety, 
ſuſpicion, grief, pity, envy, pride, rage, cruelty, ven- 
geance, madneſs, and if their be any other tormentiag paſ- 
ſion, which can agitate the human mind. Therefore to 
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txpreſs jealouſy well, requires that one know how to r- 
preſent juſtly all theſe paſſions by turns (See Love, Ha- 
tred, &c. ) and often ſeveral of them together. Jealouſy 
ſhews itſelf by re(tleflneſs, peeviſhneſs, thoughtfulneſs, anx- 
jety, abſence of mind. Sometimes it burſts out in a pite- 
ons complaint, weeping ; then a gleam of hope, that all 
is yet well, lights up the countenance into a momentary 
ſmile. Immediately the face clouded with a general gloom 
ſhews the mind overcaſt again with horrid ſuſpicions, and 
frightful imaginations. Then the arms are folded upon 
the breaſt ; the fiſts violently clenched ; the rolling. bloody 
eyes dart fury. He hurries to and iro : he has no more 
reſt, than a ſhip in a troubled ſea, the ſport of winds and 
waves. Again, he compoſes himſelf a little to reflect on 
the charms of the ſuſpected perſon. She appears to his 
Imagination like the ſweetneſs of the riling dawn. Then 
his monſter-breeding fancy repreſents her as falſe, as ſne 
is fair. Then he roars out as one on the rack, when the 
cruel engine rends every joint, and every ſinew burſts, 
Then he throws himſelf on the ground. He beats his 
bead againſt the pavement. Then he ſprings up, and 
with a look and action of a fury, burſting hot from the 
abyſs, he ſnatches the inſtrument of death, and, after rip- 
ping up the boſom, of the loved, ſaſpected, hated, lamen- 
ted, fair one, he {tabs himſelf to the heart, and exhibits a 
ſtriking proof, how terrible a creature a puny mortal is, 
when agitated by an infernal paſſion. 

Dotage, or infirm old age, ſhews itſelf by talkativeneſs, 
boaſting of the paſt, hollowneſs of eyes and cheeks, dim- 
neſs of fight, deafneſs, tremor of voice, the accents, thro' 
default of teeth, ſcarce intelligible ; hams week, knees 
tottering, head paralytic, hollow coughing, frequent ex- 
pectoration, breathleſs wheezing laborious groaning, the 
body ſtooping under the iuſupportable load of years, which 
ſoon will cruth it into duſt, from whence it had its origin. 

Folly, that is of a natural idiot, gives the face a habi- 
tual thoughtleſs,brainleſs grin, I he eyes dance from ob- 


— 
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je& to object, without ever fixing ſteadily upon any one, 
A thouſand different & incoherent paſſions, looks, geſtures, 
ſpeeches, and abſurdities, are played off every moment. 
Diſlraction opens the eyes to a frightful wideneſs; rolls 
them haſtily and wildly from object to object: diſtorts 
every feature; gnaſhes with the teeth; agitates all the 
parts of the body ; rolls in the duſt ; foams at the mouth ; 
utters with hideous bellowings, execrations, blaſphemies, 
and all that is fierce and outrageous ; ruſhes furiouſly on 
all who approach ; and, if not reſtrained, tears its own 
| fleſh, and deſtroys itſelf. : | 
Sickneſs bas infirmity and feebleneſs in every motion and 
utterance. The eyes dim, and almoſt cloſed; cheeks pale 
and hollow ; the jaw fallen ; the head hung down ; as if 
too heavy to be ſupported by the neck. A general inertia 
prevails. The voice trembling ; the utterance through 
the noſe ; every ſentence accompanied with a groan z 
the hand ſhaking, the knees tottering under the body; 
or the body ſtretched helpleſs on the bed. TK: 
Fainting, produces a ſudden relaxation of all that holds 
the human frame together, every ſine v and ligament un- 
ſtrung. The colour flies from the vermilian cheek ; the 
ſparkling eye grows dim. Down the body drops, as 
helpleſs, and ſenſeleſs, as a maſs of clay, to which, by its 
colour and appearance it ſeems haſtening to reſolve itſelf, 
Which leads me to conclude with | 
Death, the awful end of all fleſh; which exhibits no- 
thing in appearance different from what I have been juſt 
deſcribing ; for fainting continued ends in death; a ſub- 
je& almoſt too ſerious to be made a matter of artificial 
imitation, | 58 
' Lowcr degrees of every paſſion are to be expreſſed by 
more moderate exertions ot voice and geſture, as every 
public ſpeaker's diſcretion will ſuggeſt to him. F 
Mixe1 paſſions, or emotions of the mind, require a 
mixed expreſſion. Pity, tor example, is compoſed of _ 
grief and love. It is therefore evident, that a correct 
jpeaker muſt, by his looks and jeſtures, and by the tong 
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and pitch of his voice, expreſs both grief and love, iu 
expreſſing pity, and fo of the reit. 3 

There may be other humours and paſſions, beſide theſe, 
which the reader, or ſpeaker, may have occaſion to ex- 
preſs. But theſe are the principal. And if there be any 
others, they will occur among the following examples for 
practice, taken from various authors, and rules will be 
given expreſling them. And though it may be alledged, 
that ſome of theſe paſſions, or humours, are ſuch, as hardly 
ever come in the way of the ſpeaker at the bar, in the 
pulpit, or either houſe of parliament, it does not therefore 
follow, that the labour of ſtudying and practiſing the 
proper ways of expreſſiing them is uſeleſs. On the con- 
trary, every ſpeaker will find his account in enlarging his 
ſphere of practice. A gentleman may not have occaſion 
every day, to dance a minuet: but he has occaſion to go 
into company every day : and he will go into a room 
with much the better grace for his having learned to 
dance in the moſt elegant manner. The orator may not 
have actual occaſion to expreſs anger, | jealouſy, malice, 
and ſome few others of the moſt violent paſſions, for 
which l have here given rules. But he w:ll, by applying 
his organs of elocution to expreſs them, acquire a maſt- 
erly eaſe and fluency, in expreſſing thoſe he has actually 
occaſion to exprels, | | 

It is to be remembered, that the action, in expreſſing 
the various humours and paſſions, for which I have here 
given rules, is to be ſuited to the age, ſex, condition, and 
circumſtances of the character. Violent anger, or rage, 
for example, is to be expreſſed with great agitation (ſe 
Anger) but the rage of an infirm old man, of a woman, 
and of a youth, are all different from one another, and 
from that of a man in the flower of his age, as every 
ſpeaker's dilcretion will ſuggeſt. | 

A hero may ſhew fear, or ſenſibility of pain : but not in 
the ſame manner as a girl would expreſs thoſe ſenſations. 
_ Grief may be expreſſid by a perſon reading a melancholy 
ſtory, or deſcription, in a room, It may be acted upon 


n 
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the ſtage. It may be dwelt upon by the pleader at the 
bar; or it may have a place in a ſermon. The paſſion 
is ſtill grief. But the manner of expreſſing it will be 

different in each of the ſpeakers, if they have judgment. 
A correct ſpeaker does not make a movement of limb, or 
feature, for which he has not a reaſon. If he addreſſes 
heaven, he looks upward, If he ſpeaks to his fellou erea- 
tures, he looks round vpor them, The /pirit of what he 
ſays, or is ſaid to him, appears in his Jo. If he expreſ- 
ſes æmagement, or would excite it, he /ifts up his hands 
and eyes. If he invites to virtue and happineſs, he ſpreads 
his arms and /50&s benevolence, If hethreatens the ven- 


. 
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geance of heaven againſt vice, he bexds his eyebrow into 


wrath, and menaces with bis arm and corntenances He 
does not needleſily ſaw the air with his arm, nor ſlab him - 
ſelf with his Auger. He does not clap his right Hand upon 
his breaſt, unleſs he has occaſion to ſpeak of Hi or to 
introduce coſcienoe, or ſomewhat ſenlimental. He does 
not ſtart Sack, unleſs he wants to expreſs horror or aver- 
ion, He does not come forward, but when he has occaſion 


to ſolicit. He does not rai/? his voice, but to expreſs ſome - 


what peculiarly emphatica/. He does not /ower it, but to 
contraſt the raiſing of it. His eyes, by turns, according 
to the Hui e of the matter he lias to expreſs, /þarkle fury; 
brighten into joy; glance diſdain ; melt into grief; frown 
diſguſt and hatred; ſanguiſh intolove ; or glare diſtraction. 

But to apply properly, and in a maſterly manner, the 
almoſt endleſsly various external expreſſions of the dif- 


ferent paſſions and emotions of the mindyfor which nature. 


has ſo curiouſly fitted the human frame—hic labor—here 
is the difficulty. Accordingly a conſummate public /peat- 
eris truly a phænix. But much e than all this, is gen- 
erally ſpeaking, ſufficient for moſt occaſions. 

There is an error, which is too inconſiderately receiv- 
ed by many judicious perſons viz.that a public ſpeaker's 
ſhewing himſelf to be in carneſt, will alone ſecure him 
of duly A Ging his audience. Were this true, the en: 


? 


(130: 
thuſiaſtic rant of the fanatic, who is often very mucli in 
earneſt, ought to plecſe the judicious ; in whom on the 
contrary we know, it excites, only laughter, or pity. It 
13 granted, that zature is the rule by which we are to' 
ſpeak anc to judge of propriety in ſpeaking. And every 
public eat, who faithfully, and in a maſterly manner, 
follows that univerſal guide, commands attention and appro- 
bation, But a ſpeaker may, either through incurable na- 
rural deficizncy,or by deviating into ſome incorrigible a5- 
furdity of manner, expreſs the real and the war ſenti- 
ments of his heart, in ſuch an autward way, as ſhall ef- 
tectually defeat his whole deſign upon thoſe who hear 
him, and render-him/e/f the object of their ridicule. It is 
not enongh, as Quintilian“ ſays, to be a human creature, 
ro make a good ſpeaker. As, on one hand, it is not true, 


that a ſpeaker's ſhe wing himſelf in carneſi is alone /uff- 
cient, fo on the other, it is certain, that if he does not 


ſeem to be in earneſt, he cannot but fai/ of his deſign. 

There is a true ſublime in delivery, as in the other imi- 
tative arts ; in the manner as well as in the matter of what 
an orator delivers. As in poetry, painting, ſculpture, mu ſic, 
and the other elegancies, the true ſublime conſiſts in a ſer 
of maſterly, large, and noble ſtrokes of art, ſuperior to 
Horid /ittl:nef5 ; fo it is in delivery. The accents are to 
be clear and articulate ; every Hllalle ſtanding off from 
that which is next to it, ſo that they might be zumbered 
as they proceed. The infections of the voice are to be fo 
diſtinctly /uited to tlie matter, that the humour or paſſions 
might be knows by the Hu of the voice only, where 
there could not be one word heard. And the varialinns 
are to be, like the full ſwelling fo/ds of the drapery in a 
fine picture, or ſtatue, bid, and free and forcible. 

True eloquence does not wait for cool approbatior. 
Like irreſiſtible beauty, it tranſports, it ravi/h:s, it coin. 


* InsT. OkaT. p. 442. 
— $i vis me flere, dolendum eſt 


| Prius ipſi tibi. Hok, 
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mand the adwiiration of all, who are within its reach. ied — 
it allows time to criticiſe, it is not genuine. It ought o 
hurry us out of ourſelves, to engage and ſwallow up dur 

whole attention ; to drive every thing out of our minds, 
beſides the /#bjeF it would hold forth, and the ports, it 
wants to carry. The hearer finds himſelf as unable to 

re ſiſt it, as to blow out a conflagration with the breath of 

his 204th, or to //op the ſtream of a river- with his Sand. 

His puſfons are no longer his own. The orator has iaken 
f5(/z ion of them; and with ſuperior power, wor ts them 

to whatever he p/eaſcs. k | 

I bere is no earth/y objed capable of making ſuch vari = 
o and {uch forcible im pre ſſions upon the human mind, as 
conſummate /peaker. In viewing the artificial creations, - 
which flow from the pencil of a Raphael, the critical 2ze 

is indeed delighted to a high pitch, and the delight is ra- 
tional, bedauſe it flows from ſources, #7&n0w”s to beings. 
b-/ow the rational ſphere. But the ear remains wholly 

un engaged and unentertained. r 

In liſtening to the raptures of Corelli, Geminiani, and 
Handel, the flood of pleaſure which pours upon the ear, 

is almoſt too much for human nature. And muficapph. 2 

ed to expreſs the ſublimities of poetry, as in the — - 4 
of Samſon, and the Allegro and Penſoroſo, yields a es 

ſure ſo truly rational, that a Plato, or a Socrates, need - 

not be aſhamed to declare their ſenſibility of it. But 

here again, the eye has not its gratification, For the o- 

pera (in which adieu is joined with mie, in order to en- 

rertain the eye at the ſame time with the ear ) I mult beg 

leave, with all due ſubmiſſion to the taſte of the great, 

to conſider as a forced conjunction of two things, which f 

nature does not allow to go together, For it never will 
be other than anuatural to ſee heroes fighting, command- © 

ing, threatening, lamenting, and making love in the war- 
blings of an Italian /ang. © 5 


It is only the elegant /peater,who can at once regale the 
ge with the view of its moſt amiable object, the homan 
torm in all its glory; the ear with the original of all mu- 


- 
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fic, the znder ſtanding with its proper and natural food, 
the knowledge of important truth ; and the imagination 
with all that, in nature, or in art, is beautiful, ſublime, or 
wonderful. For the orator's fel is the univerſe, and 
his ſubjects are a that is kzowsn of God, and his works; 


of ſuperior ratures, good and evil, and their works; and. 


of terreſtrials, and their works. 

In a conſummate ſpeaker, whatever there is of cerpo- 
real dignity, or beauty, the majeſty of the human fe di- 
vine, the grace of acticn, the piercing glance, or gentle 
(anguiſh, or fiery flaſh of the ene; whatever of lively 
faſſion, or ſlriking emotion of mind, whatever of. ſine 
imagination of wile refie&;on, or irreſiſtible reaſoning ; . 
whatever of excellence in human nature, all that the hand 
of the Creator has imprefſed, of his own image upon the 
zobleſt creature we are acquainted with, all this appears 
in the conſummate /pcater to the higheſt advantage. And 
whoever is proof againſt ſuch a diſplay of all that is 
noble in human nature, muſt have neither eye, nor ear, 
nor paſſion, nor imagination, nor taſte, nor underſtanding. 

Though it may be alleged, that a great deal of geſirre, 


or alien, at the bar, or in the yulpit, eſpecially the 


latter, is not wanted, nor is quite in character; it is yet 
certain, that there is no part of the man, that has not 
its proper «/titulc. The yes are not to be rolled along 
the cieling, as if the Speaker thought bimſelf in duty 
bound to take care how the flies behave themſelves. Nor 
are they to be conſtantly caſt don upon the ground, as 
if he were before his judge receiving ſentence of death. 


Nor to be fixed upon ohe point, as if he ſaw a 


hoſt. The arms of the preacher are not to be need- 
lefsly brown ont, as if he were drowning in the. 
pulpit ; or {ranvifhen, after the manner of the ancient 


pugiles, or boxers, exerciſing themſelves by fighting 


with their own ſhadow, to prepare them for the Olym- 
pic conteſts. Nor, on the contrary, are his hands to be 


pocketed up, nor his arms to hang by his ſides as lank as 


if they were both withered, The bead is not to ſtand 
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fixed, as if the ſpeaker had a perpetual crick in bis'neck, 
Nor is it to a at every third word as if he were acting 
Jupiter, or his would- be- ſon Alexander.“ 

A jadicious ſpeaker is maſter of ſuch a variety of decent 
and natural tions, and has ſuch command of attitude, 
that he will not be long enough in one poſture to offend 
the eye of the ſpectator. The matt?r he has ro pronounce, 
will ſuggeſt the propriety of changing from time to time, 
his J, his poſtare, his motion, and tone of voice,which it 
they were to continue too long the /me, would become 
tedious, and irk/im? to the beholders. Yet he is not to be 
every moment changing poſture, like an harlequin, nor 
throwing bis hands about, as if he were ſhewing legerde - 
main tricks. N * | w_ 
Above all things, the public ſpeaker is never to forget 
the great rule Ars, EST CELARE ARTEM. Tt would be 
infinitely more pleaſing to ſee him deliver himſelf with 
as little tion, and no better attitud?, than thoſe of an 
Egyptian nummy, than diſtorting himſelf into all the bis- 
lations of decorum, which ectation produces. Art, 
feen through, is cexccrable, Wa 3 

Modeſty onght ever to be conſpicuous in the behaviour of 
all, who are obliged to exhibit themſelves before the eye 
of the public. Whatever of geſture, or exertion of voice, 
ſach ler uſe, they ought to appear plainly to be draws 
into them by the 7portance, ſpirit on humour of the matter. 
If the ſpeaker uſes any arts of delivery, which appear 
plainly to be „iu died; the effect will be, that his awkward 
attempt to work upon the paſſions of his hearers, by means 
of which he is not maſter, will render him odious and con. - 
temęlille to them.” With what Hi Fand pedantic ſolemmitiy 

| D 2. RL ED. 
* With raviſh'd ears Rds: > 
The monarch hears ; | c 
Aſſume the god, | \ 
Affects to nod, 
And ſeems to ſhake the ſpheres. 1 
1 Dryden't Ode. 
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do ſome public ſpeakers utter , ſo !rifiing,as to be 
hardly worth uttering at ail ! And what unnatural and un- 
ſuitable tones of voice, and geſliculations, do others apply, 
in delivering what, by their manner of delivering, one 
would be apt to queſtion, not only whether it is their cu 
compoſition. whether they really znderſtand it. | 

Thec/ergy have one conſiderable 2p9/ogy from the awk - 
wardneſs of the place they ſpeak from. A uit is, by its 

very make, neceſſarily deſlructive of all grace of attitude. 
What could even a Tl, do in a tub juſt big enough ſor 
him to //axrd in 7:mer/ed up to the arm fits, pillowing his 
chin upon his cy/hj10n,as Milton deſcribes the ſun upon the 
orient wave ? But it is hardly to be expected, that this, 
or any other i/mfroprecty in ſacred matters, of which there 
are many greater, ſhould be altered. Errors in them, be- 
come, by long eſtabliſhment, /acred.* And I doubt not, 
but ſome of the narrower part of the c/ergy, as well as of 
tis: people, would think any other form of a pulpit, tlian 
the pre/2xt, though much #f?tcr for exhibiting the ſpeaker 
to an advantage, an innovation likely to prove dangerous 

toreligien, — w hich is worle, to the church, 

Nor is it to be expected, that decorum of manner, in 
preaching, ſhould be carried to any great perfection in 
England, while reading is thought to be preaching. If 
the Greek and Roman orators had read their ſermons, the 
the effect would have been, I ſuppoſe pretty much the ſame 
as that which ſermons produce among us. The hearers 
might have many of them dropped eh. In ſome foreign 
countries, preachers are ſo much aware of the diſadvan- 
tage of reading, that ſuch as have weak memorics, have a 

prompter behind, in the pulpit, out of fight. However, 
it muſt be owned, that, if preachers would beſtow a little 
pains in committing to the 2227207 the ſubitance of their 
diſcourſes, ſo as not to be //aves to written tet, and en- 


* See the qr, of many of the clergy themſelves 
to this purpcſ?, as Dr. Clark, Hare, Hoadley, Whiſton, 
Clayton, &c. the Candid Diſquiſitions, and the Confeſſional. 
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dea vor to gain a tolerable readin i at extemporary am- 


— 


Tlcſication (which at the bar is iudiſpenſille) their dilcour- | 


= might have. e, though the e ſhould now and then 


be caſt upon the notes, if not in a clumſy manner, and with 
heſitation. Quintilian himſcif will not object to /d much : 
uſe of notes, as I have here allowed; though he abſolute- 


Iy requires his orator to be poſlefled of a memory. 


To hear ajudicious and elegant diſcourſe from the pul pit, 5 
which would, in print make a noble. figure, murdered, by 


him, who bad learning. and taſte to compoſe it, but had ing 


been neglected as to one important part of En education, : 


knows uot how to deliver it otherwiſe. than with a 2 ze 


between /i:ging and. /aying, or with a ned of his head, to 


enforce, as with a hammer, every expphatical wordapr: — 
with the ſame unanimated 7:00t922y in which he was uted = - 


TT 


to repeat Que genus, at Weſtminſter ſchool; what can 
be ima giued more ſlamentable Yet what more common / | 


Were the educators of youth, intended for the miniſtry, af 


the opinion of the prince of oraters, viz. that delivery ig 


the fir ſt, ſecond, and third part of oratory,they would ſpare - 


ſome time from the many ./efs neceſſary parts. of ſchool 


learning, to apply it to one ſo very eſſential; without 


which the weight of the moſt ſacred ſulject, the greateſt 
depth of critical aiſquiſition, the muſt unexcepyonabls r.4- — 


Dean Swift, in his Letter to a young Clergyman, - 


writes on this. ſubject as follows: 

I cannot but think, that what is read, differs as much 
from what is repeated without book, as a copy does from 
« an original. At the ſame time I am fully ſenſible, what 
an extreme difficulty it would be upon y ou to alter this; 


*« and that if you did, your ſermons would be much leſs. 


valuable than otherwiſe, for want of time to improve 


« aud correct them: I would therefore gladly come ta 
© a compromiſe with you in this matter. 


He then goes ou to adviſe, that he ſhould write dis 


ſermons iu a large fair hand, and read them over ſeveral 
times before delivering them, ſo as to be able with the 


help of an eye calt down now and then upon the papers 
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Faing, tlie moſt accurate arrangement of matter, and the 
molt ſtriking energy of ſiyle, are all loſi upon an audience, 
who ſit ꝝuaſſected, and depart a improved. From hence 
it is, that while places of public werſhip are almoſt π , 
theatres are crowded,” Yet in the former the molt intereſt- 
ing ſubjects are treated. In the /atter all is fon. To 
the former all are invited without any expenſe, The 
charge and trouble of attending the latter are conſiderable, 
But it will not be other wiſe, ſu long as the ſpeakers in tlie 
former take no more pains to enforce their public inſtruc- 
tions, than if they delivered eg, and thoſe in the latter 


beſtow fo much to make lions ſeem true. It may be 


fad, this obſervation has ten been made before. The 
more is the p/ty..*And it ought to be ten made again, 
and to be welt upon, till the fault is amended. 
Did preachers labour to acquire a maſterly Jelivery, 
places of public i u⁰,“jij on would be crowded, as places of 
public djverſion are now. Rakes and injidels, merely to 
the w their taſte, would frequent them. Could a// fre- 
quent them and u profit? | | | 
It is common to hear complaints, from the clergy” of 

the inattention of their hearers, even to dozing, and fome- 
times to profound /eep. But where does this complaint 
fall at /aff 2 Even upon the -preachers themſelves, who 
addreſs their hearers with ſuch cone and indifferencey 
as to leave the m iin to do, but to go to fleep. Let 
the preacher but exe himſelf properly, and he may defy 
his hearers to go to ee, or withdraw their attention for 
a moment, | 

The clergy are likewiſe very full of their complaints 
of the little t their labors produce. Jnf#delity and 
vice, they cry, prevail more than ever. Chorc' es are 
Poorly fed. ànd thoſe, who attend for faſhion's ſake, 
are not much berter than their neighbors. 1 

But what is the f/ain Eugliſh of this lamentableoutcry ? 
Why, truly, that they find people 40th to go to the places 
of | ublic inſtruction to be 4% ue d or lulled to het. And 


to pronounce them with eaſe and force, 


. 


that when they have them there, they cannot perſuade thiem + 
io quit their vicesand follies by 4ollin g twenty minutes up- 
on a velvet cuſhioo, and reading to them a /earneddiſcourſe. 
That they cannot warm them to the love of virtue by a 
ci, ill read, pulpit harrangue. That they cannot win 
their fectians whilſt they neglect all the nainral means for 
working upon the human paſſions. That they cannot 
kind/e in them that barning zeal which ſuits the moſt i- 
portant of all intereſts, by talking to them with the coolye/5 - 
of a-ſet of Stoic philoſophers, of the-t rrors of the Lord, of - 
the warm that never dies, and thefire that is net gnueg, 
and of future g/ory, honor and 4mmortality, of everlalting - 
kingdoms, and heavenly thrones... - e 154, 
1 know it is common for preachers to plead in-excu/70of ; 
the frigidity of their manner, in addreſſing their audiences, . 
their mode ſiy, and fear of being acculed of affectation. 
But are he any hinderance to the elocution of the act, 
cr even the adreſſes; who by ſtudy, and practice, come 
to get the better of timidity, and to attain an elegant and 
correct utterance (and are indeed, the only//peators we 
have in England) without any appearance of a fectation; 
which would render them unſuſterable. But doour preach. 
ers, in general beſtow-any thought, or vſe any means,of any 
kind, for improving themſelves inſpeaking? The young» 
er part of the p/:yers rehearſe, and practiſe over, and over, . 
ms1y a time, and are long under the tuition of the princi- 
pal actors, before they appear in public. But there are, 
believe, z0 other public ſpeakers among us, who take ſuch 
pains; though they. beſtow great pains in improving 
themſelves in /-arning; which ſhews, that the neg- 
{ct of this accompliſhment is more owing to the want of 
a. due /er/e of its uſefulneſi, than to any other cauſe, And 
yet, of the two, learning is much le neceſſary to a preach- 
er, than ſkill! in perſuading. Quintilian“ makes this 
latter the / preme excellence in his-orator, | | 
Let the reader only confider, that a ſhoemakcr, or a tay · 


* Quint. Inſt. Orat. . vi. C. 11. 


1 
lor, is under a maſter ener years, at leaſt, before he ſets up 
for himſelf. But the preacher goes into the pulpit at once, 
without ever having had one leſon, or article of inſtruction 
in that part of his art, which is the chief and moſt weighty, 
and without which all his her accompliſhments are worth 
nothing towards gaining the end of preaching, | 

It may be alledged, that the-c/ergy cannot be expected 
to be great orators for fifty or an hu red pounds a year 
which poor pittance is as much as many hundreds, | may 
ſay thouſands, of them, have to maintain themſelves and 

eir ſamilies; The more is the pity, 

But there are many p/ayers who do not get more than 
the lower clergy. And yet they ſtudy hard for no great- 
er encouragement, and actually acquire ſuch {kill in 
working upon the paſſions of mankind, that for my part, 
if I wanted to have a compoſition of mine w // /poren, I 
would put it into the hands of a ſecond-rate player, ra- 
ther than of any preacher Jever heard. | 

What could be imagined-more-e/egart, if entertainment 
alone were ſought ; what more / ful, if the good of man- 
tind were the object, than the ſacred function of preaching 
properly performed? Were the moſt ixtereſling of ſubjects 
treated with proper perſpicuity and adequate judgment, 
and well wrought diſcourſes delivered to liſtening crowds 
with that dignity which becomes a teacher of divine truth 
and with that ezergy, which ſhould ſhew,that the preacher 
ſpoke from his ow# heart, and meant to ſpeak to the henrts 
of his hearers,what ef A might not feu Mankind are 
not wood or ſlone. They are undoubtedly capable of being 
rouſed and ſlartled. They may be (drawn, and allured. 
The voice of an able preacher, thundering out the divine 
threatenings againſt vice, would be in the ear of the end- 
er, as if he heard the ſound of the laſt trampet ſummoning 
the dead to judgment. And the gentle call of mercy encour- 
aging the terrified, and almolt deſpairiug peuitent to look 
up to his offended heavenly Father, would ſeem as.the - 
ſong of ang els, A whole multitude might be /ifted to the 


} 
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ies. The world of ſpirits might be opened to the eyed | 


of their minds. The terrors of that puniſhment, which 
awaits vice; the glories oſ᷑ that ſtate, to which virtue will 


through divine favor, . raiſe the pious, might be, by a 


powerful preacher, rendered preſent to their onderſtand- 
ings, with ſuch conviction, as would make indelible n- 
preſ/ions upon their hearts, and work MAY oats form- 
ation in their les.“ 


he convincing and irrefragable proof - that _ and 


important fees might be produced by-preachers by a 
proper application of oratory to the purpoſes of iaſtructi 

and amending mankind, is, That oratory has been in 
times known ad. i to produce great alterations in men's 


ways of thinking and acting. And there is no denying 


fact.. To bring inſtances of this in a copious manner, as 
the ſubject might deſerve, would be to quote more hiſtory 
than could be comprehended i in ſuch a volume as this. 
Nor can any reader imagine, an art could have been, in 
allfree governments, ſo laboriouſly cultivated by ſlatæſinen, 


had they not found it / u in the ſtate. Do we not, in 


our own times, ſee the c produced by it in the Britiſh 
parliam nt © But M any one ſhould alledge, that there is 
nothing in the power of preachers by means of oratory ; 
does it not follow, that then the who/e function of preaching 
may as well be laid ade? For, if good ſpeaking will 
have no effect upon mankind, ſurely hd will have none. 

Reaſoning à priori, one would conclude;that we ſhould 
ſee both the ſtudy, and the effects of oratory, carried to a 


pitch b ] hat they reached in the ancient mes of 


Heatheniſm. Have we not the advantage of thoſe noble 
models, which the ancients ſtruck out by the mere force of 


natural unaſſiſted genius? Ought we not to exceed thoſe 
motels ? Put do we com? up to them! Have we not in⸗ 


*Quintilian (mer. Ok Ar. L. vi. C. 49 e che 
knowledge and command of the pathetic,” the main in- 
ſtrument of per/uation, which, according to him, is the 
great buſineſs of the orator, W 
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comparably cſearer views of nature, and of all kowledge, 
chan the ancients had? Have we not whole /cjences of 
which they knew notring'?” The N-wionian philoſophy 
alone ! to what /. utiments does it lift the mind! How do 
the ideas, it gives us, of immenſity filled with innumerab 8 
worlds reyolving round innumerable /#z5 ; thoſe worlds 
themſelves the centres of-others {ſecondary to them; all 
attracting; all attracted ; enlightening or rie iving light ; 
at diſtanc Ffanmeaſurable, but all under 02: /.w /—how 
do theſe ideas tend to ra our conc ptious of the Author 
af ſuch a work! Ought not ar productions ta xc/rdth irs 
Who had no ſuch helps to +2rich and uli n their imagi- 
nations? But above all, as much as the heavens are high - 
er than the earth, ſo adds ought the views which y v /a- 
tion preſents us with to πνο all our pro 'uctions above 
thoſe-of the anc ut, on whom that glorious light never 
ſhone. What had a D n # 5 or a Cic ro, to inſpire fo 
divine anardorinto their addreſies to the people, compared 
with thoſe /6/722 dectrin 3, which ang (5 deſire earneſtly 
to pry into ? If the poetical d /cription of Jupiter ſhakivg 
heaven with his nod, warm: the imagination of a Phidias 
to ſuch a pitch as enabled him to produce the moſt maj̃eſ- 
tic piece of (tatuary, that ever was beheld ; and if the im - 
agination of the a140r+ of that poet icabdeſcription was 
exalted by the ſcenes he ſaw,and the learning he acquired 
by rraveling into Egypt, and other parts ; how ought the 
genius of the chriſlian orator tobe elevated, how ought 
both his compolitions, and his manner of delivering them, 
to ſhine /uþ-rior.to all that antiquity ever ſaw; as heenjoys 
ſuperior advantages for ennobling all his ſentiments and 
_ givingdignity and ſpirit to all he compoſes, and utters! 
If we find a Plato, or a Cicero, whenever they touch upon 
the ſublime doctrine of a futur ſlateyrile above themſelves 
warmed with ſhall I fay the pre/p ct e no—with the 
poſſibility, or at molt, with the hop- of immartality ; how 
animated nught our deſcriptions to be, liow forcibly our 


+ Hom. vid. II. r. 
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manner of treating of what we pretend firmly to believe ; 


of what we know the author of our religion confirmed by 


actually ring from the grave, triumphing glorioaſly 
over death, and aſcending viſibly to heaven. 3 
Poor were the motives and cold the encouragements 


vhich hey could offer, to excite thelt hearers to bravery, 


and to virtue, compared with thoſe which we have to pro- 
ſe. For, if they put them in mind of their country, their 


Wives, their children, their aged and helpleſs parents; if 
they called upon them to ſhew themſelves worthy e. 
ſcendants of their illuſtrious anceſtors ; if they rouſed their 
ſhame, or-their ſenſe of honor ; if they held forth the 
price of deathleſs fame; all theſe are as cogent arguments 


nou, as they were then, What advantage our chriſtian 


orators have over them, toward gaining their end of a - 


larming, perſuading, and reforming mankind, appears 
from conſidering — little chance we ſhould have of 
producing any good effect upon a people ſtrongly attached 
to pleaſures, riches, and honors by telling them, that if 
they continued to purſue theſe their beloved objects by 


unlawfſul means, they might expect, after their death, 


to be carried before Minos, Rhadamanthus, and Xacus, 
who would condemn their ſouls to Tartarus, where the 
ſoul of Ixion was tied upon a wheel, and whirled about 
without reſt ; where Prometheus hal his liver gnawed 
by a vulture, which grew again as faſt as it was . 
ed ; and where Danaus's fifty daughters had a ſet of bar - 
rel with holes in their bottoms to keep continually full 
to the top; and where all wicked ſouls would be con- 
demned to ſome ſuch puniſhment ; but if, on the con- 
trary, they would act the part of honeſt and worthy men 
and exert themſelves to the hazard, and, perhaps, loſs 
of their lives, in defence of the liberties of their coun- 
try, their ſouls would be ordered, by the judges of the 
dead,to be placed in the Elyſian fields, where were plea- 


fant greens, and lucid ſtreams, and fragrant groves ; and 


where they ſhould amuſe themſelves with the innocent 
pleafures, which delighted them while here. Had our 
"4M 
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chriſtian orators no better motives to urge, than ſuch as 
could be drawn from the conſideration of certain i-magion- 
ary rewards and puniſhments to be diſtributed in a certain 
Foſſible, but donbtful future ſtate, in ſome antneun ſub- 
terranean region; it might be expected, that their zeal 
in urging them would be but cold, and the effects of their 
addreſſes to the people, inconſiderable. But the ancient 
orators had u better motives, from futurity, than theſe 
which | have mentioned, and thoſe they could draw from 
other conſiderations were the ſame, which we may uſe ow, 
What accounts ſhould we have had ofthe power with 
which they ſpoke, and of the ge, of their ſpeeches, if 
they had had the awful /#6j-&s to treat of, and the ad- 
vantages for treating of them with effect, which our 
preachers have! O ſhame to modern times! A Pericles, 
or a Demoſthenes, could fake all Creece, when they 
warned their countrymen againſt an i:vaſ/o7:, or alarmed 
them about the danger of their /;4-rt;zs / Whilſt we can 
hardly keep our hearers awake, when we (tand forth to 
warn them, in the name of God, againſt the conſequen- 
ces of vice, ruinous to individuals, ruincus to nations ; 

the cauſe not only of the ſubverſion of ſtates & kingdoms, 
when luxury, and corruption ſpread their fatal contagi- 
on, and leave a people the unthinking prey of tyranny 
and oppreſſion; but of utter, irretrievable deſtruction of 
the /ou/s and bodies of half a ſpecies* from the preſence of 
God, and from the glory of his power, at that tremen- 
dous day, when the trumpet ſhall ſound, and the dead 
' ſhall be raiſed, and when he ſhall fit upon the throne of 
judgment, from whoſe face heaven and earth ſhall fly a- 
way; + whoſe voice ſhall pronounce on the wicked tlie 
dreadful ſentence, ©& Depart, ye curſed ;” and whoſe 
breath ſhall blow up the unquenchable flame, in which 
rebel jous angels and men ſhall be irrecoverably ſwallow- 


ed up and deſtroyed. 


te Strait is the gate and narrow the way, that leadeth 
ta life, and few there are who find it.“ Matt, vii. 13. 
+ Rev. xx. IT. 


| K. 
it may, pehaps, be objected here, that ſacred Wruth 
needs no ornament to ſet it off, no art to enforce it. Thar 
the apoſiles were artleſ5 and illiterate men; and yet 
they gained the great end of their miſſion, the conviction 
of multitudes and the eſtab/i/Þment of their religion. 
That therefore there is no neceſſit this attention to 
delivery, in order to qualify the preacher fer his ſacred 
office, or to render his labours ſucceſsful. _ , 
To all this the anſwer 3s ready, viz. Firſt, the apoſtles 
were not all artleſs and illitterate. St. Paul, the greateſt on 
and oſt general propagator of chriſtianity, is an emiuent 
exception, He could be no mean orator, who confounded 
the Jeus at Damaſcus,* made a prince before whom he 
{tood to be judged,confeſs, that he had a/moft perſuaged him 
to become a convert to a religion every where f 
againſt. ;+ threw another into a fit of iremb/ingy as he ſat 
upon his judgment: ſcat; I made a defence before the learn- 
ed court of Areopagus, which gained him a convert a 
member of the court itſelf ; ſtruck a whole people with 
ſuch admiration, that they took him for the god of elo- 
uence ;\ and gained him a place in Longinus's J liſt of 
amous orators, Would the cold ſerved-up monotony of 
our Engliſh ſermon readers have produced ſuch affects as 
theſe ? But, farther, the apoſtles might very well ſpare 
human accompliſhments ; having what was worth them 
all, viz. the Divine gitt of working w4rac/es ; which if our 
preachers had, I ſhould not have much to ſay about their 
qualifying themſelves in e/ocution. But, as it is, public in- 
ſtruction is the preacher's weapon, with which he is to 


Acts ix. 22. f Acts xxvi. 28. zxviii. 22. Acts 
« xxiv. 25. Acts xvii. 34. Acts xiv. 12. (© It was 
„with no ſinall pleaſure I lately met with a fragment of 
« Longinus, which is preſerved, as a teſtimony of that 
* critic 'sjudgment, at the beginningof a manuſeript of the 
New Teſtament inthe Vatican library. After that author 
has numbered up the molt celebrated orators among the 
Grecians, he ſay, “ Add to theſe Paul of Tarſus, the 
„ patronofanopinion not yet fully proved.“ Sp. No 633. 
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combat infidelity and vice, And what avails a weapon 
without /#i// to weild it? | 
Medicines the molt ſalutary to the body are taken with 
reluctauce, if nauſeous to the taſte. However, they are 
#aken. But the more neceſſary phyſic for the , if it be 
not rendered ſomewhat palatable, will be abſolately rejec i- 
ed. For we are much leſs prudent in our care for the f 
valuable part of ourſelves than for the 44. Therefore 
the preacher ought, above / other public ſpeakers, to la- 
bor to enrich and adorn, in the moſt maſterly manner, his 
addreſſes to mankind, his views being the moſt z»2portant. 
What grand point has the p/ayer to gain? Why, to draw 
an audience to the theatre.“ The leader at the bar, if he 
lays before the judges and jury, the true ſtate of the caſe, 
ſo as they may be moſt likely to ſee where the right of it 
lies, and a juſt deciſion may be given, has done his duty; 
and the affair in agitation is an e//atz, or at moſt, a /ifz, 
which will ſoon, by courſe of nature, be extin&. And of 
the /peater in either houſe of parliament, the very utmoſt, 
That can be ſaid, is, that the good of his country may, in 
great meaſure, depend upon his Tongue. But tlie infinitely 
important object of preaching is, the reformation of man- 
kind,” upon which depends their happineſs in 7his- wort, 
and throughout the / of their being. Of what con- 
ſequence is it, then, that the art of preaching be carried to 
ſuch perfection, that all may be drawn to places of public 
A inſtruction, and that thoſe, who attend them, may re- 
” ceive benefit F And if ahnoſt the whole of preaching be 
delivery, how neceflary is the ſtudy of de/ivery That de- 
livery is incomparably the moſt iz2portant part in public 
inſtruction, is manifeſt from this, that very indifferent 


: — — 


* I deny not, that the theatre is capable of being made 
a ſchool of virtue, But it mnſt be put under regulations, 
other than we have ever yet ſeen it; and thoſe too various 
to be ſpecified here, ſo numerous are the particulars, which 
waat reformation, much more being wrong than right. 
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mat ter well delivered will make a conſiderable impreſſon. 
But bad utt:rence will defeat the whole effect of the 2 
* compoſition ever produced. 3 8 
While exorbitant apetite, and unruly paſſion within, 
while evil example, with alluring /d/icitation without (to 
ſay nothing of the craft and aſſauits of the grand ene of _ 
mankind) while theſe invite and enſnare the frail and 
thoughtleſs into guilt ; ſhall virtue and religion hold forth 
no charms to engage votaries ? Pleaſure decks herſelf out 
with rich attire. Soft are her /ooks, and melting is the 
ſweetneſs of her voice. And muſt religion preſent her- 
ſelf with every diſadvantage 2 Muſt ſhe appear quite ana- 
dorned? What chance can ſhe then have in competition 
with an enemy ſo much better furniſhed with every neceſ · 
fary invitation and allurement s Alas! our preachers do 
not addreſs innocents in paradiſe ; bur thoughtleſs and 
viten habituated ſinners, Mere cold explaining will have 
but little effect on ſuch. Weak is the hold, which reaſon 
has on moſt men. Few of mankind have able Head. AN 
have hearts ; and all hearts may be touched, if the ſpeaker 
is maſter of his art. The buſineſs is not ſo much, to 
open the underſtanding, as to warm the heart. There are 
few, who do not l their duty. To allare them to 
the doing of it, is the difficulty. Nor is this to be ffect - 
ed by cold reaſoning. Accordingly, the /ſcripture-crators 
are none of them cold. Their addreſſes are ſuch as 
hardly any man can utter without warmth. Hear, O 
«© heavens ! Give ear, O earth! To thee, O man, I call; 
m voice is to the ſons of men. As l live, ſaich the 
E 2 

+ A proof of the importance of delivery,” (ays Quintilian) 
may be drawn from the additional force, which the actors give 
*« to what is written by the beſt poets, ſo that what we hear 
pronounced by them gives infinitely more pleaſure, than when 
we only read it.“ And again, „ think, I may affirm, that 
%a very indifferent ſpeech, well ſet of by the ſpeaker, ſhall 
have a greater effect, than the beſt, if deſtitute of that ad- 


„vantage.“ Quint. Laſt. Orat. P. 441. Docuinento ſuut 
4 vel ſcenici,”” &c. 
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„Lord, I have no pleaſure in the death of the wicked; 
bat rather that he turn from his wickedneſs, and live. 
“Turn ye, turn ye, why will ye die? O Jeraſalem, Je- 
« rofalem ! thou that killeſt the prophets, and ſtoneſt them 
- « whoare ſent unto thee ! How often would I have ga- 
« thered thy children, as a hen gathereth her brood un- 
der her wings, and ye would not. Hadſt thou, in this 
« thy day, known the things, which belong to thy peace 
50 — But now they are hid from thine eyes. | 
It is true, the preacher is carefully to oats oftentation; 
he is not to preach himſelf ; but Chriſt. But at the ſame 
time he is to . ſtir up every gift that is in him; to cry a- 
loud, and not to ſpare, to lift up his voice like a trampet ; 
«to reprove, correct and inſiruct; to be inſtant in ſeaſon 
sand out of ſeaſon; to become ( innocently) al things to 
« all men,” conſequently tobecome an orator, if men are not 
tobe affected by ſimple una#$r1ed truth, however weighty. 
What can the people think of the ſinceriiy of the preach- 
er, who is cold and languid in his public zz/trudtions, while 
he is as warm and zealous, as other men, in the defence of 
an inconſiderable part of his property Would he plead as 
calmly for his /ife, as he does with his people in the cauſe 
virtue and religion. Coclneſi in a matter of the laſt zzport- 
ance, and about which one is really in earneſl, is ſo unnat- 
ural, as to be hardly pradicable. Therefore Cicero“ takes 
rt for granind, that Calidius could not have addreſſed the 
ſe nate in ſo ind/erent, and unanimated a manner, if what 
he wanted to perſuade them to believe had not been mere 
fiftion. And, Demoſthenes, when one came to him, 
begging, that he would plead his cauſe, againſt a perſon 
who had uſed him cruelly, of which uſage he gave De- 
moſthenes a very cold and unanimated account, could not 
believe, that he had been ſo injured ; till, upon his ſignify- 
ing his ſuſpicion, the man was rouſed to ſome warmth ; 
and then the orator was cozvizced, that his complaint was 
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* Tuiſtuc, N. Calidi, niſi fingeres, fic ageres ? 
Cic. Brut. p. 181. Tom. I. 
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well founded, and immediately undertook his defence. + 
If it ſhould be faid by preachers, © The people will 


" 


« be as much of ended with us, if we overatt our part, as 
they are now indifferent about attending our miniſtry ; ſo 


that it will avi nothing to ſtudy a more /ively delivery; 
to this I muſt beg leave to anſwer, that there is no reaſon 
to fear any thing from it. Becauſe à manner of preaching 
may be uſed, which ſhall have en times more life and vi- 
vacity in it, than the preſent, and yet (if it be not annat- 
ural or incorrect) be very ſafe fromall danger of exceeding 
due bounds as to vivacity and force. And, farther, we 


do in fact obſerve, that no preacher is admired (Ido not 


mean by the mob, but by people of education) whoſe de · 


livery is dull and unanimated; let his matterbe what it will. 


Leſt any reader ſhould think, 1 have been too ſevere 


upon the deficiencies of men uf ſacred characters, as to 


delivery, either in leading theWevotions of the people, or in 


inſlructing them in their duty; I will add, by way of ap 


ogy for what 1 have ſaid, ſome paſſa ges, to the ſame pur · 
poſe, from the SPECTATOR. 
cc Stn, 4 . 


The well reading of the common prayer is of ſo great 


importance, and /e much neglectæd, that | take the liberty 


to offer to your conſideration ſome particulars on that ſub- 


ject. And what more worthy your obſervation, than 
this? A thing fo public, and of fo high conſequence. It 
is indeed wonderful, that the frequent everciſe of it ſhould 
not make the performers of that duty more expert in it. 
This inability as I conceive, proceeds from the /ittle care, 
that is taken of their reading while at /7hoe/, where, when 
they are got into Latin, they are looked upon as above 
Engliſh, the reading of which is wholly neglected, or, at 
leaſt, read to very little purpoſe, without any due obſer- 
vation made to them of the proper accent and manner 


of reading. By this means they have accquired ſuch i// 


havits, as will not eaſily be removed.” 


+ Plut. ia vit. Demoſth. 


( 56 ) * 


The writer of the letter then goes on to mention the 
advantage he himſelf found from being led in his devo- 
tions by an elegant performer of the ſervice at St. James's 

Garlick- hill church. 2 . | 

% My eyes and my thoughts (ſays he) could not wan- 
der as u/ua/; but were contined to my prayers.—The con- 
feflion was read with ſuch a reſigned humility, the abſolu- 
tion with ſuch a comfortable authority, the thankfgivings 
with ſuch a religious joy, as made me feel thoſe affeRions 
of the mind in a manner I never did before. To remedy, 
therefore, the grizvance above complained of, I humbly 
propoſe, that this excellent reader, upon the text, and eve- 
ry annual aflembly of the clergy at Sion College, and all 
other conventions, ſhould read prayers before them. For 
then thoſe, that are afraid of //retchirg their mouths, and 
ſpoiling their ſoft voices, will learn to read with clearneſs 
Joudneſs and ſtrez:gth, Others, who affe ct a r:ki/þ neg- 
digent air, by folding their arms, and lolling upon their boo, 
will be taught a decent behavior. Thoſe who read fo 
faſt as if impatientof their work, may learn to ſpeak delib- 
erately. There is another ſort whom I call Pindaric 
readers, as being confined to noſet meaſure. Theſe pra- 
nounce five or fix words with great de/iberstion, and the 
five or ſix ſubſequent ones with as great ce/erity ; the firſt 
part of a {ſentence with a very exalted voice.and the latter 
very low. Sometimes with one fort of tone, and imme- 
diately after with a different one. Thoſe gentlemen will 
{earn of my admired reader an evenneſs of voice and de- 
livery. And all who are innocent of theſe affectations, 
but read with ſuch an izdiferency,as if they did not ander- 
ftand the language, may be informed of the art of reading 
wovingly and fervently; how to place the emphaſis,and give 
the proper accent to each word, and how to vary the voice 
according to the nature of the ſentence. There is fcer- 
tainly a difference between reading a prayer and a ga- 
zette. Theſe are often pretty claſſical ſcholars, and would 
think it an unpardonable ſinto read Virgil or Martial, with 
as little taſte, as they do Divine ſervice.“ 

Spec. No. 147. 
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And the ſame flandard guthor, in his 407th paper, 


complains as follows. | 
Our preachers ſtand ſock ſtill in the pulpit; and will 
not ſo much as move a finger to ſet off the belt ſermons 
«© inthe world. We meet with the ſame ſpeaking /tatues 
*« at our bars, and in all public plages of debate. Our 
cc words flow from us in a „u, continued ſtream, without 
« thoſe {trainings of the voide, motions of the-594y, and 
«© majeſty of the hand, which are ſo much celebrated in 
ce the orators of Greece and Rome. We can talk of life and 
death in cold blood, and keep our temper in a diſcourſe, 
«« which turns upon every thing that is dear to us. 
« It is certain, that proper geſtures, and vehement 
c exertions of the voice, cannot be too - much ſtudied by a 
«« public orator. They are a kind of comment, upon what 
he utters, and enforce every thing he ſays, with weak 
© hearers [and ſurely the h of hearers areweak] bet · 
ce ter than the ſtrongeſt argument he can make uſe of. 
«© They keep the * awake, and fix their attention 
« to what is delivered tathem; at the ſame time, that 


« they ſlie w, the ſpeaker is in earzeſt, and a fected himſelf 5 


« with what he ſo paſſionately recommends to others 
«© How cold and dead a figure in compariſon of theſe 
« two great men [ Demoſthenes and Cicero] ©. does an 
« orator often make at the Britiſh bar, holding up bis 
head with the moſt iz/ipid ſerenity, and ſtroking the 
e ſides of a long wig.” &c. | | * 
Dean Swifi (who was no friend to oper doing on the 
ſerious ide) adviſes his y oung clergyman as follows: 
'« I take it for granted, that you are already deſirous to 
be ſeen in a pulpit. But, I hope, you think it prudent to 
paſs quarantine among the defolate churches five miles 
round this towu, where you may at leaſt learn to read and 
ſpeak, before you venture to expoſe your parts in a city 
congregation. Not that theſe are better judges ; but be- 
cauſe, if a man-muſt needs expoſe his folly, it is more ſafe 


| ( 58) 
and diſcreet to do fo before few witneſſes, and in a ſcat- 
tered neighborhood. And you will do well, if you can 
all with ſome intimate and judicious friend to be your 
conſtant hearer and to beg of him to give you notice, with 
the utmoſt freedom, of whatever he finds amiſs either 
in your voice or geſture. For want of ſuch early warning, 
many clergymen continue defective, and ſometimes redic- 
ulous, to the end of their lives. Neither is it rare to ob- 
ſerve, among excellent and learned divines, a certain un- 
gracious manner, or unhappy tone of voice, which they 
have never been able to ſhake off.“ LETTER To 4A 
YOUNG CLERGYMARN. S | 
Are the faults. complained of by theſe authors, who 
wrotealmoltfifty years ago, ameuded, or /ikely robe amend- 
ed ? Let the anſwer to this queſtion be collected from the 
following verſes, by Dr. Byram, prefixed to Fordyce's 
ART OF PREACKING, publiſhed a tew years ago. 


For, what's a ſermon, good or bad, 
If a man reads it like a lad? 
To hear ſome people when they preach, 
How they run o'er all parts of {peech, 
And neither raiſ a word, nor /i7% ; 
Our learned biſhops, one would think, 
Had taken /ch959/-boys from the rod, 
To make ambaſſadors of God. 


And afterwards, 


— 


In point of fermons tis confeſt, 
Our Engliſh clergy make the beſt: 
But this appears we mult confeſs, 
Not from the pulpit, but the 27. 
They manage with disjointed fill, 
The matter well, the manner ill; 
And what ſeems paradox at firſt, 
They axe the beſt, and preach the worſt. 


—_ 
*- 


» 
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If there is, as we have ſeen, ſo much room to lament the 
deficienciesofthoſewho are to lead thedevotions of congre · 
gations, and to inſtruct them in their duty, and whoſe buſi - 

neſs it is to win them, by every engaging and powerful art, 

to e 9 of it; it there is ſo much reaſon 

to wiſh that thoſe failures might na „and thoſe. . 
errors amended, which are — * cauſe of 
the reluctautce we obſerve, ig many to attend, and their 
cold neſi and indifferency in, — of public worſhip and 
inſtruction; if the cderg) are ſo deficient in their public 
performances, what is left for me to ſay of thoſe devotion- 
confounding, ear ſplittiug peſts of our churches, I mean 
the pari/h-clerks and parſh children? | would only aſk, 
whether, if we had declared a final and Evecoucileable 
hoſtility againſt common 4ecency, not to ſay propriety, and 
had ſet ourſelves to find out the moſt effectual means pollt- 
ble for turning wor hip into burleſgue; I would aſk, Ifay, 
whether, if this was our deſign, there could be a more cer- 
tain way to gain it, than to place a ſet of peple in every « 
church, who ſhould come in between every two ſentences 
ſpoken by the miniſter, with a /Fzaw/ as loud as the ſound 
of ten trumpets, and totally diſcordaut from one another, 
and from the key in which the -21niſter ſpeaks, If the miniſ- 
ter ſpeaks properly, why do not the clerk and the charity- 
children ſpeak in concord with him If the clerk ſpeaks pro- 
p:rly, why do not the iniſler and the childrex ſpeak in 
the /ame? R:y with him Or if the children are right, why 
do not the iniſter and clerk ſcream as high, or, at leaſt, . 
take a concordant key with theirs ? They cannot be 4 
right, and all different, from one another. How much 
more rqtional would it be to ſpend the time, which is. now _ 
ſo ridiculouſly thrown away in teaching N children 
to ſet the ears of the whole pariſh on edge, in making 
them uwnderſland thoroughly what they ſo often repeat by 
rote, without underſtanding, I mean the anſwers to thoſs 
uſeful queſtions in their cate:hiſm, © What is your duty 
to Cod?“ and, “ What is yaur duty to your neighbor? 


665 
This would be of ſervice to them al/ their /ives ; whereas 


the other anſwers no end, that has the leaſt connection 
with common- ſenſe. 2 ITT 


It is by keeping clear of every thing diſagreeable or 


ating, and by conſulting all that may peaſe, entertain 


and tribe, that the ſagacious Roman Catholics keep up 
in their people, a de/ight in the public ſervices of their 


fooliſh religion. If we were wiſe, and as much in earneſt, 


as we ought, we ſhould imitate them in this. But what 


ayails it to attempt ro oppoſe that which has power to 
make wrong right, and abſurdity proper, I mean, the irre- 
ſiſtible tyrant, CusToM, whoſe dominion is in no nation, 
more 0 here there are ſo many ſo capable of judg- 
ing) than in th;s our dear country. 
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HISTORICAL NARRATION. (1) 


= Trojans (2) if we may believe tradi- 
tion) were the /»/t founders of the Roman 
Commonwelth ; who under the conduct of #neas, 
having made their e/cape from their own ru- 
ined countre, got to Italy, and there for ſome 
time lived a rambling and unſettled life, with- 
out any ed place of abode, among the 74a- 
tives, and wuncultivated people, who had nei- 
ther lau nor regular government, but were 
wholly free from all rule or reſtraint, This 
mixed multitude, however, crowding together - 
into one city, though originally ///erent in ex- 
traction, language, aud cuſtorrs, united into one 
body, in a ſurpriſiug 2) hort ſpace of time. And 


(1) Narration requires very little of what is 
properly called expreſſion, in pronouncing it; 
I have, however, ordered the emphatical words 
in this, and all the leſſons, to be printed in Ita- 
les, for the reader's help. See in the Essar, 
Narration, and the other paſſions put upon 
the margin of the leſions. 

(2) Of the manner of pronouncing matter con- 
tained in a parentheſis, fee the Eſſay, p. 14. 
(3) A ſmall elevation of the voice will be proper 
here, to expreſs moderate wonder. fee Wonder. 


LESSONS. 


as their little ſtate came to be improved by ad- 
ditional 2 um:bers, by policy, and by extent of 
territory and ſeemed likely to make a fgure 
among the zations; according to the cox2m072 
courſe of things, the appearance of pro/þerity 
drew upon them the envy of the neighboring 
ſtates ; ſo that the princes and people who bor- 
dered upon them, began to ſeek occaſions of 
quarreliing with them. The alliance, they 
could form, were but few; for moſt of the 
neighboring ſtates '\avoided embruiling them- 
ſelves on their account. The Romans ſeeing, 
that they had ei to truſt to, but their un 
conduct, found it neceſſary (i) to beſiir themſelves 
with great de/igence, to make vigorous prepara- 
tions, to excite one another, to face their cnemics 
in the feld, to hazard their /ives in defence of 
their liberty, their country, and their families. 
And when, by their valour, they repulſed the 
enemy, they gave aſſiſtance ro their iet, and 
gained friendſhips by often giving, (2) and ſeldom 
demanding favours of that ſort. They had, by 
this time, eſtabliſhed a regular form of govern- 
zent, to wit, the monarchical, And a ſenate, 
conſiſting of men advanced in years, and grown 
w/e by experience, though infirm of body, con- 
ſulted with their Hing, upon all important mat- 
ters, and, on account of their age, and care of 
their country, were called Fathers, After- 
wards, when &#/n21y power, which was originally 
eſtabliſned for the preſervation of /iberty, and 
the advantage of the ſtate, came to degenerate 
inte /aw/e/5 tyranny they found it neceflary to 


(x) This ſentence is to be ſpoken ſomewhatquick- 
er than the reſt, to expreſs ear neſtneſs. 

(c) The words, often giving & ſeldom demanding, be- 
ing antitheſis to one another, muſt be expreſſed with ſuch 
an emphaſis, as may point out the antitheſis, or oppoſition 


LESSONS. 
alter the form of government, and to put the 
ſupreme power into the hands of two chief mag i- 
ſirates to be held for one year only ; hoping, by 


this contrivance, to prevent the bad efects natur- 
ally ariſing from the exo bitant licentiouſneſs of 


princes ; and the indefeaſible tenure by which 
they generally imagine they hold their ſovereignty. 


Kc. [Sal. (1) Bell. Catilinar.] 
II 


NA RRATION. 
AMON and Pythias, of the P3thagerean 
ſect in philoſophy, lived in the time of Di- 
onyſius the tyrant of Sicily. Their mutual 


friendſhip was ſo /irong, that they were ready 


Narration 


to die for one another, One of the two (for it 
is not known which) being condemned to death 


by the tyrant, obtained leave to go into his own 
country, to ſettle his affairs, on condition that 


the other ſhould conſent to beyimpriſoncd in his - 


(1) The reader is, once for all, deſired to take 


natice, that I have not ſerupled to alter both the 
ſenſe and the words, in many, if not moſt, of the 
following paſlages,taken both from the ancients 


and the moderns. For my deſign was to put 


together a ſet of leſſons uſeful for practice, which 
did not reſtrict me to the very words of any au- 
thor. I have endeavoured to make each leſſon 
a complete piece ; which obliged me to inſert 
matter of my own. 1 have excluded improper 
ſentiments, and have ſubſtituted modern ex- 
preſhons, for ſome antiquated ones, which I 
thought young people would be puzzled to un- 
derſtand, and have inſerted ſome fancies, which 
occurred to me in copying cut ſome of the paſ- 
ſages, to render them more diverting to youth, 
whoſe taſte long experience has given me ſome 


knowledge of, 


Doubting. 


Confide. 


Courage. 
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ſlead, and put to death for him, 3f he did not re- 
turn before the day of execution. The attention 
of every one, and eſpecially of the rant himſelf, 
was excited to the iet pitch; as every vody 
was curious to ſee what ſhould be the event of 

ſo ſtrange an affitir. When the time was almoſt 
elapſed, and he, who was gone, did not appear, 
the ra/-neſ5 of the other, whoſe ſanguine friend- 
ſhip had put him upon running fo ſeemingly 
deſperate a hazard, was univerſally b/amed. 
But he ſtill declared that he had not the leaſt 
ſhadow of doubt in his mind, of his friend's fide/ity. 


The event ſhewed how well he knew him. He 


came in due time, and ſurrendered to that fate, 
which he had no reaſon to think, he ſhould eſcape, 
and which he did not geſire to eſcape by leaving 
his freind to ſuffer in his p/ace. Such fidelity 

ſoftened even be heart of Dionyſus Him- 
ſelf. He pardoed the condemned. Ee gavethe 
Two friend's to one another ; and begged that 
they would take himſelf in for a third. 

Val. Max. — 


III. 
NAR RATIO N. 


Narration 22 YSIUS, the tyrant of Sicily, ſhewed 


Queſtion. 


how far he was from being happy, even 
whilſt he a4o:znded in riches, and all the p/eaſurcs 
wich riches can procure. Damocles, one of 
his flatterers, was complimenting him upon his 
Tower, bis treaſures and the nag niſicence of his 
ra) 47 J ale, and allirming, that no monarch ever 
wg greateh, or haps 75 than he. Have you 
a mind, Datboclds, ' favs the king, to taſte 

9 1 happineſs, and know, by experiznce what 
© iny <j0ym2715 are, of which you have fo 121 
« an e Damocles glad) accepted the 
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cer. Upon which the king ordered that z 
royal banquet ſhould be prepared, and a gilded 
coach placed for him, covered with rich embroi- 
dery, and fide boards, loaded with geld and . 
ver plate of „nene value. Pages of extraor- 
dinary beauty were ordered to wait on him at 
table; and to ovey his commands with the 
greateſt readiniſe, and the moſt profound ſubs 
i. Neither e:ntments, chaplets of fiewers, 
nor rich per ſi2:04 were wanting. The table 
was loaded with the moſt exquz7/1t2 delicacies of 
every tind, Dawocles fancied himſelf amongſt 
the Code. In rhe midſt of all hishappineſs, ho 
fees let down from the roof exactly over bis 
neck, (1) as he lay indulging himſelf in ſtate, a 
gliltering ſword hung by a ſingle hair. [2] The 
light of deſirudion thus threatening him from on 
high, ſoon put a ſtop to hig and revelling. 
The e of his tt::d nc the g/it:r of 
the carved plate, gave nim no longer any pleas 
ſure. He dreads to ſlretch forth his hands to the 
table. He throws off the chaplet of roſes. He 
haſtzns to remove from his dangerous ſituation, 
and at laſt 5-gs the ing to reſtore him to his 
former humble condition, having no deſire to 
enjoy any longer ſuch a dreadful kind of hap- 
Pineis. | Cic, Tuſc. Oneſt.} 


- IV. 
/ NARRATION. 
E præter had given up to the triumvir, a 
woman of ſome rank, condemned for a 
capital crime to be executed in the priſon. 
| F 2 
The ancient:, every one knowslay on coackes at tab'e. 
[2] 1 lis to befpoken with as much of the action 
proper to fear | See Fear in the Ecsav, p. 23] as 
can be converiently applied. 


F ear. 


Trepida- 
tion, 
or Hurrx. 


Narration 
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Daclama- 
tion. 
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He, who had charge of the execution, in con- 
ſideration 5 her 5th, did notimmmediatcly put 
her v0 ou He even ventured to let her 
Mann! . 4cc2/3 to her in priſon ; carefully 
fearching her, kinks ver, as ſhe went in, leſt ſhe 
aul carry with her any /uſlenac? ; conclu- 
ding, that, in a j-w days, the make muſt, of 
courle, periſh for wan, and that the Verity of 
putting a woman of fam to a vio/ent doth, 
by the hand of the rec, zer, might thus be 
avoidz!, Somme days pafling in this manner, 
the triumvir began to 0924-7, that the daugh- 
ter /t:{l came to viſit her mother, and could by 
ng means comprehend, how the latter ſhould /i 
fo long. Watching therefore, carfuy, what 
paſted in the interview between them, he 
found to his great a/{9ni/pment, [I that the /ife 
of the thr had been, all this while ſupported 
by the e of WWdazg/::r, who came to the 
priion every day, to give her 297cr her bead 
to /Uck, Abe flrange contrivance between them 
Was repreſented to tlie. judges and procured a 
parden for the mother. Nor was it thought ſuf- 
Haleut to give to fo dutifula daug!/ ter, the for - 
{cited life of her condemned mother, but they 


271 7/ 


#i«* 


Were both waintained afterwards by a pre 


ſetiled on them for /e. And the ground, upon 
which the priſon ſtood, was conſecrated, and a 
temple to {ial iesy bailt upon it. 

1/0! vill not Alia duty confriv?, or what 
hagaras will it not / rn; - if it will pat a Caagh- 
ter upon ve; ;turing, at hs feri of } ors 67012 toe, 
to ine intain her 725r//ined and condemned zno— 
ther in ſo unuſnal a manner. For what was 


ever hear of more Verenge, than a mouth: r. ici 2 
the 5 Lot her own daughter 2 Ir might. 
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even ſeem ſo Nnuatural, as to render it doubt- 
ful, whether it might not be, in ſome fort, 
wrong, if it were not, that duty to parents is the 
firſt law of nature. {Val Max. Plin. ] 


V. | 
HISTORICAL DESCRIPTION. 


. UCIUSCATALINE, by birth a 
Patrician, was, by nature, endowed with 
ſuperior adoantages both dd and mental : but 
his di/poſitions were corrupt and wicded. From 
his youth, his preme delight was in violence,(1) 
laughter, rapine 1, and inteſtine conf iifions; and 
ſuch works were the employment of his e 
years. His conſtitution qualified him for bear- yrgngers 
ing hunger, cold and wart of ſlecp, to a degree 
exceeding belief. Wis mind was daring, ſuotle, 
unſicady, There was ns eiter which he 
could not aſ/ume and put oF at pleaſure. Na- 
paciout of what belonged to others ;- prodigal of 
his ws ; violemly beat on whatever became 
the object of his pur/iut, He poſſeſled a con- 
ſiderable ſhare of loqueuce; but little /0/id £9207 
ledge, His inſuiiable temper was ever pulling 
him to graſp at what was zumoderate, romantic, 
and out of his reach, | 

About the time of the diſturbances raiſed by Narra. 
Sa, Cataline was ſeized with a violent lust of 
power ; nor did he at all he/itate about the 
means, fo he could but attain his purpoſe of . 
railing himſelf to ſupreme dominion, His rei- Horror. 
las ſpirit was in a continual ferment, occaſioned 
uy the confuſien of his own private affairs, and 
by che horrors of his guiity conſcience ; both which 


Averſoit 


(1) Enumeration requires a ſhort pauſe be- 
zween the particulars. 
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Averſion. he had brought upon þim/*//} by living the life 
above deſcribed, He was encouraged in his ame 
bitious projets by the general corruption cf 
manners, which then prevailed amongſt a 
people infected with two vices, not leſs oppoſite 
to one another, in their za 9, than / 
chievous in their tendencies, I mean /uxury, and 
avarice, [Sal. BELL. CATILINAR-] 


VI. 
ARGUING. (1) 


O one, who has made the Het progre 

in mathematics, can avoid obſerving, that 
mathematical . demonſiratizis are accompanied 
with ich a kind of evidence, as overcomes ob- 
fiinacy, i:/-perghte by many other kinds of rea- 
foning. Henc@at is, that fo many learned 
men have labored to illuſtrate other ſciences 
with t fort of evidence; and it is certain, 
that the ſtudy of mathematics has given light 
to ſciences very /itil? connected with them. But 
what will not wrong-headed men abuſe ! This 
advantage, which mathematical reaſoning bas, 
for Giſcovering truth, has given occaſion toe 
to. reject fruth it/e!f, though fupported by the 
moſt unexceptionatl; Arguments, Contending, 
that nothing is to be taken for 74th, but what 
is proved by mathematical demonſtration, they, 
in many caſes, take away al/ criterion of truth, 
- while they boaſt, that they deſend ike only 

infallible one. 
But how eaſy is it to ſhew the dit of 


ſuch a way of philoſophiſfing ? Ak thoſe gen- 


(1) See, in the Essarv, the articles Argiing, 
Teaching, &c. page 26, 


— 
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tlemen, whether they have any more doubt, 


that there were, in former times, ſuch men, 
as Alexander and Cz/ar, than whether 4 the 
angles of a plain triangle amount to the ſum of 
eue hundred and eighty degrees ; they cannot pre- 
tend, that they believe the /atter at all more 


firmly than the former. Yet they have geo- 


metrical demonſiration for the /atter, and nothin 
more than mere oral evidence for the former. 
Does not this ſhew, that many things are to 
be received, are actually received, even by 
themſelves, for truth, for certain truth, which 
are not capable of :athematica/demonſtratian ? 
There is, therefore, an evidence, different 
from mathematical, to which we cannot deny 
our «f/ext ; and it is called by latter philoſophers, 


21ral evidence, as the perſuaj;on ariſing from it 


is called moral certainty; a certainty as real, 
and as much to be depended upon, as mathe- 
matical, though of a different ſpecies. Nor is 
there any more 4i/jicu/ty in conceiving how this 
may be, than in conceiving, that two build- 
ings may be both /#fjiciently ſubſtantial, and to 
all the intents and purpoſes of buildings, equally 
ſo though one be of marbie and the other of 
Portland ſtone. 

The object of mathematics is quantity. The 
geometrician meaſures extenſſon; the mechanic 
compares forces. Divinity, ethics, ontology, 
and hiſtory, are naturally izcapable of mathe- 
matical diſquiſition, or demonſtration. Yet moral 
alle are capable of being inguired into, and 
truth concerning them determined in that way, 
which is proper to them, as well as mathe- 
natical in theirs; in the ſame manner as 
1:911ey is reckoned by tale, bullion by weight, 
and /igners by meaſure, &c. [Graveſ. Orat. 
conc. Evid. Matuzy, ELEA. Nat. Pu. 
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Wonder. 
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LES SONS. 
Vn. 
ARGUING. 


HE regularity of the motions and revolu- 
tions of the heavens, the ſun, the moon, 
and numberleſ3 ſtars; (1) with the diſtinGion, 
variety, beauty, and order, of celeſlia] objects; the 
ſlighteſt obſervation of which ſeems ſufficient 
to convince ev2?ry beholder, that they cannot be 
the effect of chance; theſe afford a proof of a 
Deity, which ſeems irrefragable. If he, who 
ſurxeys an academy, a palace, or à court of 
juſtice, and obſerves regularity, order, and 
economy, prevailing in them, is immediately, con- 
vinced, that this regularity mult be the effect of 
euthurity and diſcipline, ſupported by perſons 
Properly qualified ; how much more reaſonhas he 
who finds himſelf ſurrounded by ſo many and 
ſuch f/{zpendous bodies, performing their various 
motions and revolutions, without the /eaft devia- 
tion from perfect regularity, through the in- 
numerable ages of paſt duration; how much 
more reaſon has he to conclude, that ſuch 
amazing revolutions are governed by ſuperior 
wiſdom and power ! 
ls it not therefore aſoniſhing, that any man 
mould ever have dreamed of the poſſibility, that 
a beautiful and magnificent Hſiem might ariſe 
from the fertuitous concourſe of certain bodies 


carried towards one another by I know not 


what 7maginary impuiſe ! I ſee not, why he, who 


(1) Every body knows that all the ancients 
from Ariſtotle's time, held the Ptolemaic ſyſtem 
viz. of the earth's being rnmoveable in the cen: 
tre of the univerſe, and the whole heaveus turn- 
ing round her, | 


LES SONS. 
is capable of aſcribing the production of a 


world to a cauſe /o iradeguate, may. not ex- 
pect, from the fortuitous ſcattering about of a ſet 


of letters of ivory, or metal, a regular hiſtory. 


to appear. Bat I believe, he who hopes to 
produce, in this way, one ſingle line, will find 
himſelf forever diſappointed. If the caſual con- 
courſe of atoms has produced a whole univerſe, 
how comes it, that we never find a city, a 
temple, or ſo much as a portico, which are all /e/5 
con ſiderabigs works, produced in the ſame man- 
ner! One would imagine, they, who prate ſo 
abſurdly about the origination of the world, had 
no eyes, or had never opened them to view the 
glories of this immenſe theatre. 

The reaſonings of Ariſtotle, on this point, 


71 


are excellent. Let us ſuppole, ſays he, cer- Arguing, 


tain perſons to have been born, and to have 
lived to mature age, under ground, in habitations 
accommodated with all the conveniences, and 
even magnificence of life, except the ſight of 
this upper world, Let us ſuppoſe thoſe perſons 
to have heard by fame, of /yperior beings, and 


=y 


wonderful effects produced by them. Let the earth onder. 


be imagined /uddenly to open, and expoſe to the 
view of thoſe ſubterraneans this fair world, 


which we inhabit, Let them be imagined to Delight, 


behold the face of the earth, diverſified with /I 
and vales, with rivers and woods ; the wide ex- 
tended ocean, the /ofty ſry ; and the clouds car- 
_ ried along by the winds. Let them behold the 
ſun, and obſerve his tranſcendent !rightneſs and 
wonderful influence, as he pours down the flood 
of day over the whole earth, from eaſt to weft. 
And when ight covered the world with dark- 
neſs, let them behold the heavens adorged with 
innumerable ſtars. Let them obſerve the various 
appearances of the 0972, now Horna, then full, 


©< 
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then dcreaſſug. Let them have leiſure to mark 
the riſing and / iting of the h av ly bodi , and 
to underſtand that their ſtabliſh. d conr/ſ's have 
been going on from ag- to ag. When they 
have ſurveq ed and conſidered all theſe things, 
what could th.y conciud-, but that the accounts » 
they had heard in their ſubterranean habitation, 
of the exiſtence of //p r!or 6 ings, mus be true, 
and that theſe pro igious works mult be the effe& 
of heir pour?“ | 

Thus Ariſtotle, To which! will add that 
it is oaly our being accustom d to the continual 
view of theſe glorious 065 ds, that prevexis our 
admiring them and endeavoring to come to 
right concluſions concerning the Author of them. 
As if 109 /ty were a better reaſon for exciting 
our inquiries, than Su and magnificenc:. 
[Cic, Nat. DEok. Lib. II. 
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| VIII. 

| bo SNEER. (1) 

bl Receipt to make an Epic Poem. 

it Teaching. OR the /a5/-, Take out of any old poem, 
1 hiſtory- book, romance, or legend (for 


inſtance, Cerec Hlenmonth, or Don B lianis 
of Crete) thoſe parts of the ſtory, which af- 
ford mo{t\ cope for /ong 1 ſcriptions, Put theſe 
pieces together, and throw all the adventures 
into on tale, Then take a hero, whom you 
may chuſe for the ſound of his z, and put 
him into the it of theſe 2d ntures. There 


e 
4 


1 —— 


— ets 


(1) The gravity of loo and aun er is to be 
kept up as much in reading this, as if it were 
Ariſtotle's or Horace's ſerious directions on the 
fame ſubjecc. 1 
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jet bim work for iwelve books ; at the end of 


which you may take him out ready to canguer, 
or to Marty it being neceſſary, that the con- 
cluſion of an epic poem be fortunate. 


For the machines, Take of deities male and 


female as many as you can /. Separate them 
into two egal paris, and keep Jupiter in the 
middle. Let Juno put him in a fer ment, and 
Venus molliſy him. Remember on all occaſions 


to make uſe of vuatile Mercury. If you have 
need of devis, draw them from Milton; and 


extract your iris from Taſſo. When you 
cannot extricate your Here by any human means, 
or yourſelf by your wits, ſeek relief from hea- 


ven; and the gods will help you out of the ſcrape | 


immediately, This is according to the diiet 


preſcription of Horace in his ART or POETRY. 


Nec deus interſit, niſi dignus vindice nodus 
Incide rit. hs > 
That is to ſay, A poet has no occaſion to be at a 
loſs, when the gods are always ready ata call. 


For the de/criptions, as a tempeſt, for inſtance. 
Take Eurus, Zephyrus, Auſier, and Boreas, 


and caſt them together in ze ver/e, Add to 


theſe of rain, liahtuing, and thunder (the /org- 
eſi you can get) quantum fujjicit, Mix your 
clouds and billows, til} they f, and thier 
your deſcription here and there with a guict- 
ſand. Brew your tempeſt well in your hd, 
before you ſet it a blowing, | 

For a battle. Pick half a dozen large hand. 
ſuls of images of your lions, bears, and other 
quærrelſome animals , from Homer's Id, with 
a ſpice or two from Virgil. If there remain 
an o u, lay them by for a Hhirmiſh in an odd 

G 


Queſtion. 


Fear. 
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epiſode, or ſo. Seaſon it well with /2i/cs, and 


it will make an excellent batt/;. For a burning 
toum if you chooſe to have one, old Troy is 
ready Jurnt to your hands, &c. [Swift, Vol. iv. 


p. 132. | 
| IX. | 
REMONSTANCE and CONTEMPT of Pride. 


3 greatneſs ſecure perſons of rank from 
| irfirmaties either of body or mind? Will 
the head-ach, the goat, or fever, ſpare a prince 


and more than a /ubje? * When cid age comes 


to lie Hany (1) upon him, will his engineers 
relieve him of the /oad ? (2) Can his guards and 
fentinels, by doubling and trebling their numbers, 
and their walchfulneſi, prevent the approach of 


Contempt. death 2 Nay, if | jealouſy, or even Al humour, 


Anguiſh. | 


2 
2 


Boaſting. 


Contompt. 


diflurb his happineſs, will the cringes of his 


fawning attendants reſtore his tranguiiity © What 


comfort has he, in reflecting (if be can make 
the reflection) while the chol'c, like Prome- 
theus's vulture, tears his welt, that he is un- 
der a canopy ot crimſon ve/vet fringed with 
gold 2 When the pang: of the gout, or ſtone, 
extort ſrem him ſcreams of agony, do the titles 
of Highneſi or Majeſiy come ſweetly into his car? 
If he is agitated (3) with rege, does the ſound of 
Sereue, or Moſt Chriſtian, prevent his ſtaring, 
reddening, and gnaſbiug with his teeth, like a 
madman © Would not a iwinge of the tooth- 


(1)The word heavy to be dragged out as ex- 
preſſing deſireſs. See Complaining, page 32. 
(2) This ſentence Can bis guards, &c. Ito be 
ſpoken with fear, See Fear, page 23. 
() It he is agitated, &c. to be ſpeken full- 
mouthed, as boaſting. Sce Boaſting, page 24. 
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arb, or an afront from an inferior, make 2 
mighty Ceſar forget, chat he was emperor of 
the world? [ Montaigne. ] 


d, a | A 
HORRORS. os WAR. * 
OW hadthe Grecians ſnatch'd a ſorrtrepaſt, Trepid. | 
And buckled on their ſhining arms i: haſte, | 
Troy rouz'd as ſoon ; for on that dre, day, Perpiexity 
The fate of fathers, wives and farts lay. "4 
The gates unfolding pour forth all their ax Prepida. a 
S7uad rons ro. ann bros eloud the coſt Plain ; 
Men,stzeds & chardciis, ſhake the tremiling prount ; 5 
The tunult thickens, and the 54325 re und. | þ 
[tjAndnow with Jooul theſPocking ar mies clos'd, 
To lances lances, ſhields to ſhlalds oppas q, 
Hoff againſt hoſt their ſhadowy legions drew; 
The funding darts in iron tembeſ Yew ; 
Victors and wes. ay bd join pr om cue ts cries? 
Triumphat ſhouti 2) and ung groantſ 3] ariſe 
With reaming Goal the Al; pp'ry Geldeare dy'd, 
Ard /langhter'd herozs ſwell thedreaiful tile, 
Long as the moraing beams increaſing bright, 
O'erheav'n's clear azure ſpread the ſacred lig It, 
Promiſcuous death the fate of war confounds, 
Each adverſe battle gor'd with eg, wounds. 
Bat when the ſun the heigi!t of heaven aſcends, 
[4] The Sire of Cod. his geen ſcales ſuſpends A 
With 29:4! HP. In theſe exp/ores the fate - 
Of Grezce and Trap, and pois'd the mighty weight, — 
Freſs'd with its load the Crecian balance lies | 


* Horror, 


[1] To be ſpoken quick and loud. 

(2) To be ſpoken boldly. 

[2] To be ſpoken faintly, and with pity. 
SCC pity, Page 22. 

[4] To be ſpoken ſlowly, and with yenera- 
tion. See Veneration, page 27, 
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Low 41:4 on earth ; the Trojan frites the Hes. 
Horror. [IJ Then 7ove from Ida's top his Horror ſpreads ; 
Thec/ond's byrſtdreadful o'er the Grecian heads; 
Thick /i7ht ning flaſp ; the mutt'ring thunder 
relts ; 5 | 
Their ſrengh he withers, and unman: their ſou!s, 
Before his wrath the Ca) trembling hoſts retire, 
The god, in terror, and the ties on fire. 
L Fope's Hom, IL. B. viii. v. 67. 


| Fear. 


XI. 
PETITIONING with DPEIECTIOx. 


Paſlages taken ſrom ſundry petitions [3] pre- 

ſented to the French king by a diſgraceed 

miniſter. ſ[Pens. Ing. Anc. Mod. p. 167.] 

Dejection. FI EING weary of the 2e life, I live at 
49 preſent, I rake the liberty of ?mplorins, wit 
profount farb ſaiſſion, your Majeſty, that I may 
have leave to ſeek an Hecnherabl: death in your 
Majeſty's ſeroice, After the di/appointments, 
and r:verſ:s of foriunz, which I have had to 
firugale with, my expettations of riſing again to 
proſperity, are brought /ow enozh, But it 
would be a ſatisfactlon to me, that my r2a/ cha- 
racter were kn5wn to your Majeſty ; which if 
it were, I flatter myſelf, I ſhould have your 
Beſeech- Majeſty's indulgance, nay your efftzem. Refuſe 
mz ot, molt graciors Soverezzn, the means, for 
gaining this end, to a man, who is ready to 

tied his 4/9, in proof of his /oya/ty and afc- 

tion to your Hajzity, Were my own private 


[1] To be ſpoken hollow, and full mouthed. 
2 To be ſpoken with a quivering voice. 
- [3] Thonghpetitions are commonly preſented 
in writing, yet they may beimagined tobeaddreſl- 
ed to the prince 9/94 292, and fumetimes are. 
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intereſt alone concerned, I ſhodid be peo - 
cautious, how I intruded upon your Maſen . 
with theſe ſolicitatians. But as the o ha. Famed. 
neſs 1 deſire in this wor/d, is, to have an op. Solfeits 


_- 


portunity of /?rving my ling and country; I ton 
humbly hope, | may be forgio?n, thoogh I arg? * 1 po 
my /uit with ſome warth and importunity, I 
do not preſum?, Sire, to claim a fetal exemption Remorſc. a 
from Hard ſhip. I pretend to 2 right to live a 2 
life of izdau/gence. Al aſk, is, to change one guy. 
puniſhment tor another. And I beſcech your Ma- 

jeſty to have /e conſideration for my 2 ſer- 

vices; and that a year's impriſoumeut, five years 

exile, the ruin of my fortune, the ſbmiſion with 

which I have borne thefe paniſhbments, and the 

zeal T ſtill am ready to ſhew for your Majeſty's 

ſervice, may plead in my favour, and de 

your Majeſty of your indignation againſt me. | A 
It is true, that in making your Majeſty the of- Hume ü 
fer of my life, I oſfer what is of /itt/? value even Remonſtr. 
ro if. But it is a/ I have to oFer. The Dejcckion. | 
misfortune 1 have lain under, theſe fix years, _—_ 
of your Majeſty's dijpleaſure, has rendered life * * 


[+ inſipid to me, that b-ſides the Honor of loſing 


it in your Mæjeſiy's ſorvice, the proſpect of an end * | * 6 
being, by death, put to my vexatious, makes tie - wn_ 

thought of my diſſolution p n to me. If it proforna © ! 
fhould ſeem good to your Majeſty to finiſh my Submiſ- 
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diſtreſſes the other way, I mean, by your moſt ſoa-. 
gracious pardon, the obligation will be fi great- ;v3:3 "= 
er; and to the z2a/ I have for your Majeſty's | * 
zntcreſi, I ſhall thipk myſelf obliged to add 1 


gratitude ſuitable to ſo important a favour, 8 
And with ue ſentiments there is nothing | ſhall Refolutio. . | 
not be willing to enterprize for your Majeſty's * > bk 
ſeroz:!, May braven touch the heart of your Devotion, 


* 


Majesty, that you may at la ſergive your fi. | 
cerely penilent ſuojett, No one knows better Humble 
2 = RemoaRr, 
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than your Majeſty, that it is as great to forgive 
as to puniſh, It 1 alone am doomed to have 70 
62nef1t from that goodneſs, wich extends to / 
many, my lot muit be peculiarly calamilous. 


XII. 
PRAISE under the appearance of blame. (1) 


Voiture's whimſical commendation of the Mar- 
quis de Pifany's courage, [ Pens, Ing. Anc. 
Mod. p. 152.] 


Congratu- Þ AM extremely glad to hear that you are 
lation. grown fo hardy, that neither /abour, wach- 
ing, ſ.cxneſs, lead nor Steel can hurt you, 1 
Wonder. could not have thought, thas a man, who lived 
on water-gruel, ſhouid have ſo thick a “; nor 
did 1 imagine you had a ell, by which you 
was powder-proof., To account, how you come 
to be Stil alive, after the deſperate hazzards 
you have run, is more than 1 can pretend to. 
But I had rather, it were by the help of the 
Devil hinſc!f, than that you were as poor . 
=_ _ iich or Grenville ; if you were embalned with 
4; ; ©. te richeſt dj ugs of the Rat. To tell you my 
4 iſappro- * 3 : 
bation. oinion f laiuly, Sir; let a man dis for his cπ. 
tir, or for Honor, or what you pleaſe, I cannot 
telp thinking, he makes but a fi/ly gute, (2) 
when he is dead, It ſeems to me great fpity, 
that ſome people ſhould be /o care/e/5 about their 


(1) This to be ſpoken in tiie ſame manner as if 
one was finding fault in earneſt, For it is the 
character of Humortomean the contrary of what 
it {ſeems romean, And tho' the matter was origi - 
Tally part ofaletter,itmay beimaginecas ſpoken. 

„ (2) The ſpeaker will naturally otter theſe 
words, bly figure, with a ſurug. 
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lives, as they are. For deſpicableyas life is, a Remonſtr. 
man, when he has /o/t it, is not worth half what 
he was when he had it. In ſhort, a dead king, 
a a:ad hero, or even a dead demi god, is in my 
uind, but a pn character; and- much good may, 
It do him, who is ambitious of it. 
XIII. 

A love · ſick Shepherd's COMPLAINT. (1) 
H vyell- a- day how long malt 1 endure © Lamenta. 

This pining pain © (2) Or who ſhall ſpeed 
| my cure? . Anguiſh. 
Fond love 79 cure will have ; ſeeks no repoſe ; vo: 
N in grief, nor any meaſure knows. 
(3) Lo! now the moon begins in clouds to riſe, Complaint 
The hright'ging ſtars beſpangle all the ſkies. 0 
The winds are huſh'd; the dews diſtil; and ſleep 
Hath clos'd the eye- lids of my weary ſheep. 
(4) 1 ouly with the prowling wolf conſtrain'd Anguiſh. 
(5) Al night to wake, With hungen he is pain'd, 
And I with love. His hunger he may tame; 
But who can quench(6) O crue/ love thy flame! k 
Whilom did 1, all as this popular fair, 
Up-rife my heedleſs head, devoid of care; 
'Mong ruſtic routs the chief for wanton game; 
Nor could they merry make, till Lobbin came. 
Who better ſzen than I ia hepherd's arts, 


5 


(1) See Melancholy, page 22. 

(z) The words, pining pain, cannot be ſpo- 
ken too ſlowly. See Complaining, page 32. 

(3) Theſe four lines are to be ſpoken {lowly ; 
and with a torpid anitormity of tone. 

(4) The ſpeaker is to ſeem rouſed here, as 
by a ſudden pang. 

(5) Theſe words to expreſs extreme anguiſh. _ 

(6) A ſtop before and after the words, O 
cruel love; which are to be expreſſed wit ac 
ie of anguiſh, | — 
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To pleaſe the lads, and win the laſſes' hearts? 
How deftly to mine oaten reed fo ſweet 
Wont they upon the green to ſhift their feet; 
And weari-d in the dance how would they year: 
Some well-deviſed tale from me tb learn! 
For many a eng, and tale of mirth, had I 
To chaſe the loit'ring ſun adown the ſky. 
But 24 # ſince Luey coy deep wrought her /pight 
Within my heart, unmidful of delight, 
The jolly yooths I fly; and all alone 
To rocks and woods pour forth my fruitleſs 
Depreca. Oh! /-ave thy cruelty, relentleſs fair; [moan. 
E're lingering long, I periſh through de/þair. 
Complaint Had Roſalind been miſtreſs of my mind, 
ith Though not ſo fair, ſhe would have prov'd more 
= | kind. 
| Advice. O think, unwitting maid ! while yet is time, 
How flying years impair the youthful prime! 
Thy virgin bloom will not for ever ſtay, 
And flow'rs tho' left ungather'd, will decay. 
The flow'rs, anew, returning ſeaſons bring ; 
But faded beauty has no ſecond ſpring. 
(1) —My words are wind /—She deaf to all my 
cries, | 
Takes pleaſure in the miſchief of her eyes, 
| LA. Philips.] 


XIV. 
REMONS TRANCE. 


Part of Socrates's ſpeech to Montaigne, in the 

French Dlarocubs or ThE DEab. 

_[Pens. Ing. Anc. Mod. p. 117.] 
NTIQUITY is an object of a pecr- 


Teaching. 


1 £ & Har ſort ; Diſtance magnifies it. If you 


(1) A long pauſe, . 
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had been perſonally acquainted with Ariſlotle, | 
Phocton, and me ; you would have found nothing = 
iu us very different from what you may find in | 
people of your ows age. What commonly 
prejudices, vugwin, favor of antiquity, is that we | 
are prejudiced againſt our own times, We raiſe Diſappro. : 
the ancients, that we may depreſi the moderns. ; 
When we ancients were alive, we eſteemed our 
anceſlors more than they deſcroed. And our po- 
flerity eſteem «us more than ue deſerve. But 
the very truth of the matter is, oar ancefÞbrs, 
and we, and our poſterity, are all very much alike. 
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XV. 5 


AUTHonhir r and FORBIDDING. 
Jupiter forbids the gods and goddeſſes taking 
any part in the contention between the 
Greeks and Trojans. 
URORA now, ſair daughter of the dawn, Narration 
Sprinkled with roſy light the dewy lawu ; 
When ſove conven'd the ſenate of the ſkies, 
Vhere liigh Olympus' cloudy tops a 
The Sire of gods his awful ſilence broke ; Awe. 
The Heag'ug ailtentio? tremble / as he /p * 3 
« Celeſtial ſtates ! immortal got give ear ;[ 1] Authority 
Hur our cecree ; and rev'r2nce what ye head, 
Thrnefx'd tecre?, winch not ai/ hzay'n can move, 8 


[1] There are three pretty long; pauſes to be made * 
in this line, at the words, ſtates, gods, and ear. 3 
The words, Celeſtial ſtates! may be ſpoken with the 
right arm extended, the palm upwards, and the look 
directed toward the right, as addreſſing that part of 
the aſſembly. The words immortal gods ! with the 
left arm extended, in the ſame manner, (the right 
continuing likewiſe extended) and the look direfted * 
toward the left hand part of the aſſembly. d £ 
words, give ear, With the look bent directly f 
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Thou Fate ! fulfil it; and ye, Pow'rs approve. 
Threaten. (1) What god ſhall enter yon' forbidden field, 
Who yields aſſiſtance, or but wills to yield. 
Back to the es with /Þam: he ſhall be die 5 
Caſh'd with diſhoneſt woundsrh&ſcorn of 622 
(2) Or from our ſacred hill with fury thrown 
Deep, in the dark Tartarean gulph ſhall groan ; 
With burning chains fix'd to the brazen floors, 
And act d by hell's iuexorabieè doors ; 
As deep beneath th' infernal centre har Pd, 
as from that centre to th' eth2rial world. 
Challeog, (3) Let each, ſubmiſſive, dread thoſe dire abodes 
Nor tempt the vengeauc- of the Cod of ged. 
* League al! your forces, then, ye powrr's above; 
Your ſtrength nite againſt the Might of Fove. 
Let down our golden everlaſting chain, 
Whoſe ffrong embrace holds heav' u and earth and 
Strive all, of mortal and immortal birth, [main. 
To drag by this the 1517 ror down to earth. 
Concem. (H rer ſtrive in vain. ITI but firetch this hand, 
Challeng. I heave the gods, the ocean and the /and, 
| Ax the chain to great Oipmpus hight, 


(1)Ar the words, # hat god ſhall enter, the left 

arm, which ſhonld continue extended, with the 
right to the beginning of this fourth line of the 

ch, may be grawn in, and placed upon thehip 

: while the right is brandiſhed with the clenched 
- fiſt, as in threatning. Sce Boaſting, page 24. 
(2) The ſpeaker will naturally here point 
dowuward with the fare finger of his right hand. 
(3) Let each.“ &c.] The ſpeaker may here a- 
gain extend both arms as before, the open palms 
npwards, calting a look over the whole room, 

92 ſag ſe to be filled with the gods, 


F280 | (4) The ſpeaker will do well here, to have his 
6" in any other poſture, rather than extend | 
4 3 ed; becauſe aft che pauſe i | middFof the 
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And the vaſt world _ trembling in my ſight, 
For ſuch 1 reign unbounded, and above; 
And ſuch are men, and gods compar'd to Jove. 
XVI. 
SUBLIME DESCRIPTION. 


An An Ode, from the * Pſalm. LSpecf. No. 465. 


HE /ofty pillars of 5 . 
And /pacious concave raid on high, Admira; 
Spangled with ſtars, a ſhining frame, 
Their great original proclaim. 
Th' unwearied ſun from day to day, 
Pours knowl:dg on his golden ray, 
And publiſhes to eo'ry land 
The work of an Almighty hand. 
II. "Te 
Soon as the e' ning ſhades prevail, Admira, 
The moon takes up the wondrous tale, 
2 nighily to the liſt ning earth 
Repeats the ſlory of her birth; 
W billt 4 the ſtars, that rad her burn, 
And all the planets in their turn, * 
Confirm the tidings, as, they roll, 
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And ſpread the truth from pole to pole, 7 

. . 33 4 
R I hat, tho' in ſolemn ſilence all "Queſtion, 2 © ©, 
1 Move round the dark terreſtrial ball ? | # — 


What tho' no rea/ voice, nor ſound 
a Amid their radiant orbs be found? 
In Reaſon's ear they all rejoice, 
And utter forth a g/orious voice, 
Eor ever ſinging as they ſhine, 
; The hand, that made us, is divine. 


18 line the right arm mult be extended with on 4 
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Admira. 
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XVII, 
DESCRIPTION, ſublime, and terrible. 
The fight about Patroclus's body, broke off by 
Achilles's appearing on the rampart unarmed, 
and calling aloud. | Popes, Hom. 11. xviii. 


V. 241.] 


git | ph LE — T's hero roſe, . 


Her Z#g:s Pallas o'er his ſnoulder throws ; 
Around his brows a g Iden cloud ſhe ſpread ; 

A ſlream of glory flam'd above his head: 

As when from ſome beleagur'd town ariſe, 
The /mokes high curling to the ſhaded / es 
(Seen from ſome i//and o'er the main afar * 
When men diſtreſt hang out the ſign of war) 


With vong projected beams the ſeas are bright, 


And heav'ns wide arch refledt the ruddy light ; 


So from Achilles' head the /p/endors riſe, 
Reflecting 5/aze on blaze againſt the Kies. 


Forth march'd the chief, and diſtant from the 


croud, 
High on the rampart Ct Jrais'd his voice aloud. 
With ber own Barg Minerva /wells the ſound; 
Troy farts af, bu and the ſhores rebound. 
As the loud Hume, braten mouth from far, 
With // ri/ing clangor ſounds th* alarm of war, 
So high his drea7fr. voice the hero rear'd ; 
[2] He drop*d their arms and tremble. as they 
heard : 


And back the charicts roll, and conrſers ound, 


And flees and men lie ,, on the gronumn. 
Aalaſi they lee the living /ightnings play, 
und turn their e ebaills ſrom the flaſhing ray. 


[173 The reader will hardly need to be told, 
that ſuch matter ought to be expreſſed with a 
rated voice. 

F2] Theſe three lines to he ſnoken quick. 
G S * 
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Thrict from the trench his brazen voice he 
rais'd 4 


And thrice they fled confounded and amaz d. 


Twelve in the tumult wedg'd untimely ruſb 
On their own /pears,by their own chariots cruſſb d: 
While Hielded from the darts the Greeks obtain 


The lang diſputed carca/F of the Hain. 
* | $77 
XVIII. 
COMPLAINT. 


Humorous petition of a French gentleman to 


the king, who had given him a title, to 
which his income was not equal, by reaſon 
of the weight of the taxes levied from his 
eſtate. | Pens. Ing. Anc. Mod. p. 428.] 
[After acknowledging the honor done him by 
the king's conferring on him a title, he goes 
on as follows} | | | 


3 Majeſty has only made me ore Complain- 
unhappy by giving me a title. Fr there 


is nothing more pitiable than a gentleman loaded f 
_ with"a"knapſack, This empty ſound, which 1 Vexation. 


was ſuch a fool as to be ambitions of, does not 


keep away hunger. I know well enough, that 


glory makes us live after we are dead; but in 
this world, a man has but a pcor time on't, if | 
he has not a bit of 5read to put in his mouth, I _ Ad. 
had but a /ittle bit of land on the banks of tze 
Rhone, on which I made a t to /ive. But 0 
as it now taxed, any body may have it for as” - 
me: for I ſuppoſe I ſhall ſoon, with my title Apprehe 
and eſtate, be glad of an a/m5-houſe for — ſeat. 8 
I have no reſource, if there be a proſecution 
commenced againſt me, as they threaten, but 
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Comfort. in your Majeſty's gooZne/5, If indeed, my fate 
. is to be decided by that, I am in no danger, 
but ſhall /avgh at them all. If your Majeſty 

Depreca- Were to ſeize my poor pat rimony whole, what 

tion. would a few acres of marſh-land be to the * 
Pomp. mighty monarch of Franc? and Navarre ? It 
3 T bears nothing but w/ows,} and your Ma- 
+ Submit. Jeſty values no trees but the /aure/, I, there. 
8. fore, beſeech your Majeſty to give me leave to 
enjoy what my /ittle ſpot brings in, without de- 

Intreating Jucrion. all that a poor ſubiect aſks of your 
Majeſty is — That your Majeſty would 2/+ no- 

thing of him. | 


3 XIX. 
TERRIBLE DESCRIPTION. 


Narration IN e/der days, ere yet the Roman bands 
A Victorious, this ours tant world ſubdu'd, 
1 | A ſpacious city ſtood with firmeſt walls. 
1 Sure mounded, and withnum'rous turrets crown'd, 
\$ 0 | Aeriel ſpires and citadels, the ſcat 
« Of kings and heroes reſolute in war ; 
Fam'd Ariconium ; uncontrol'd and free, 
Till all-ſubduing Latin arms prevail ad 
Then likewiſe, tho' to foreign yoke ſubmiſs, 
Unlevel'd ſhe remained; and ev'n till zow 
Perhaps had ſtood, of ancient Britiſh art 
A pleaſing monument, not leſs admir'd 
Than what ſrom Attic or Etruſcan hands 
Awe.  Aroſe; had not the heav'rnly pow'rs averie 
Decreed her fina/ doom, And now the fields 
Labor'd with thirſt. Aquarius had not ſhed 
His worted ſhow'rs, and Sirius parch'd with heat 
Sol/titial the green herb, Hence gan relax 
The earth's contexture. Hence T artarian dregs, 
Herror. Sulphur and nitrous ſpume, enkindling fierce 


Bellow'd tremendous in her dark/ome caves, + 
| More 
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More diſinal than the loud diſploded roar = ; 
Of brazen enginry, that ceaſeleſs orm * 
The baſtion of a well · built city deem d 
Impregaable. Th' infernal winds, till now 
Cleſely impriſon'd, by Titanian warmth 
Dating, and with anctuons vapour fed, 
Diſlain'd their narrow cells; and, their fu// 
frength © HF Ne 
Collecting, from beneath the folid maſs. 
Up-heav'd, and all her cafiles rooted deep 
$hook from their /oweſt ſeat; Old Vaga's ſtream, 
Fore'd by the ſudden hoch, her wonted track. 
Forſook, and drew her humid train allope, 
Wrinkling her baut. And now the /ow'ring ſky, Awe. 
The 5alef ul light' ning, and loud thunder, voice 
Of angry heav'n, fierce roaring with diſmay | 
The boldest hearts appal'd.. (1) Where ſhould Trepidas 
they turn | tion. 
Diſtreſs'd ? Whence ſeek for aid ? When from 
below * | 
Hell thr-atens ; and when fate ſupreme gives peqir,” 
Igns -_ | © 
Of wrath and de/olation. Vain were vows 
And ylaints, and ſuppliant handsto heav'nerect! 


L 
* 
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Yet ſome to temples fled, and humble rites cin 
Perform'd to Thor and Moden fabled gods, | 
Who with their vot'rier in one ruin ſhar'd, 

Derwhelm'd and cruſh*'d. Others in frantic mood, Trepida- 
Run hein thro' the ftreets. Their hideous et n. * 
Rend the dark we/kin. Horror ſtalks around - 


Horror. 


Wild Vari, g, and his /ad concomitant 
Deſpair, of abject look. At ev'ry gate 
The thronging populace with haſty ſtrides 
Preſs furious, and, too eager of eſcape, * 
b IS d Obſtrutt 


(1) To be ſpoken quick from the words, 
Where ſhould 7% defolation, | = 


= 
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OH ruct the ſpacious. way. The rocking ſtreet 

Deceives their fociſlefa. To and fro they reel 

Atoniſfd as with. wine o'ercharg'd. When lo! 

The parched earth her inen mouth diſparts 

Horrible chaſm profound ! With fwift deſcent_ 

Old Ariconium inks; and all her tribes, 

Heroes and ſenators, down tothe realms - 

Of endleſi night. Mean while the /ooſen'd winds . 

Infuriate, molten rocks and globes of fire | 

Hurl'd 4hizh above the c/onds ; till all their force 

Conſum'd, her ray nous jaws,earth ſatiate, cio, d. 
TA Philips.] 

XX. | 
RI DIC. C. L E. 


Swift on Tranſubſtantiation. (1) [Tale f 4 
| Tub, Sect. 4]. | 
Scene, Lord Peter's houſe; a table covered 
with plates, knives, and forks, and a brown 
loaf in the middle of the table. 
Lord Peter, Martin, Jack.. . | 
Doron 1 gentlemen, bread is the 
: -staff of life. In bread is contained, 
incluſive, the quinteſſence of beef, mutton, veal, 
veniſon, partridge, plumb- pudding, and custard ; 
and, to render a comblete, there is intermin- 
gled a due quantity of- water, whoſe crudities 
are: 


(1). A pupil, in order to his expreſſing pro- 


perly this leflon, mult be let a little into the. 


author's plot; that by Petcr is meant the Pope, 

by Martin the Lutheran church, and by Jack. 
the Calviniſts. That, in this paſſage he expo- 

ſes the doctrine of the wafer's being, trauſub- 
ſtantiated into the real body of Chriſt ; the 

Papiſts refuſing the cup to the laity ; the arro- 
gance of the Popes; and the evils ariſing from 
perſecution. 
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are ctrrected by yeast, and which therefore be- " 
comes, to all intents, and purpoſes, a wholeſome * 
fermented liquor diffuſed througli the s of the wh 
bread, Therefore he, who eats uead, at the ©* mal 
ſame time cats the bent of food and drinks the =P | 
beat of liquors. Come on brothers, the cauſe is Inviting}. 
204 ; fall to, and fpare not. Here is a ſuonl- 
= of excellent Banitead mutton [pointing to the 
brown loaf ] as ever was cut with knife. Here 
you may cut and come again. But, now I 
think on it, I had better help you -zy/eif, now 
my hand is in. Young people are U. Come, 
brother Martin, let me help you to this Hlicſde. 
Martin. Ah lord [fo Peter ordered his Surpriſes, 
brothers to call him] 1 doubt, with great ſub- Suu 
zuiſſiou, here is Some. liltle miitake. In my hum- wn 
ble ES A a LE - 
Peter. Whatyou are merry ? Come then, let Peeviſh--. 


0 -" 
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us hear this jest, your head is fo big with. ne.. 
Martin. No jeſt indeed my lord. But un- 1 3 
| , a Submiſ- F 
leſs Iam very much deceived, your lordſhip was gon _ 
pleaſed,a little white ago, to drop a word about | #t 
-utton ;. and I ſhould be glad to ee it upon tze _- 
table. Peevith-.., 


Peter. How / I don't comprehend you, nern.. 
Jack. Why, my lord, my brother Martin, Submi- 
I ſuppole,is +:z1gry,and tongs to ſee the /poulder fon,» © 
of Banſtead 7tiozry, you ſpoke of, come to table. BY 
Peter. Pray explain yourſelves, gentlemen. Peevißß 8 
Either! you are both out of your wits, or are oY 
diſpoſed to be merry alittle un/:aſonably. 1Lonrn *-i 
had better keep your jokes till after dinner. 
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Brother Martin, if you don't like the „ice Thave recolle&, 
helped you to, I will cut you another ; tho' 1 Tu 
Mould think it the choice bit of the whole ſhoulder, WW 
Martin. What then, my lord, is this-brows Queſt. 
leaf a ſhoulder of Banſtead mien all this while; Wonder. 
H 2 Fett, 
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Keprov- Peter. Pray, Sir, leave off your impertinencez., 
= andeat your vials, if you pleaſe. I am not 
by diſpoſed to reliſh your wit at preſent. 
* Affirma- Martin. May I then, my lord, be /ou/ed 
tion. over head and ears in a horſe-pord; if it ſeems to 
my eyes, my fingers, my noſe, or. my teeth; 
either % or more, than a ſlice of a ſtale ſix - 
penny. brown loaf. | | 
Jack. If T ever ſaw a /poulder of ' mutton in 
my /ife look /% lite a ſix penny brown Jef, 1 
am an old get woman. 
Reprov-- Peter. Look you, gentlemen, to convince you; 
| wg. what a couple of b/ind, poſitive, ignorant, puppies; 
= Jsocu are, I will uſe but one plain argument, 
. 4 Execra- The 4 7 roaſt both your ſouls on his gridiron to 
2 tion. alli eternity, if you don't believe this [clapping 
lus hand upon the brown loaf} to be a /howider 
* of as good mutton as ever was ſeld in Leaden- Hall 
* market, Martin. Why truly, upon 
Recollec- more mature con ſide ratiotr n 
tion. Tack. Why, ay, now I have thought Setter on 
3 the thing, your lordſhip ſeems to be in the 4g. 
Keconcili- Peter. O ow youare come tog]. Boy 
4 ation. fill mea bumper of c/aret. Come brothers, here 
s good Health to youboth _ 
"2 Submiſ- Martin and. Jack. Thank your good lordſhip, 
4 


* and ſhall be glad to p/edge you. 
2 Peter. That you ſhall my boys. I am not a 
maäaan to refuſe you ary thing in reaſon. A mode- 
* ; hem. rate glaſs of wine is a cordial. There, [Giving 
2d them a cruſt each, ] There is a be r a piece for 
1 you. True natural juice of the grape. None of 
9 Surpriſe. your naſty Ca lerdaſh int ners breuingi— What 

= as now! [Obſerving them to ſture.] Are you at 

Threat- your doubts again? Here boy, Call neighbor 
ng. Dominic(1) the blackſmith here. Bid him bring 
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* sint Pominie was javentoroftheinquiſtien. 
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pong; with him, Ned hot — d'ye bear, Pl 
ch you to doubt. — 
Martin. (1) Come Jack. This boos like to Trepida. 
be too hot for you and me ſoon. He is quite ra- | E 
ving mad. Let's get away (2) as faſt as we can. 
Jack. A plague on his crazy head, if ever [ 
put my noſe within his 4 again, may it be. 
pinched off in good earneft. [Exeunt running. 
* 


XXI. 
EXHORTATION. 
Prologue to Cato, by Mr. Pope. 
1 wake the ſoul by tender ſtrokes of art, 
To raiſe the genius and to mend the heart; Teaching 

To make mankind in con/ti-us virtue bold, (3) 

Live o'er each ſcene, and be what they 5: huld ; Courage. 
For ibis the tragic mule firſt trod the ſtag e, 
Commanding tears.to ſiream through ev'ry age. Teaching... 
'TyrantS no more their ſavage nature kept, 

And foes to virtue wonder'd how they wept. | 
4) Our author ſuns by vulgar ſprings to move, Wonder: 


he hero's glory, or the virgin's /ove, Contempt 
In pptying love, we but our weakneſs ſhow, 
And wild ambition well deſerves its woes * * 


Here tears ſliall feu from a more gen'rous cauſe, Exciting 


) To be ſpoken guck to the end. 
(2) Separation of the proteſtants from the 


Romiſh church. 2 "+. 

(3) The words: mend the heart, may be ex- 2 * 1 

1 with the right hand laid upon the bre. Wo gay 
(4) 1 queſtion whether all readers of this liue 


* 


[Our author ſbuns, &c.] underſtand it as the a 
thor meant it. The ſenſe, in plain proſe wou 
be, © Our author thinks. it beneath him to en- 
dea vor to affect you by the common fubje&t uf 
tragic diſtreſs, as the fall of a prince or ſtatef* 
man, or the misfortunes occaſionsd by love 
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- Such tears as patriets ſhed for * laws. of 
He bids your breaſt with ancient ardors riſe, Pf 
And calls forth Ryman drops from Br itiſh eyes 
274 Virtue confeſt i in human [hape he draws, 
| Venera. What Lato thought, and godlite Cato was ; 
No common objec to your light diſplays, 
. But what with þ/: 2afure Head itſelf ſurveys, 
Eſteem. A þr29e man ſtruggling in the ſtorms of fate, 
And great!y te lang with a falling Hate. 
While Cato gives "bis 4e ' ſenate laws, 
* 3 What % m (1) beats not in his. c cauſe? 
6 Who ſees him ad, but ene ev'ry deed ? 
Who hears him gr04z and does not uiſh to bleed? 
Captemy: Ev'n when proud Cz/ar midſt triumphal cars, 
The /poils ofnations and the pop of wars, 
oy 7 gnualy vain, and impotently great, 
| Sew d Rome her Cato 's figure : drawn in ſtate, 

Dejection. As her dead father's rio rend image Pali, 

— The fomp was {arken'd, and the day orca; 
Grief. The triumph cat. Tears gufh'd from eo exe. 
Contempt. The world's great victer pals'd unheeded by. 

: Her Jas good man dejected Rome ador'd, - 
Crief. And honor d Ce/ar's leſi than Cato's ſword, 
Teaching. Britons attend ! Be worth lik: this aptroy'd, 
ef And ſhew, you have the virtve (2) to be 109'd 

With honeſt ſ:orn the firſt fam'd Cato view'd ' 

Rome /earning arts from Creece, whom ſhe 
vs 3 3 fuvdu'” d. ” 
«of Our ſcene precariozly ſubſiſts 700 long 

at On French tranflation.and Italian ſong. 
Exciting. Dare to have yen gongſelv:s Alert the Hage, 
1 ; Bo j5!/y warn'd wi H your own "native rage. 
. , Such plays alrne ſhould pleaſe a Britiſb ear, 
As Cato el, had not 2 4 to hear. 


| (1), The wards, at boeſom beats ot, may be 
ſpoken with the right hand preſſed to the breaſt. 
(2) So may the word, virtue. 


L ESSONS. 
XXII 2 
Fumourous ſcene between Dennis the critic, 


(ſaty rically repreſented * Swift, as mad) 
and the Doctor. 


Scene, Dennis's garret, 


Dennis, Doctor, Nurſe, Lintot the bookſeller, 
and another author. 


" 
"5 
" 


Dennis. [Looking wiſe, and bringing out his 
words ſlowly and formally. ] 


EW ARE, Doctor, that it fare not with © 
- you as it did with your predeceſſor, the es 1 
famons Hippocrates whom the mitaten citizens 
of Abdera ſent for in this very manner to cure 4 
the phileſopher Democriius, Fe returned full pride. 
of admiration at the wiſdom of the perſon, whom 
he had ſuppoſed-a /unatic. Behold, Doctor, it 
was thus that Aristotle him ſelf and all the great * 
ancients ſpent their days and nights - wrapped up 


——- 


in criticiſm, and beſet all round with their own. Po *þ 
writings. As for: me, be aſſured 1 have no «A 44> 
diſeaſe, beſides a ſwelling in my legs, of which 3 


I ſay nothing, fince your. art may farther cer- 
tify-you- + | 

Doctor. pray Sir how: a you contract td? 
this ſwelling ? , Que 


Dennis. By criticiſin. 


Doctor. By .Criticif7 
1 have ve . beard nor read of 8 3 

Dennis. Death Si A dimemper , It es gen * 
distemper; but a noble art. I have ſat fourfyers n 
hours a day at it, and are ou a dottgr, and dun 2 


know, that there is a 288288 
whe lraiu and the 4 * 
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OQuettios. Doctor. What made you fit ſo many hours, 


Sir ? 
Earneſt. Denuis. Cato, S. 
F Doctor. Sir, 41. ſpeak of your distemper. 
W hat gave you —_ lumonr ? 
Peeviſh. Dennis. Cato, Cato, Cato. (1) 
Intreat. Nurſe. For God's fake Doctor, name not 


| this e ſpirit; it is the who/? c of his mad- 
Grieß, 7/5. Alas! poor maiter will have his ts again. 
| F [Almoſt crying. ] 
Wonder. Lintot. Fits'! with a pox; A man may 
well have e and ſwell'd /zgs that fits writing 
fourtzen hours in a diy, The Kemarks, the 
Rem-rks, have brought / his complaints upon 

him, 


Obeſtion. Doctor. The Rem: ris! what are hey? 
Wonder. Dennis. Death! Have you never read my 


* ®Peevih. Rem:rks g ll be 5 1ng*d if this „ig. rd books 
_ ſeller has advertis'd the book as it ſhould have 
been. 

Lintot. Not advcrii/? it, quotha ! pox”! 1 
have laid out ponds after pounds in acpertiſing. 
There has been as much one for the book, as 
could be done for 47y 699k in Christen om. 
Caution. Doctor. We had better not talk of Leos, 
* Sir; lam ri they are the fuel that yes his 
delirium, Mention books 726 more. 
I deſire a word in private with this gentle- 
Queſtion. man. 1 ſuppoſe, Sir, you are poi cry? 
Gent. dir, I am his fri: 7. 2 
Doctar, I doubt, it not. What r-gim n 
0” have you rv- ace ho has been under 
* Fou care! You remember I ſuppoſe the, 
” paſſge in C. Lſus, which ſays, „If the patient, 
. « onthe third day, have an ½%t rv /, ſuſp-nt 
Teaching e the mnie nent. at night.” Let fung 015 


he 5 * 
UN publiſhed rethaoks' ngen the year 1712 
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F 
be uſed to corro05 0 nat.” 1 hope, you 
have, upon 70 accllin Tr tation by MED 
Hellebare ? . 8 * 2 
Gent. Sir, you i er guite. Pride ad 
Doctor. What! An apothecary tell a phyſi- Anger. 
clan he miſlak:s | Tou pretend to diſpute my . 
preſcription “ Pharmacopola componat. Medicus on 
/olus pra ſeribat. Fumigate him, I ſay, this very Authority/ 
evening, While he is relieved by an interval. hs 
Dennis. Death, Sir! Do you take my friend Anger. | 
for an apothecary ! A man of genius and learning ' 
tor an apathecary ! Know, Sir, that this gentle- Authority, 
man profeſſes, like myſelf, the two ee ſci- 
ences in the univerſe, Criticiſm, -and Poetry. 
By the immortals, he himſelfas author of three 
whole paragraphiinmy Kemarks,bada hand inmy — 
Public Spirit, and aſſiſted me in my deſcription 
of the Furies and infernal regions in my Appius. 
Lintot. He is an author. You miſtake the 
gentleman, Doctor. He bas been an author | 
theſe twenty years,to his S eller's knowledge, .-Y 
if to 226 one's elſe. Sneer. 
Dennis, Is all the town in a combination Ve 
Shall poetry fall to the ground Muſt our repu- 
tation in foreign countries be quite loſt? O De- Anguiſhs 
firuftion ] Per{ition ! Curſed Opera ! Con- 
founded Opera ! (1) As poetry once raiſed tities, 
ſo, when poetry fails, citie, are overturned, and 
the world is ng more. 
Doctor. He raves, he raids. He walk. be Anxiety, 
pinioned, he muſt be trait, ane, that he 
may do 70 miſchief. 4 2 * 
Dennis. Ol am fic? A /ic_ Vexation. 
Doctor. That is a goodynptom ; _ fort: . 
good ſymptom. To be ſick to death s 4+ 


(1) He wrote a ww t 
of public ſpirit proceeds fi 
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*Queſtion. 
Fee viſh. 


Obſequi. * 


Directing. 
Anxiety. 


Fury with Dennis. Ca 
Pride. 


„ 


pee viſh. 


- Obſequi. 


Directing. 
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modern ter is Gtoe preclarum. When 
a patient is . be is half cured. 
Pray, Sir, oF 7”. i fick ? 

Dennis. Of Of every thing. 
] am fick of the FM iments, of the diction, of 


the protaſis, of the epitaſis, and the catastrophe. 


Aas, for the % drama The drama is no more. 
Nurſe. If you want a dram, Sir, I will 
bring yon a couple of penn'orths of iu in a 
minute. Mr. Lintot has drank the laſt of the 
noggin. 

Dennis. O ſcandalins want! O ſhameful 
omiſſion ! By all the immortal; here is not the 
ſhadow of a Peripetia' No change of fortune in 
the tragedy. 

Nurſe. Pray, Sir, don't be uneaſy about 
change. Give me the /ix- pence, and l'll get you 
change immediately at the gin. ſhop next door. 

Dector. Held your peuc:, good woman. His 
fit increaſcs, We muſt call for Hep. Mr. Lin- 
tot a hold him, pray. [Doctor gets 
behind Linrot. ] 

Lintot. Plague on the "man ! J am afraid, 
he is really mad. And, if he be, who, the devil 
will buy the Remarks 2 1 wiſh [ſcratching his 
bead] he had been % — t rather than 1 had 
meddled with his Remarks, 

Doctor. He mult uſe the co/d bath, and be 
cupped on the head, The /5mptoms ſeem deſper- 


| . Avicen ſaya, « If learning be mixed with 
a; 


ain, that is got of a contexture t to re- 

« ceive it, the — till it be totally 
een ed. & muſt endeavor to eradi- 
ateabele indigedted ideas out of the pericrani- 
udn, and to reſtore the patient to a competent 
knowlegge of himſelj. 


tand off ! Unhani me, miſ- 
creants / [The Oy, the nurſe, and Lintot, 
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run out of the room in a hurry, and tumble 
down the garret ſtairs altogether.) Is the 
man whoſe /abours are calculated to bring the 
town toreaſon, mad Is the man, who ſettles 
poetry on the baſis of antiquity, mad ? See 
Longinus in my right hand, and Ariſtoil2 in my 
left 1 [Calls after the doctor, the bookſeller, and 
the nurſe, from the top of the ſtairs.] I am the 
only man among the moderns, that ſupport the 
venerable ancients. And am I to be aſſaſſinated * 
Shall a 600k/e/ier, who has lived upon my /abors, 
take away that /zfz, to which he owes his ſup- 
port? [Goes into his garret and ſhuts the door. 


XXII. 4. 
ADORATION. =—_ 
Milton's Morning him. [Parad.Loft. B.V.v.153. | 


£ Sy are thy g/orions works, Parent of good, Veggrat: 

1 Aimighty ! Thine this univerſal frame, n 

Thuswendronsfair! Thyſelf(t)howwondrousthen Admirat. 

Unſpcakable ! who ſitt'ſt above the heav'ns, Venerat. 

To us inviſible, or dimly ſeen | 

In theſe thy ewe works; yet theſe declare Love with 

Thy goodneſ7 beyond thought, and pow'r divine. Venerat. 

Speak, ye who be}? can tell, ye ſons of light, 

Angels! For (2) y: behold him, and with ſongs 
I 


(1) © Thyſelf how wend”cous,” &c. The ſenſe, 
in proſe, would be, © If thy works be ſü wen- 
derfully excellent, thine own original excellence 
is unſpeakable, and inconceiveable.“ It is not, 1 
believe, generally underſtoſ fo, elſe readers 
would not (as I have heard many)make pauſe 
between the word then and unſpeakable, _ 
(2) The reader need ſcarce be told, that ſuch 
matter ought to be exprefſed with as much 
ſmoothneſs and liquidity of utterenceas poſſible. 


Sacred 
Rapture. 


'ACmirat. 
Lowly Sub 
Iii fon. 


Rapture. 
K+ 
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And choral /mphonizs, day without night, 
Circle his throne rejoicing. (1) T. in Heav' u! 
On carth join all ye creatures to ct | 
Tlim firſt, Him laſt Him midſt, and without end. 
Faireſt of ſtars, laſt in the train of »ight, 

If better thou belong not to the daws, 

Lure pledge of day that crown” ſt the ſmiling morn 


With thy bright crc/et/ praiſe him in thy ſphere, 


While morn ariſes, that ſwect hour of prime. 
(2) Thou, of this great world both eye and /oul, 
Acknowledge Him thy pgrewter, Sound his praiſe 
In thy eternal courſe, both when thou c/iſt, 
And when high noon haſt gain'd, and when thou 
| Fall ſt. - | 
Moon, that now ue t the orient en, now 5 / 
With the fix'4 ſtars, fix d in their ſphere on high 
And ye hve other warn!'ring or65 that move 

In myſtic dance, 29 without ſong ! reſound 

Zlis praiſs, who out of darkneſs call'd up light 
Air, and ye elements, the e/1eſt birth 

Of nature's woms, that in quaternion run 
Perpetual circle, multiſorm; and mix 

And zouri/h all things ; let your ceaſel:ſ5 change 
Vary to our great Maker (till new praiſz. 

Ye mills, and exhalations that now riſe 

From 44//, or ſtreaming late, duty or grey, 

Till the ſun paint your flezcy ſrirts with gold, 
In honcr to the world's great Author riſe ; 
Whether to deck with c/ou4s, th? ancolour'd ſry, 
Or cheer with falling ſhow'rs the ther/ly ground, 


(1) „ Ye in heay'n.” This is generally ill pointed. 
Theſe words are a complete ſentence. The meaning 
is, „I call on you [Angels] to praiſe God in your celeſ- 


tial habitation.” And then the poet goes on to call on 


the terreſtrials to join their humble tribute. : 
(2) ** Thou ſun of this,” &c. To be ſpoken a little 


more ore rotundo, or full mouthed, than the forego- 


ing, to image the ſtupendous greatneſs of a world of fire, 
equal, as ſuppoſed by aſtronomers, to a million of earths, 


LESS O NS. 
Kiſing, or falling, ſtiil advance his praiſe. 


His praiſe, ye wind: that from four quarters ow 
Breathe ſoft or loud; andwaveyourto/s, ye pines, _ 

With ev'ry flat, in ſign of worſhip wave. 

Fountains, and ye that warble as ye flow, 

Metodieus murmaurs, warbling tune his praiſe; 

Join voices, all ye living ſouls, Ye birds, 

T hat ſinging up to heaven's high gate aſeænd, 

B-ar on your wings, and in your nets, his praiſe. 

Ye that in waters glide, and ye that wa/k | 

The earth, and „lately treat, or lauly creed. * 
Witn'ſs, if I be ſilent, morn or ev'y, 

To hill, or valley, fountain, or freſh ſhade 

Made voca/by my ſong, and taught his ra. | 
Hail univerſal Lori Be bountcous (till, Profound 
To give us only good; and if the xieht _ Submit 
Vath gather'd aught of coil, or conceal'd, 228. 
Dijpr/e it, as now day the dark diſb-Id. * 


XXIV, : 
PEEVISHNESS, 


The ſcene between Priuli, a Venetian ſenator, Cel 
ard j:{fier, who had married his daughter _— 
without his conſeut, and being afterwards *' »®: 
reduced to poverty, and ſoliciting his father- 
in- law to relieye his diſtreſs, receives the ſol- 
lowing treatment. [Venice PRESERVED. ] 

* 4 
Priuli and Jaffier. «1 

N. O more! VIL hear no more, Be gone, Peevilks 

and Jade me, neſs. 

Jaff. Not — me a By my ſufferings, but courage: 

, * gu Fall. 

My lord! my lord am not that abject wretch | 

Loui, me. Where's the d1/ *rence, throws Remonſtr, 

me beck 


* 


1 


„% 


— 


| 
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_ 
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Peeviſh. 
Courage. 


DiftrcLſ;. 


Remonſtr. 


Peeviſh- 
neſs. 
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So far behind you, that I muſt not ſpeak to you? 
Pr. Have you not wrong'd me: 
Jaff. Could my nature e'er 

But have endur'd the hough! ot doing wrong, 

I need not now thus /ow have bent myſelf 

To gain a hearing from a cruel father. 

You cannot /ay that I have ever wrong'd you. 
Pr. I fay you've wrorg'd me in the niceſt 

point, 


The honor of my houſe. You can't defend 


Remonſtr. Your 64/7ne/5 to me. When you ſirſt came 


Chiding. 


Remonſtr. 


Self- Def. 


| A 
"s 
* 


Re proach. 


Lxecra- 
tion. 


Chiding. 


home, 
From travel, I with oper arms received you, 
Vleas'd with your ci viiturs; ſought to 
raiſe you. | 
My houſe, "my table, fortune, all was yours. 
And in requital of my beſt endeavours, 
Yeu treacheteuſy practis'd to undo me; 
Seduc'd the joy of my declining age, 
My o:l; chiid, and ſtole her from my Sem. 
Jai, Is this your gratind: to him who /av'd 
Your daughter's life? You know, that, but 
for me, ö 
Von had been chi/d/:fi, Treſter'd her to you, 
When ſund before your eyes amidſt the waves, 
I hazard:d my life for hers; and ſhe 
Has vie paid me with her gen rous /097, 
Pr. Jou ſtole her from me, like a „/e, you 
ole her, 
At dead of nt. That curſed hour you choſe 
To e me ot al! my heart held dear. 
Put may y9:r {oy in her prove falſe as mine. 
May the hard hand of pinching pooerty 
Optreſi and griu you; till at laſt you find 
The cars of difobediznc: all your fortune. 
Home and be humble. Study to retrench. 
Diſcharge? the lazy vermin of thy hall, 
Thoſe pagearits of thy folly. 
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Reduce the glittering trafpings of thy wifes 

To humbie weeds fit for thy narrow ſtat”, 

Then to ſome /#6476 cottage both retire, | 
And with your /taro/ing brats enjoy your h, 
Home, home, I fay. [ Exit.) 


XXV. 


CONTEMPT of the common objects of pur- 
ſair, From Mr. Pope's Eflay cn Man, 


OR and Shame from no condition riſe; Teaen. 
act well your part: There all the honor lies. 
Fortune in men has ſome V dig*rence made; 
One flaunts in razs ; one futt:rs in brecae ; 
The cobler apron'd, and the par ſen geun d; 


The frlar Hooded and the monarch erown'd, - - ii 
« What differ more (you cry) than crown ard Quelt. \ 
cow! .\ 


[III you, friend! A wiſe man and a fool. Inform. 
You'll #2, if once the wiſe mary as the m: Teach. 
Or cobler lite, the parſon will be drunk; 


+ F/:rth makes the man, and *want of it the TApprota.. 


. . 1 
Low; Contemt. | 


The re/t is all but leather or pruncili. | 4 
Stuck oer with titles, and hunground with firings, user. ng 
Th. thou may'lt be by 4/ngs or whores of kings, 1 
Boa the pure Hoc of an illuſrious rac? Contempt 
In quit feu from Lacrece to I. ucrece: 
But by voor father's worth if yours you rate, 
Count me thoſe only, who were good and great, 
Co! if your anci-nt, but izncble blood, 
| I 2 

[1] This line (11 tell you, fricnd,“ &c.) 
may be expreſſed in a ſort of important ha't- 
whi'per, and with figrificant, looks, and nods, 
as if a grand ſecret was told, | 


Os 
, x 


4 


Qeeſt. 


Sneer. 


Contempt 


Re monſt. 
Averſion. 


Approbat. 


2 Admirat. 


Superior 
Neglect. 
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Has crept thro” /corzdre/s ever ſince the flood: 
Go and pretend, your family is 1 ' 
Nor own, your fathers have been fools ſo long, 
What can ennoble /i, or /aves, or cowards ” 
Alas! not a// the % d of all the Howards. 
Look _ * greatneſs. Say, where greatneſs 
ies ? 
Where, but among the heroes and the wi/e, 
Hero:s are all the ſume, it is agreed, 
From /:c-donia's madman to the Sede. 
The whole frange purpo/: of their lives to find, 
(1) Or nale an enemy of all mankind. 
Not oe looks bactward : onward ſtill he goes: 
Yet re'er looks forward, farther than his 2ſe. 
No leſs alike the politic and wi/? ; 
(2) All fy ou things, with circumſpective eyes: 
Men in their 4%, unguarded hours they take 
Not that enſelves are wiſe ; but others weak. 
But graut that thoſe can conguer; thrſecan cheat; 
*Tis phraſe ard to call a vi/lain great. 
Who wictedly is wi/e, or madly brave, 
Is but the more a fo./, the more a knave. 
Who noble ends by noble means obtains, 
Or, failing, /z//:s in exile, or in chains, 
Like good Aurelius let him reign ; or bleed 
Like Sccrates ; that man is great indeed. 
What's fame 2 a fancy'd life in others breath ; 
A thing bnd us, ev'n befor“ our death, 
Juſt what you Year's your own ; and what's 
| Unknown, 


The ſame (my lord !) if Ty/ly's or your own. 


(1) I have put a pauſe after make, _ 
contrary to general rule, to mark the antitheſis 
between find and make, more diſtinctly. 

(2) % All fly, flow thing,” to be pronounced 
very flowly, and with a cunning look, 
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All, that we feel (1) of it, begins and ends 

In the /arall circle of our foes or friends ; 

To all beſides as much an empty ſhade, 

An Eugene libiug, as a Cæſar dead; 

Alike or when, or where, they /hone or ſhine, 
Or on the Rubicon, or on the Ahijne. 


A wit's a feather, and a chief a rod; Contempt. 
An honeſt man's the nob/eſt work of God. Approba. 
Fame, but from death a vi/lain's name can ſave, | 
As juſtic: tears bis body from the gravs; © Averſion. 
When what t' 4/ivicn better were reſigu'd, 

Is hung on 4igh, to poiſon half mankind. Blaming, 


All fame is foreign, but of tru? deſert ; 
Plays round the head ; but comes not to the 


heart. (2) Superior 

One / approving hour, whole years outweighs, Neglect. 
Of /tupid ſtarers, and of lud huzzas ; Contempt. 

And more true joy Marcellus exi/'d feels, Admira. 
Than Caeſar with a ſenate at his heels. Concempt. 

In parts ſuperior what advantage lies ? | Queſtion, 

Tell (for you can) what is it to be wi/? ? Reſpect. 


' Tis but to know, how Little can be known; Concern. 
To ſee all others faults. and ſeel our own : 

Condemn'd in ,,,, or in arts to dradge 

Without a ſecond, and without a judge. 

Truths would you teach, to ſave a ſinking land, 

All fear; none ail you; and few underſtand. 

Painful pre-eminence ! yourſelf to view Suffering. 
Above life's weakne/5, and its comforts too. 

Bring then theſe bleſſings to a ſtrif# acciunt ; Arguing. 
Make fair deductions : ſee to what they mount. 

How much of ether each is ſure to coſt ; 

How each for other oft is wholly /oft ; 


Ty 


(1) 4 All that we feel, &c. to be expreſſed 
with the right hand laid upon the breaſt. 
comes not to the heart.” to be 


2 
Spoken witk the right hand laid upon the breaſt. 
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How inconſiſtent greater goods with theſe ; 

How fometimes He is riſqu'd, and always 2a/* ; 

Think. And if” % ſuch things thy enyy call, 
Queſtion. Say, would ſt thou be the 147 t whom they fail? 
Contempt To ſigh for r:6521d; it thou art ſo ſilly, 

Mark how they grace Lord Unibra, or Sir Billy. 

Is yellow dirt the paſſion of thy life ? 

Look but on Grips, or on Gripns' wife. 
Concern. If parts allure thee, think how Bac ſhin'd, 

The wi/e/t, 5riaht:ſt —meanrſt of mankind : 
Contempt Or ravith'd with the whi/t/ing of a name, 
Averſion. See Cromwell damn'd to everlaſting fame: 
Teaching. If all unitzd thy ambition call, 

From ancient ſtory learn to ſcorn them all. 


XXVI. 


CLOWNISH BASHFULNESS, and AWE 
WARDNESS. 


The meeting between Humphry Gubbin, and 
Mr. Pounce. PTend. Huſb.] 


Foolih Humph. Hs prettily this park is itock'd 
wonder. with /o/dicrs, and deer, and 
ducks, and Ja i . Hih Where are the % Fel- 
Queſtior. {o2vs gone ? M here can the) be, trow ?—TI'll aft 
theſe people, - ——A—a—a—you pretty 
$curggertieman{toFainlove' didyouſee Vather ? 
Kain. Your tler, Sir? 
Tumph. Ey, my Vather, a weezle- faced eres 
old gem leman with /pz2 [hats ? 
; Fain. No, vir. 
Attention Pymph. A crab tie in his hand. 
Pounce. We have met nobody with theſe 
Queſlicn. | „ar. But, /re, I have ſcen 25. fore Are 
* r. Huvufhiy Gubbin, fun and +5-ir to 
i Harry Cubbie ? 
Humph. F, fy and that were all, I'fe his 


n 
8 


— 


E10 %%. 


but how lung 1 ſhall be his heir, I can't tell: 
for a talk o' diſinheriting on ma every day. 
Pounce. Dear Sir, I am glad to ſee you, I Joy. 
have had a deſire to be acquainted with you ever 
fince I ſaw you c/ench your fi/t at your father, 
when his back was turned toward you. I /ovea 
young man of ſpirit. | 
Humph. Why, Sir, would it not vex a man Vexation. 
to the very heart, blood and guts on him to have 
a crabbed old fellow ſnubbing a body every min- 
ute before company ? | | 
Pounce. Why, Mr. Humphry, he uſes you Exciting. 
like a boy. * 
Humph. Like a boy, quotha ! he uſes me like complain, 
a dog, A lay! ine on now and then, e'en as 
ifa were breaking a hound to the game. —— 
You can't think what a fantrum a was in this 
morning, becauſe I boggled a little at marrying 
my own born couſin. | 
- Pounce. A man can't be too /crupulons, Caution. 
Mr. Humphry, a man can't be too ſerupulins. 
Humph. Why, Sir, Fcould as ſoon love Complain. 
my own fleſh and b/cod, We ſhould ſquabble 
like brother and ſiſter, not like man and wife. 
Do you think we ſheuld not Mr Pray gyetion.. 
gentlemen, may I crave your names f 5h 
Pounce. Sir, I am the very perſon, that has Curioſitys 
been employed to draw up the articles of mar- Bees 
riage between gen and your con ſin. "Re" 
UHumph. Ho, ho! ſay you fo ? then may- NN + 
hap, you can tel one ſome things one wants to | 
know. A—a-—pray, Sir, what e/tyeate am 
] heir to? E? . 
Pounce. To fifteen hu:dred pounds a year, Informa. 
julailed estate. | 3 
Humph. Suigger- ! I'fe glad on't with . Joy. 
my heart. And a--a—can you ſatisfy ma in 
another guesſion Pray, bow e bel? Queſt, 


F 


6 ons 


Informa, Ponnce. Three? and twenty laſt March. 
Vexation. Humph. Plague on it! As ſure as you are 
there, they have kept ma ic. | have been 
told, by goody C/ack, or goody Tipple, I dan't 
know which, that I was born the very year 
the ſtone pig sty2 was built; and every body 
knows the pig stye in the back cloſe is three and 
"* twenty year ofd, I'll be Ae in a harſe pond, 
if here has not been triets play'd ma. But, 


I Queſtion, pray, Sir mayn't1 crave your ame ? 
| Inſorma. Pounce, My name fir is Pounce, at your 
ſervice. « 


Humph. Ponce with a P 8 
Pounce. Yes, Sir, and Samuel with an 8. 
Earneſt. Humph. Why, then, Mr. Samm / Pounce, 
(chuckling, and wriggling, and rubbing his 
hands earneſtly] do you know any clever gentle- 
woman of your acquaintance, that you think 
I could e? For I'll be hang'd like a dog, an 
I han't taken a rig down averſion to my 
couſin, ever ſince Vath@ propoſed her ro ma.— 
And ſince every body knows [ cam? up to be 
married, I ſhould not care to go down again 
with a flea in my ear and look /“ d, d'ye fee, 
Plotting. Pounce. [After a pauſe. ] Why, Sir, I have 
a thought just come into my hea/, And if you 
will walk along with this gentleman and me, 
where we are going, 1 will communicate it. 


Joy. Homph. With all my heart, good Mr. 
1 5 * * Samue! Pounce. [F-xeunt.] 
» i * 4's 
4 ; , a 
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XXVII. 
MOURNFUL DESCRIPTION. . - 
From Aneas's account of the Sack of Troy 
[Dryd. Virg. Eu. II.] : 
A LL were attentive to the gollike man i» Attenti 
A When from his lofty couch he thus bebe. 5 8 
Great gu-en! What you command me to relate Nee ee 
Renews the ſad r2menbrauce (1) of our fate; apy) os: 
An empire from its od foundations rent, 
And every woe the I rojans un#erwent ; "mY; 
A pop lous city made a deſart place; 1 | 
All that 1 /aw, and part of which I was ; 
Not ev'n the hardeſt of our foes could bear, 
Nor ſleru Ulz{/zs tell without a tear. | 
* „ * „„ „„ „„ | A 
'Twas now the dead of night, when Jeep 5 9 
repairs x ; Horror. & 
Our bodies worn with t0i/s, our minds with cares, | K. 
When Hedor's gha (2) before my fight appears ; 
Shrouded in blood he ſiged, and bath'd in tears ; 
Such as when by the fierce Felides flain, © Pity. 
''heflalian courſers dragg'd him o'er the plain, 
Swoln were his feet, as when the thougs were 
thruſt | | 
Thro' the pierc'd limbs his body black with duſt, * 
Unlike that Hector, who reiurn'd from toils 
Of war triumphant in /actan {Þoitgs oy 
Or him who made the fainting Greeks retire, Courage 


Hurling (4) amidſt their fects the Fömkin fire. 


E 
4 — 
wy . 
— 


(i) The words, fad remembrance, may be 
ſpoken with a ſigh, and the right hand laid on 
the breaſt. ; 

The words, Hector's ghoſt, may be 
ſpoken with a ſtart, and the attitude of fear. 

(4) © Hurling,” to be expreſſed by throwing 
out the arm, with the action of hurling, 


* 


Dire ding. 
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His hair and beard were c/otied ati with gore, 
The ghastly wounds, he for his country bore, 
Now stream'd afreſh. ; 
I wept to ſee the viſionary man, 
And whilſt my trance continu'd, thus began, 
(1) O light of Trojans, and /upport of Troy, 
Thy father's champion, and thy country's joy! 
O, long expected by thy friends ! From whence 
Art thou / late return'd ro our defence? 
Alas what wounds are theſe * What new di/- 
grace 
Deforms the manly honors of thy face ? 
(2) The /p:&re, groaning from his inmoſt 
® breaſt, 
This warning in theſe mournfal words expreſt ; 
Haute goddeſs born! Eſcape by timely flight, 
The flames and horrors of this fatal night. 
The foes already have poſſest our wall; 
Troy nods from high, and totters to her fall. 
Enough is paid to Friam's royal name, 
Enough to country, and to deathleſi fame. 
If by a mortal arm my father*s throne 
Could have been /av'4—this arm the feat had 
done. | 
Troy now commends to thee her future tate, 
And gives her gods companions of thy fate. 
Under their umbrage hope for happier walls, 
And folloWwhere thy various fortune calls, 


(1) © © light of Trojans,” &c. to be expreſſed 
by opening the arms with the action of welcom- 
ing. * 

(2) © The ſpectre, &c. Theſe two lines, and 
the ghoſt's ſpeech, arg to be ſpoken in a deep 
and hollow voice: {lowly and ſolemnly, with lic- 
tle riſiug or falling, and a torpid inertia of action. 
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(1) He ſaid, and brou aht, ſrom forth the /acred 


| wy 
The god's, and relieks of th F fire, 

Now peals of /houts came thund' ring from Har, T repida- 
Cries, threats, and /oud lament, and mingled war. tion. 
The noife approaches, thou * our palace ſtood 
Aloof from ſtreets, emboſon?d cloſe with wood ; 1 
Louder and louder ſtill, 1 hear th' alarms 898 
Of human cries diſtinct, and claſhing arms. = 
Fear broke my /iumbers. | 

I mount the terraſs ; th:nce the town [arvey, 
And-/iſtenz what the ſwelling ſounds convey, 
Then Hector's faith was manife, ty clear'd ; 
And Crecian fraud in open lig ht oppear'd,, 
The palace of Deiphubus aſcends 
In ſmoky flames, and catch2s on his friends, 
Ucalégon burns ext; the /-as are bright 
With /p/er:dors not their cwn, and /hine with 

ſparkling light. 

New clamours, and new clangors now ariſe, 2 
The trumpet's voice, with agonizing crizs. 
With frenzy /2i2'd 1 ran to meet th' alarms, Courage. 
Reſito'd on death, reſoly'd to die in arms. 
But firſt to Sather friends, with whom t' oppoſe. 
If fortune favor'd and reel the fozs, 2 


By courage rouz'd, by lov of country fir'd, bor * 
With ſenſe of donor and rivenge inſpir'd. | * 
Fanth:us, Apollo's prieſi, a ſacred name, Trepids | 


Had Heap d the Grecian f/words, and pa 5 1 the 3 b 
a am?. 5 
N ith relics loaded, fo my doors he e | * 


And by the hard his render grandſor lad. 


IWhat hope, O Pantheus © 1 Pither. can we run? 
IWhrr: make a /iang Or what may; yet be done 2 


* K 


* 
NT FO OY gc. Here the voice re · 
vel l key. 
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Qaeſtion. 
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Grief. 


| Ave. 


Horror. 
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Wonder. 
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Scarce had Toke when Pantheus, witha groan, 
[1] 77 is no mere ! Her glorics now are gone. 
The fatal day, th' appointed hour is come, 
When wrathſul Fove's irrevocable doom 
Transfers the Trojan ſlate to Grecian hands : 
Our city's wrapt in flames: the foe commands. 
To ſeo ral poſts their parties they divide; 

Some +/ock the arrow ftreets, ſome ſcour the wide, 

The C they lil; th* unweary they ſurpriz? ; 

Wo ibis meets death, and death finds him who 
flies, &c. 


xxvm. LE 
RUSTICITY. AFFECTATION. 


The ſcene of Humphry Gubbin's introduction 
to his romantic couſin. [ Tend. Buſband.] 


Humphry, Aunt, Couſin Biddy. 


Humph. UNT, your /ar van our 
I A /aarvaniaunt.— Is !hat—ha, anntd 
Aunt. Tes, couſin Humphry, that is your 
corfin Bridget, Well Ill /eave yaw together.” 
(Ex. Aunt. They ſit. J 
Humph. Aunt dces as ſhe'd be done by, couſin 
Bridget, does not ſhe, couſin? [A long pauſe, 
locking hard at her.] hat, are you Londoner, 
2nd not give a gexileman a civit anſwer, when he 
aſks you a givi/ grefiion Loot ye de fee cou- 


1] Troy is no more, Such ſhort periods, 
comprehending much iv aſew words, may often 
receive additional ſorce by a pauſe (not exceed- 
ing the length of a ſemicolon) between the no- 
minative and theverb, or between thewgerb and 


what is governed by it; "Which otherwiſe ie 


contrary to rule. * PT: * 
| "ay bo N 
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fin, the old volls reſolvingto marry us, I thought 
it would be proper to ſee how Ii you. For 

I don't love to buy a pig in a pole as we 3 
I'ch' country, he, he, he, [Lavg hs. 

Biddy. vir, your per /on and 22 bring to Stif AﬀeRt 
my mind the ue ſtory of Valentine and Or fon. 
What, would they give me, for 4 lover, a Tita- Affected 
nian, a ſon of the earth? Pray an Jer me a 8 

uteſlion or tue * 

Humph. Ey, ey, as many as you p/caſe, cou- Ip 
ſin Bridget, an they be not too hard. 

Biddy. What word were you taten in? How AﬀeQat. 


long bas you been caught? 8 * — 
Humph. Caught! Surprie. 
Biddy. Where were your haunts 2 ® © Queſt. 
Humph. My haunts | Wonder. 


Biddy. Are not clothes very uneaſy to you? Que. 

Is this ſtrange dreſi the firſt you ever wore ? 
Homph. Aw! Wönder 
Biddy. Are you not a great aèmirer of root, Queſt. 

and raw feſh 2—Let me look upon your 24. Alfectat,” 

hope you won't woun'! ne wih them, of Fear, 
Humph. W|Wh:w! [Whiſtles] Heity, "x 9 28 

Mat have we got ! Is ſhe betwattled ? 4" 

gone o' on- ide? | 

_ - Biddy. Can'ſt thou deny, that thou wert 

fuck/:d by a wolf, or at leaſt by a female /atyr ? A 

Thou haſt not been ſo barbarious, 1 hope, ſince 

thou cam'ſt among men, as to hunt thy nurſe. "2 £2 
Humph. Hunt my aur! Ey, ey, tis ſo, pity. - 
ſhe's out of her head, poor thing, a if ſure as a 3 
gun. | Draws away. ] Poor couſin Bridget | How rear. 
long have you been in this condition ! 
Biddy. Condition! What d olt thay, mean by bees 
condition, monſter? AC: 
Humph. How came you upon the bib ropes 2 Queſt. 2 
Was you 5 any body before With F „ 
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Aﬀeted. Biddy. I never hated any thing ſo heartily 
Averſion. before thee. | 
Indifer. Humph. For the matter of that couſin, an it 
| were not a / to talk to a ma1-woman, there's 
Queſt. no Hatred /oft, I aſſure you, But do you hate 
Earneſt. me in carne! | 
Averſion. Riddy. Doſt think any human being can lool 
| upon thee with 9her eyes, than thoſe of Hatred? 
Defire. ® Humph. There is 2 knowing what a wo- 
man loves or hates, by her words. But an you 
were in your ene, couſin, and hated me iu 
earneſi, 1 ſhould be main contented, look you. 
For, may I be w:// horſe-whipt, if Hove one bone 
in your iu, couſin; and there is a fine womar 
- - 1Iamtold, who has a month's 7-4 to ma. 
- Averſion. | Biddy. When I think of ſuch a conſort as 
= thee, the wild boar fhall defile the cleanly ermine, 


or the tygzr be wedded to the Kid. 
| $ 8 Humph. An I marry you, couſin, the 
-& Pole cat ſhall att. wan with the civ-t. 
Romantic Biddy. To imagine ſuch a conjunction, was 
AtſeQatio. as unnatural as it would have been to deſcribe. 
Statira in love with a chimn:y ſweeper, or 
"OrooWat:s with a nymph of Billing ſaat? ; to 
paint, in romance, the ſilver ſ/r?ams running 
uh to their ſources in the ſides of the mountains ; 
to deſcribe the birds on the leafy boyghs utter- 
ing the hoarſe ſound of roaring bears, to repre- 
ſent knights errant murdering diſtreſſed ladies; 
whom their profeſſion obliges them to rie; 
or ladies yielding to the ſuit of their enamour- 
b ed 4ni7h:s before they have ſighed out half the 
j due time at their feet. 1 | 
| Clownih, Humph. If this poor gentleworan ve not out 
| Pity. of Herſelß, may 1 be hang d like a dg. 
[ * g 3 Exit.) 
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XXIX. 
ASKING. REPROOF. APPROBATION, 
From Mr. Pope's TEMurTLE or Fame. [1] 


TROOPcame next, whocrowns and armour 
wore, 


And proud defiance in their /ooks they bore. 


For thee” (they cry'd) “ amidſt alars and Criagiag: 


trife, | 
's We ſail'd A tempeſis down the ſtream of life; 
ce For thee whelenations Hild with fire and blood, 
« And ſwam ie empire through the purple flood. 
& (2) Choſe 8, we dar'd, thy inſpiration un; 
„What virtue ſeem'd, was done for thee alone. 
„ Aitious fools” (the Queen — and 
frown'd) 
ce Be all your deeds in dark obl:vion drown'd. 
«© There //cep forgot, with mighty T yrants gon? ; 
«« Your/tatues moulder'd,& your names unknown”? 
A ſudden cloud ſtraight ſaatch'd them from my 
ſight, - 
And each majeſlic fantom ſunk in night. | 
Then came the iet tribe I yet hadyſeen ;/ 
Plain wes their dre, and md} yas thein 21. 
« Great idol of mankind ! Me neither dim 
* The praiſe of merit, nor aſpire to fame „ 
2 
(1) The pupil, if he has not read the Temple 
of Fame, mult be informed of the plot of the 
poem, viz. The author repreſents numbers of 
the purſuers of fame, as repairing, in crowds,to 
the temple of that goddeſs, in queſt of her ap- 


probation, who are diſferently received by her, 


according to their reſpective merits, Rc. 
(2) © Thoſe ills, &c. The meaning of this 
line (which is not too obvious) is, Our being 


guilty of ſuch extravapancies, ſhews how eaper 


we were to obtain a name.“ 
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ce But ſuf: in deſerts from th' applauſ* of men, 
% Would die unheard of, as we lib d unſten. 
% Tis all we beg thee, to conczal from ſight 
© Thole acts of goodneſ3, which themſelves requite. 
Delight. O let us {till the ſecret joy [1] partake, 
«© To follow virtue ev'n for virtues ſake,” 
Wonder. „And ee there men who ght immortal 
— fame? 
% hs then with incenſe ſhall are our name? 
Informa. But, mortals! Ki, tis till e greateſt pride 
| To blaze thoſe viriues, which the good would 
hide. 
Exciting. Riſe, _ | Riſe ! Add all your tuncful 
7 reath / 
| be Th-/ muſ! not lee p in darkne/5, and in death.” 
Pleaſing. She ſaid. [2] In air the trembling muſic floats, 
DÞelicrip. And on the winds triumphant ſwell the notes ; 
So V, tho' high; ſo ion, and yet ſo clear; 
Ev'n liſt'ning angels iean from heav'u to hear. 
To fartheft ſh rea the ambrojial ſpirit flies, 
Swcet to the vd, and grateſul to the ſhizs. 
While thus I/ intent to ſee and hc, 
| One came, methought, and whi/þp2r*d in my ear; 
*©Quet with 3] © What could thus high thy raſh ambition 
Reproct. raiſe ? | 
Axt thou fond youth l a cadidat? for praiſe ? 
Apology. Tis true, ſaid l, not vid of hopes I came ; 
— For who ſo fond, as youthful bard's, of fame ? 
Concern. Bat few, alas! the cæſal ble ſſing boaſt, 
5 So hard to gain, fo caſy to be 4%. 
"<p How 2ain that /econd lif- in others breath, 
. | — Id ſtate which wits inhcrit= after death. 


4 
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| F1]—©< The ſecret joy, to be expreſſed 
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| with the hund laid opon the breaſt, 
2 2] To be ſpoken as melodiauily as poſſible. 
* [3] “ What could thus high,“ &c. mult be 


ſpoken wit! a lower voice than the loregeing, 
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Eaſe, health and life, for this they muſt ren 
(Unſure the tenure, and how vaſt the fine / ) | 
The great man's curſe, without the gain endure, 
Though wretched, flatter'd, and though envy'd, 
poor. 

All Juck/eſs wits their enemies profeſt, 
And all ſucceſiful, jealous friends at beſt. * _ 
Nor fame I flight, nor for her favors call; Indiffer. 
She comes 2/00k'd for, if ſhe comes at all. | 
But if the purchaſe colts ſo dear à price, Apprehen 
As focthing felly, or exalting vice; fion of evil 
And if the Muſe muſt fatter /awlef3 ſway, 
And follow (till, where fortuns leads the way; 
Or if u baſis, bear my riſing name, 4% 
But the fall" ruins of another's fame; 
Then teach me, Heav'u, to [corn the guilty bays, , 
Drive from my be that 5 luſt of . 

raiſe. : 
Uullemiſh'd let me live or dit #iknown ; 2 
O grant me honeſt fame; or grant me none. = 


xxx. 185 
_ = 
POLITE CONVERSATION. 


The ſcene between Mr. Bevil and n: 
in which ſhe endeavours to find out, whe” 
ther he has any other regard for her, ban 


that of rational eſteem, or Platonic love.— 
[ Consc, APY | 


Bev. 


leave you in the agreeab/: r you was in? 
Ind. If you was pleaſed, Sir, ere both 
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pleaſed. For your company, which is a/ways 
agreeable was more p:culiarly ſo lalt night. 

Bev. My company, Madam ! You rally. 
I faid very /7/e, | | 

Ind. Too litile you a/ways ſay, Sir, for my 
improvement, and for my credit ; by the ſame 
toten, thatl am afraid, you gave me an oppor- 
tunity of ſaying too mach laſt night ; and unfor- 
runately when a woman is in the talking vein, 
the wants nothing /o much as to have leave to 
expoſe herſelf. | 

Bev. I hope, Madam, I ſhall always have 
the ſenſe to give you leave to expoſe. yourſelf, 
as you call it without 2zterruption. 

{ Bowing reſpectfully.] 

Ind. If 1 had your talents, Sir, or your power 
to make my actions ſpeak for me, 1 might be 
ſilent, and yet pretend to ſomewhat mor? than 
being agrezab/eM But as it is 

Bev. Really, Madam, I know of none of 
mr adti:ns that deſerve your attention, If I 
might be vain of any thing. it is, that I have 
underſtanding engugh to mark you cut, Madam, 
from a//ycur ſex, as the molt d:/erving object of 
my eſteem. 
Ind. [Afide,] A cold word! Though I can? 
Dot claim even his eſteem. {To him.] Did 


T think, Sir, that your eſteem for me pro- 


ceeded from any thing in Vue, and not alto- 


© gether from your 0ws genzroſity, I ſhould be iu 


danger of /or feiting it. | 

Bev. How / Madam? , 

Ind. Mat do you think, Sir, would be / 
likily to puff up a weak woman's vanzty, as the 
efic:i2 of a man of underſtanding * Eftcem is 
the reſult of co reaſon ; the voluntary tribut? 


paid to inwaxd werth. Tho then would not 


be proud of the eſlerm of a perſon of fenſe,which 


| 


* * * 
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is always znbiaſſed ; whilſt /ove is often the | * 
effect of weakn:/5i, [Looking hard at Bevil, 
who caſts down his eyes reſpectfully.] Eſleem 
ariſes from a higher ſource, the ſubſtantial 
merit of the mind. | 120 | 

Bev. True, Madam—And great minds only . 
can command it, [bowing reſpectfully.] The 
utmoſt pleaſure and pride of my life, Madam, 
is, that I endeavor to eſteem you asl ought. 

Ind, [Afide.) As he 97ght Still more per- Apprehen 
plexing ! He neither ſaves nor kills my hops, 
I will ry him a little farther. {To him.] Now, 
I think on it, I ruſt beg your opinion, Sir, on Queſtion. 
a point, which created a debate between my * 
aunt and me, juſt before you came in. She 4 
would needs have it, that no man ever does 
any extraordinary kindneſs for a omg, but K 
from ſelfiſh views. . * ”% 

Bev. Well, Madam, I cannot ſay, but I Reſpe& * 
am in the Main, of her opinion; if ſhe means, Ke 
by ſelßi ſh views, what ſome underſtand by the * 
phraſe ; that is his own pleaſure ; the higheſt - 1 
pleaſure human nature is capable of, that of be- _ 
ing conſcious, that from his per Mity;, an in- 
nocent and virtuons ſpirit, a perſon, whom he 
thinks one of the prime ornaments of the crea- 
tion, is raiſed above the temptations and ſorrows 
of life; the pleaſure of ſeeing ſatiiſaction, health 
and gladneſ5, brighten in the countenance of one 
he values above all mankind, What a man be- 4 
ſtows in ſuch a way, may, I think, be ſaid, in i 
one ſenſe, to be laid out with a ex view, as = 
much as if be ſpent it in cards, dogs, bottle- A 
compenions, or looſe women ; with this differnce, | 
that he ſhews a better taſte in expence. Nor 
ſhould I think this any ſuch extraordinary mate 
ter of her0i/11 in a man of an eaſy fortune, Every 
gentleman ought to be capable of this, and 1 


« 
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doubt not but zany are. For I hope, there are 
many, whotake more delight in reflection, than 
Mien ſenſation ; in t5:nting, than in eating. — But 
recollect. what am I doing [Pulls out his watch haſtily ] 
My hour wich Mr, Myrtle is come. — Madam, 

| I muſt rake my leave abruptly. But, if you 
1} pleaſe, will do myſelf the pleaſure of waiting on 
22 you in the fternoon. Till when, Madam your 
N moſt obedient. LExit.] 
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From Dr. Young's NIGHT THOUGHTS, 


Alarth. , T* clock ſtrikes one. We take no 7ote of 
| time, | 
0 But by its 4%. To give it then a fongue 
| Is wife in man. As if an ange/ ſpoke, 
I ſee! the ſole mu ſound, If heard aright, 
It is the te of my departed hours. 
Where aro they ?— With the years beyond the - 
Hool. 
It is the /izna/ that demands diſpatch, a 
How mach is ſtili to do My hopes and fears 
Start up alarm'd, and o'er Jie narrow ver 
| Look down—on what *—A fathomlefſs abyſs. 
Admira. How poor, how rich, how abject, how auguſt, 
How complicate, how wonderful is ran ! 
How paſing wonder He who made him ſuch ! 
Who center'd in our make ſuch /trange extremes, 
» From dif rent natures marvellouſly mixt, 
Connection exquiſite of diſtant worlds ! 
Diſtinguiſh'd-/iz4 in Being's endleſs chain, 
Midway from thing to the One Supreme, 
A beam actherial—ſully'd, and as/orpt “ 


+: 


— A 
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Though ſully'd and difhonor'd, {ill divine { 
Dim mntature of Greatneſs abſolute . 

An heir of glory ! A frail chi of duſt { 

Helpleſs immortal ! Inſet infinite ! 

A worm A Ced ! I tremble at myſelf ! 
What can preſerve my life? or what deſtroy 3 
An angel's arm can't ſnatch me from the grave, 
Legions of angels.can't confine there. * 


XXXII. 
SEEMING CIVIL IT v. 


The meeting beeween the knight of the Red 
Croſſe, attended by Truth, with Hypocrily. 
[Spencer's Fairie Queene. ] (1) 

" wa 


A” lengh they chaunſt to ect upon the Deſcrip, 


wa 

An „ 2) in long black weed yclad, (3) 
His feet? all bare, his beard all hoarie grey, 
Aud by bis beit his bote he hanging had. 
Sober he ſeem'd, and very ſageh /ad, 0 
And to the grourd his cyes were /gwly bent, 
Simple of /h:w and vide of malice bad, 
And all the way he prayed as he went, 

And often &nock'd his breſi, as one that did 

repent. + 


He faire the knight /a/uted louting (4) leu, 


Who faire him quited, (5) as that courteous 


was, | | 
And after aſked him if he did know . 


Of ſtrange ad eniu. e. which abroad did pas, 


(t) The edition, from which this is taken, 
viz. Church's, is in my opinion, incomparably 
preferable for correctneſs, to all the others. 


(5) Returned his ſalutation. 


3 
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Civility, 


Alarm. 


" Threat. 


Fear. 


Adyiſing, 
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et Ah my deare ſeune, (quoth he) ho 
*« ſhould, alas, 
« Silly old man, that lives in hidden call, 
*« Bidiing his Beades(1) all day for his treſpas 
7Tidings of warre, and worldly trouble tell! 
c With holy father fits not with uch Ro 


mell. (2) 


ee Bot ir if of daung er which hereby doth dwell 
« And homebred evil ye delire to heare, 
Of a /traunge man I can you tidings tell, 
& That waſteth all _ | countrey far and 
« neare.' 
ec Of ach”? (ſaid he) © f chiefly do inquere. 
C And Wal thee well rewarde to ſhe w ba 
&« place, 


In ich that vice 195¹(3) his dayes doth 


« weare. (4) 


ec For to all knighthood it is ſoul Ji grace, 
“That ſuch a cr/ed creature lives ſo long a 


« ſpace.” 


ec Far Fence .(quoth he) in waſlful wilder n eſſe 


« His d elling is, by which u /ivin 5770 5 Tht 
May ever paſs, but thorough great Mitre, e.“ 
& Nou, ſaid the ladie (5) draweth toward 
| e right, 
ee And well I wote, (6) that of your ,, lt 
cc Ye all ſorwearie be: for what ſo fare, 
« Put, wanting reit, will allo want ok Might ? 
96 The ſunne that re res heavens all day 
long, 


A At pight doth baite his Slee: 1 the ocean WAyes 
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t ) Saziog his prayers. (2) M- :ddle. (3) Crea- 


Wes 143 Pals. [5 Truth. [6] know, 
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« Then with the ſunne, take, Sir, your timely 


60 reſl, | 
« And with new day new worke at once begin, 
« Untroubled night, they ſay, givescounſel % IR. 
*« Right well, Sir knight, ye have adviſed bia.“ Inviting. 
Quoth then that agedman; © The way to win(T) * * 
4 Is wiſely to adviſe ; now day is ſpent ; 
„Therefore with me you may take up your I. 
For this ſame knight.” The knight was 
| well content: 
So with that godly father to bis home they went. 


XXX111, 
 TREPIDATION. VEXATION. 
I he homorors ſcene of eramming Sir John Fal- 
ſtaff into the baſket of foul linen, to prevent 
his being caught by jealous Ford, (2) 
[Shakeſpear's Merry Wives of Windſor. 
Falſtaff, Mrs. Ford. 

N rt L Wichout. MI ADAM, Madam, pate, 
Madam! Here is Mrs. Page, ſweating and blow- 


ing, and looking wild, and ſays ſhe muſt ſpeak 
with you immediately. | 


| L 
Ii) Conquer. 
) ln teaching the riglit utterance of this ſcene, 
the pupil muſt be let into the plot of it, if he has not 
read or ſeen the play, he muſt be made to under - 
ſtand, that Falſtafff, a fat, old, humorcus, worthleſs 
need knight, has, in the former pant of the play 
mace love to Mrs. Ford and Mrs. Page, with 
11-w, merely, of getting money of them, and 
that they concert this interview, and its cunſe- 


| AG 


* 


122 
Fear. 
Di 

Alarm. 


Fear. 


Reproof. 


Oueſt. 


Keproof g 


Anxiety. 


Alarm. 


Warning. 


ar 
* 


Queſtion. 


Fal. She han ſee me. I will enſconce me. 
behind the arras. | 
Mrs. Ford. Pray do, She is a very tailing 
woman. | ; 
Enter Mrs. Page. | 
Mrs. Ford. What's the matter How now ? 
Mrs. Page. © Mrs. Ford ! TV hat have you 
done Yeu're ſham'd; you're overthrown ; 
you're undone for ever. 
Mrs. Ford. What's the matter, good Mrs. 


Page? > 


Mrs. Page. O well-a-day, Mrs. Ford! Hav - 


ing an honejt man to your hu /band, to give him 


ſuch cauſe of //picion. 

Mrs. Ford. What cauſe of /uſpicion ? - | 

Mrs. Page. What cauſe of /u/picion! Out 
ren you! How I'm miffaker in you! I could 
not have thought you capable of ſuch a thing. 

Mrs. Ford. Why, alas / What is the 
matter © . 

Mrs. Page. Matter“ Why, woman, your 
huſband is coming hither, with a the officers 
in Windſor, to ſearch for a gentleman, that is 
here now in the houſe, by your confapt, to 
take an ill advantage of his abſence Jou 
are undone. Sy 

Mrs. Ford. It is not ſo, I hope. 

Mrs. Page. Pray heaven it be not ſo, that 


you have a man here. But it is moſt certain, 


that Mr. Ford is coming with half Windſor at 


quences, on purpoſe to be revenged on him 
for his attempt to corrupt them; while Ford 
is jealous in earneſt; and Fallaff from time to 
time, communicates to him, under the name of 
Brook, not knowing him to be Mrs. Ford's 
huſhand, an account of his intrigues and their 
bad ſucceſs, _ 


. 


> 

* 
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his heels, to ſearch the houſe, I tame before to 
tell you. If you know yourſelt ear, Iam glad 
of it. But if you have any body here, convey 
him ont as faſt as you can. Be not amazed. 
Call your /en/es to you, Defend your reputation, 
or bid farewell to your happineſs for ever. 

Mrs. Ford. What ſhall J do ? There is a gen. Trepida- 
tleman here, my dear friend. And 1 fear not tion. 
mine ewn /hame, ſo much as his peril, Thad 
rather than a thouſand pounds he were ſafe out 
of the houſe, 

Mrs, Page. Never ſtand crying : You had Exciting. 
rather; Tou had rather, Your huſband's at | 
hand. Bethink you of ſome conveyance. In | 
the horſe you cannot hide him. Look, here is Adyiiing, 
a baſket, If he be of any reaſonable flature, . 
may creep in here, and you may throw 
linen upon him, as if it were going to hut. = 
It is whitening time; ſend him by 2 two 
men to Dalchet mead. 

Mrs. Ford, He is too big to go in there. Confuſion. 
What ſhall Ido? 


| Enter Falſtaff ſrom behind theatras, -. 
1 77. Hurry, 


Faiſt. Let me h it. Let me / ag 
I'll iz. Follow your friend's 0 in. 
Mrs. Page. hal, Sir John Falftgff ! Is this Surpriſe & 
the /cve you profeſſed to 77 in your ferters s Reproach. 
Falſt. I do /cpe you for a// this; Help me Apology, 
out of this /crape. I'll convince vou how much 
I /ove you, [He goes into the baſket.” 
cover him with fi Tunes 7 * Mo 
Mrs. Page. Fr o Falltaf's boy.) AK to Haſte, 


cover your Haſſer, ſirrah. [To Falltaff*Þ 
you ate a ſad Cijembler, Sir John. H Reproach. | 


» * 8 * 


Self- Con- 


demnatio. 


Ve xation. 
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Mrs. Ford.] Call your en, Mrs. Ford. 
Quick, quick. . 

Mrs. Ford. What, John, Robert, John. — 
Why John, I ſay. Make haſt, and take up 
theſe clothes here. IWhere's the cow!-ftaff 2 
How you gape/ Carry them away directiiy to 
Mrs. Plaſh, the laundreſs, at Datchet meal. 
They carry away the baſket. Ford meets 
them. ls prevented ſearching the baſket. 
Mrs. Ford and Mrs. Page retire, and enjoy 
the puniſhment, they had inflicted on Falitaff.] 


Scene changes to the Inn. 
Enter Falſtaff juſt out of the Thames. 


Falſtaff. Bardolph, I fay. 
Bard. Mere, Sir. | | 
Falſt. Go, ſerch me a guart of ſack, Put. a 


toaſt in it. (Exit Bard.) Have I lied to be 


carried in a baſk:t, like a barrow of butchers” 
cal, and to be thrown into the Thames? Well, 
if ever I let myſelf be ſerved ſuch another trick, 
Vil have my brains, if there be any in my ll, 
taken out, and buttered, to be given my dog 
Fowler for his breakfalt on new year's day, 
The rogues chrcked me into the river with as 
little rene, as they would have drowu'd a 


bitch's blind pie Hftzen i' the litter. And 


then a man of u weight muſt have a com- 
fartable alacrity in ſinking. If the bottom had 
been ona level with the bed of the river Styx, 
Zown 1 ſhould have gone. For that matter, 
J had been fairly drown'd, it the ſhore had not 
been ſq kind as to /þ-lve it a little in my favor. 
And then to % nt, only to /in, of my being 
drown'd -A man of my iz: For your freſh 
water ſwells you an ordinary man to the ſize of 


1 


— 
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your middling porpu/s, As for me, an L were 
to be drown'd, I ſuppoſe there is neer a 


avhals of them all, that would not be out of 
countenauce at the fight of me ——Pardolph— 
Is the ſack brew'd 2” 5 


To bin enter Ford. 


Ford. 51. you, Sir. | 
Falſt: Now, "Maſter Brook, You come to (;y:lity, 


know x hat has paſſedbetweenmeand #crd's wife. 

Ford. That is indeed my buſineſi, Sir john. 

| Falſt. Maſter Brook, I will not „ie to you. 
I was at her houſe at the hour ſhe appointed me. 

Ford. And you /ped, Sir. is 

Falſt. Very UL Favor dh, Mr. Broos. © Vexation;- 

Ford. How, Sir, did ſhe change her mind F$urprite. 

Falſt. No, Maſter Brook. But the aiſche- Vexation- 
von old cuckold, her h»/pand, Maſter Brook, 

*Qwelling ina continual alarm of jealouſy, comes 
provered and inſtigated by his diſtemper, and at 

his heels a whole ra56/e of Hogs, to ſearch the 

houſe for his wife's /ove. 

Ford. What ! While % were here? Surpriſe, 

Falſt. While 1 was there, Maſter Brook. 

Ford. And did he ſearch for you, and could Queftien. 
not fd yu? 

Falſt. Maſter Brook, you ſhall hear. As m ; 
£004 luck would have it, comes in one Mrs. Page, with 
gives intelligence of Ford's approach; and by Venn 
her invention, and Ford's wife's direction, Twas 
2 into a buck: baſket. ? 

For Abuct bat 

Falſt. Tea om buek-barget ; rammed in NN 2 . 
foul ſhirts and ſinscii, ſweaty ſachs dite hand Remem- 
ter chiefs, 87 2aſy night Caps, and- infants Scouts brance. 
freſh from their flintinn. tai; Eats Maſter 

L 2 as 
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Brook, there was as great a variety of villainois 
ſmelis, as there was of living things in Noah's 
ark, There I ſuffered the pangs of three unna- 
tural deaths, Firſt, the intolerable fear of be- 
ing detect d by a jealous old bell-weather ; next, 
to be cid up, like an overgrown u in a 
dunghill ; ro/d round within the circumference 
of a peck, hilt to foint, h el to head; thirdly, 
and laſtly, Maſter Brook, to be /topt in, like a 
flrong diſtillation, with ſlinking clothes, that fer- 
ment:d in their own greaſe. - Think of that, 
Maſter Brook, a man of % body; that am as 
liable to 2:4 as a lump of Epping butter ex- 
poſed to the ſum beams on the twentieth of June 
at noon day. Think of that Maſter: Brook, 
and that, while I was in the 2zidst of this high 
fallivation, from which that I eſcaped without 
ſuffocation, is neither more or leſs than a mir- 
acle; white 1 was in the height of this hot- 
bath, I fay, with my very bores. {ted almoſt 
to the conſiſtency of ca/ve5-foot jelly, to be flung 
into the Thames, cool d glowing hot as I was, 
caſe hardened at cue; think of that, Maſter 
Brook,; hifiizg bet; think of at, Maſter 
Brook. | . 
XXXIV. 
VARIOUS CHARACTERS. . . 4 


From Mr. Pope's Morar Ess avs. (Epiſt. I.] 


Sneer or 9 ys Bags from high life high characters are drawn: 

Mock- & A ſaint in crqpe218 twice a ſa int in /awn, 

Praiſe. A judge is juſt ; a Klee fill; 

A gownman learnt; a bi/ho1p—what you will ; 
IL, ife if a miniſter ; but if a ting, 


* 


| 


* 
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More wiſe, more juſt, more learn id, mire tory y 


thing. 


Y 0 * * 
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Tis e !ucation forms the common mind; Teaching 


Juſt as the twig is bent the tree's inclin'd. 


(1) Boaſifuland rough, your firſt fon's a"ſquire ; Boaſting. 
The next a tradeſman, meek, and much a liar ; Smooth. 
Tom ſtruts a ſoldier, open, bold and brave; © Strut. * 
Hill ſneaks a ſcriv' ner an exceeding knave. | Sneaking, 
Is he a churchman © Then he's fond of pow'r ; Pride. 
A Quaker 2*Sly, A Preſb terian ? Sur; Form. 
A ſmart free-thinker ? All things in an hour.— . 
HAanners with fortunes, humors turn with c/imes Teaching 


Tenets with bobs and principles with times. 
Se urch then the ruling paſſion. There alone 
The ud are conſlau and the cunning known. 
This due once found uuraveli all the reſt ; : 


Peeviſh. 


The preſpect clears and Wharton ſtands confeſt ; 


. 1 0 | 
Wharten ! the | ſeorn,* and wonder, of our Cd 


| days, 
Whoſe ruling paſſion was the /uft of praiſe. 
Born with whate'er could win it from the wiſe, 
IVomen-and fools, muſt like him or he dies. 
Tho' wond'ring fenates hung on all he pole, 
The c/ub muſt hail him maſler of the joke. 
Shall parts /o various aim at nothing new 
He'll ſhine a Tally, and a Niimot too. 


(1) Tho? theſe lines contain deſcriptions, or cha- 
vacters, they may be expreſſod with action, almoſt as 
if they were ſpeeches. This firſt line, „ Boaſtful 
and rough,” Kc. may be ſpoken with the action of 
boaſting. See Boaſting in the Efſa%y page 44. The 
next with that of tempting. See Tempting, page 30. 
The ſoldier's character may be repreſented by che arms 
4-kimbo, the lips pouting out, and a bluſtering man- 


ner of reading the line. The ſcrivener's withtheeyes 


turn'd a ſquint-: a low voice, and the action of ſhame. 
See Shame, page 23. The quaker's with the words 
ſpoken through the noſe, od 


tation of piety. See AﬀeRation, page 30. | 


the appearance of affec- + 


— 


Eagerneſs 
Admira. 
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Tlien turns reenlant, and his God adorer, 

With the /ame /pirit as he drirks and whores, 

Enough, if all around him but admire, 

And now tbe pur applaud, and now the friar. — 
A falmin's belly, tlellno, (1) was thy fate. (2) 

The doctor call'd, declares all help 7% /ate, 

& Mercy“ (cries Hulluo) e mercy on my ſoul! 


Trepida. 


Depreca. 

4 :.n Is there 70 Hope Alas then bring 
Grief with = 2 — 
Sickneſs. : { e ow! — : 
Ws: Octicus ! In woolen! 'Twould a ſaint 


« propote. 
(Were the /aff words that poor Narcifla p 
Weakneſs © No—let a charming chintæ, and Bruſſe!s lace, 
* rap theſe cold limbs, and ſhade this lifeleſs 
«c face, 
« Ore need net, ſure be ugly, though one's 
| „% dead ; 
ce and Bet give this cheek—a Iilile— red.“ 
The cer ſu d, WHO forty years e 4 
An humble ſervaut to ail human kind. 
Juſi brought out this when ſcarce his tongue 
could ftir ; 
« If ——where ! m going 


Cipility ou Sir.” 
1 1 and I deoz/z””* (old Enclio ſaid, 
Grief. And figh'd) © my land and tenementsto Ned.“ 
« Your Money, Sir,“ My money, Lir | — 
hat —all?_ 
q © Why—If I muſt —(then wept) —*1 dire it 
Weeping. < Paul. 


Expir ing. 


I could . 


= 


oer. readers may not, perhaps, know 
dust Hellus ſignifies Clutton. 
(2) That is, a ſurfeit of freſh ſalmon was 
thy death. $ 
0 z) The e will indulge app ﬆitc {9 in- 
deed will every habitual offener in; in ory kind) 
* of all conſequences. 
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ee The 214ner, Sir ?'! cc AN mano _ 
6 Hold (he cry 

« I cannot - muſſ net part i that —and dy d. weakneſs 

And you brave Cobham | at your /ateft breath Dignity. 

Shall fee] your ruling paſſion ſirong in death. 

Such in that moment, as in a// the paſt, 

« O /ave my country, Heav'n !''—ſhall be ow Praying, 
laſt. - a 


XXXV. 
RECONCILIATION. 


T he Scene between Mr. Bevil and Mr. 
Myrtle. [Conſ. Lov.} 


Bev. S. I am extremely cbliged to you for Complait 
this honour. 

Myrt. The time, the place, our long ge- Anger. 
quaintance, and many other circumſtances, which 
a fect me on this occaſion, oblige me without 
c:remony or conference, to deſire that you will 
comply with the requeſt in my /etter of which 
you have already acknowledged the receipt. 

Bev. Sir, 1 have received a letter from you ( 
in a very «nuſual ſiy/e, But, as I am conſcious(1) 
of the integrity of my behavior with reſpe@ to 
you, and intend that eJery thing in this matter, 
mall be your gun /e eking, I ſhall underfland ne- 
yg but what you are pleaſed to confirm face 


to face. You are therefore to take it for 
granted, that l have forgot the contents of xy 
e piſile. , 

Myrt. Your cool behaviour, Mr. Bevil, is 
2greeable to the unworthy uſe you have made 
of my 1 mpliciy and frankneſ5 to you. And 1 


1. — conſcious of che integrity, xc, may 
be expreſſed with the right e breaſt 
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ſee, your moderation tends to your own advan- 
tage, not mine; to your own ſafety ; not to 
Jutice for the wrongs you have done your friend. 
: Bev. My ewn /afety ! Mr. Myrtle. 
— anghl Myrt. Your Cap Mr. Beril | 
| Diſplea. Bev. Mr. Myrtle, there is zo diſeui/ing any 
longer, that I wnderstand what yon would force 
Firmnefs, me. You v my frinciple upon that point; 
and you have often heard me expreſs my 4i/ap- 
prebation of the ſavage manner of deciding 
quarrels, which tyrannical- c:5/097 has intro- 
duced, to the breach of 4 /aws, both divine 
and uman. | 
Reproach. - Myrt. Mr, Bevi/, Mr. Beoi/ ! It would 
be a goed firſt principle in thoſe who have fo 
tender a conſcience that way, to have as much 
abhorrence at doing injuries, as —— [Turns 
away abruptly.) 8 
Bev. As what ? | 
Irritating Myrt. As fear of anſwering them. 
Self-vin= Ber. Mr. Myrtle, I have 29 fear of am 
dication. ſwering any injury I have done go; becauſe 1 
2 have meant you none; for the truth of which 
| Sexiouſ. I am ready to appeal touny inliferent perſon, 
SS even of your own chooſing. But Ion, l am 
Pious afraid of doin pa wicked action, I mean of /5eT- 
venera. ding your biood, or giving you an opportunity of 
ſhedding mine cv{d.. Jam not afraid of you Mr. 
Myrtle. But 1 own, I am afraid of Him, who 
ave me this /ife in truſt, on other conditions, 
and with other deſigus, than that l ſhould hazarg, 
or throw it away, becauſe a ra/h, incon ſiderate 
; man is pleaſed to be e, without knowing 
Courage. Hhether he is injured, or not. VI wi// nor, 
for your, or any man's humour, egmmit a {own 
crime; a crime, which 1 c4rrot repair, or 
which may, in the very act, cut me off from. all. 


poſſpbility of repentance. 5} + 
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Myrt. Mr. Bevil, 1 muſt tell you, this Rage. 
caoineſs, this moralizing, ſhall not cheat me of Lrritating: 
my love. Ton may wiſh to preſerve your life, 
that you may poſſe/3 Lucinda. And | have rea- 
ſon to be indifferent about it, if I am to 4% all 
that, from which I expeCted any joy in life. But 
1 ſhall firſt try one meant toward recoverin 
her, I mean, by /hewing her what a 3 
' hero ſhe has choſen for her protector. 

Bev. Shew me but the leaſt g/izp/e of ar- Firmnefs, 
gument that I am authoriz'd to ' contend with 
you at the peril of the /zfe of one of us, and 1 
am ready upon your ow? terms. If this will not 
ſatisfy you, and you will make a lauleſi aſſauit 
upon me, I will defend myſelf as againſt a ruf- 
uu. There is zo ſuch — Mr. Myrtle, in 
the anger of thoſe, who are quickly hot, and 
quickly cold again, they know not how, or why. 

1 defy you to ſhew wherein | have wrong'd you. . 4 

Myrt. Mr. Bevil, it is eaſy for you to talk 9 
coc iy on this occakien.. You who {now not, I Irritating ! 
ſuppoſe, what it :5 to /ove, and from yourjurge 


forune and your /þecious outward carriagity have Re - 5 * 4 
it in you power to come, without mu wouble 5.3 © A 
or anxiety, to the poſſe ion of a woman of honor g++ 


you know nothing of what it is to be a/armed,"Jeals 

diſtracted with the terror of loſing what is dearer- _— 

than /ife, You are happy. Your marriage goes Sarcalin, - 

on like common buſmeſi, and, in the interim,  '_ 

you have for your ſoft moments of dailiance; .. RE 

your rambling uptive, your Indian princeſi; | * 

your convenient, your ready Indiana. ; 
Bev. You have touched me beyond the pa- Anger 

tience of a man + and the defence of ſpotleſs in- rouſed. 

nocence, will, I hope, excuſe my accepting your 8 

challenge, or at leaſt my obligiug you to retract 

rout infamous aſperſions. I will not, if 1 can 

avoid it, ſhed your blood, nor ſhall you mine. 
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Authority But Indiana's purity 1 will defend. Who wait 7 
Submiſ- Serv. Did you cal, Sir? 

Command Bey, Yes, go call a coach. | 
Trep wit Serv. Sir—Mr. Myrtle—Gentlemen—Y ou 


Submil. are friend. I am but a Servant—But— 
*Anger. Bev. * Call a coach. P 
| [Exit Serv. J 
[A long pauſe. They walk ſullenly about 
the room. ] | 


Recollec. [Aſide.] Shall I (though provoked beyond 
Sufferance ) recover myſelf at the entrance of a 
third perſon, and that my /ervant too; and ſhall 
I not have a due re/ped for the dictates of my 
own conſcience; (1) for what I oweto the beſt of 
fathers, and to the defenceleſs innocence of my 
lovely Indiana, whoſe very /ife depends on 
mine? 
ro Mr. Myrtle. ] 1 have, thank Heaven, 
had time to recollect myſelf, and have determined 
to convince yon, by means | would willingly 
have avoided, but which are yet preferable to 
murderous dnelling, that I am more innocent of 
nothing, than of rivaling you in the affections 
Remon- of Lucinda. Read" this /etter ; and conſi der, 
. what effe it would have had upon you to have 
| found it about the man you had murdered. 
Sullenneſs [Myrtle reads. ] I hope it is conſiſtent with 
the laws a woman onght to impoſe upon 
6 herſelf to acknowledge, that your manner 
Surpriſe. of declining what has been propoſed of a treaty 
Riſing „ of marriage in our family, and deſiring, that 
hope * the refuſal might come from me, is more 
« engaging, than the Smithfield corrtſhip of him, 
Joy. « whoſe arms I am in danger of being !hrow:: 
into, unleſs your friend exerts himſelf for our 


(1) To be ſpoken with the tght hand on 
the breaſt. gory 3 righ "I 


f 
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common /afety and happineſi.“ (11.0, J. 


want no more, to clear your innocence, my in- Shame. 
jured worthy friend. I fee her dear name at the 
bottom. I ſee that you have been far enoug sb 
from deſigning any obſtacle. to my bappineſs, Remorſe. 
while I have been treating my benefactor as thy 
betrayer-—0 Bevil, with what words ſhall I— Confuſion. 
Bev. There is no need of words. To con- Benevol. 
vince is more than to conguer. If you are but 
/atisfied, that I meant Lernen wrong, all is as it 
ſhould be. | 
Myrt. But can you———forgive—— ſuch Anguiſh. 
mad ne. Remorſe. 
Bev. Have not I myſelf offended 2 I had Bene vol- 
almoſt been as gui/zy as you, though I had the _ and 
advantage of you, by knowirg what you did not ort iving 


know. 
Myrt. That I ſhould be gk a precio Anguiſh. 
wretch? | Remorſe. 
Bev. Prithee n9 more. Forgivin. 


Myrt. How many friends have died by the SelfCong. 
hand of friends, merely for want of temper / with 
Il hat do I not owe to your ſuperiorit gf under- Heere. 
 flanding ! What a precipiss have t ,,ͤ . 
O my friend (Can you twer——forgive—Can, Lntreating 
2 "= again Jo upon 1 ge I. 

Bev. Why ſhould I mot 2 man may Benevol. 
miſiate. Any man may be vio/ent, where bis 
ove is concerned. I was myſelf, 4 4 


Myrt. O Bevil {You are ane of all that Admirat· 
is great, all that is Hroic. 


Centers a ſervant to Bevil, and gives a letter. ] 
Io 


(r) In reading the letter, the countenance of 


Myrye ought to quit, by degrees, the look of 
anger, and paſs to tl. oſe marked on the margin. 


Narration 


Vexation. 
Earneſt. 
Narration 


Craft. 
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XXXVI. 
CHARACTERS. 
From Mr. pes MoRaL Ropes. 
[Epiſt N.] 


WY HERE avs column, pointing to the 
jes, : 

Like a tall bully, lifts its head, and lies, 

There dwelt a citizen of ſober fame, 

A plain good man, and Balaam was his name; 

Religious, punctual, frugal and fo forth; 

His word would pa for more than he way 

worth. > EDO 

One ſolid diſb his week-day meal affords ; 

An added pudding ſolemniz'd the Lord's, 

Conſtant at church and change. His gains were 


ſure, ; 


- His givings rare, ſave farthings to the poor. 


The Dev'/ was pig d ſuch ſainiſhip to behold, 
And /ong*d to tempt him, like good od of d; 
But Satan now is wi/er than of yore, 

And tempts by making rich; not making poor. 

Rousr d by the prince of air, the whir/winds 


The ſurge, a plunge his father in the deep; 
Then full againſt his Cor niſh lands they roar ; 
And two rich ſhipwrecks bleſs the /ucky ſhore. 
Sir Balaam now He lives like ther folks; 
He takes his chirping ini, and cracks his jokes. 
« Live like yozr!f,”” was ſoon my /ady's word; 
And lo! two pudding, ſmoak'd upon the board, 
Aſleep, and naked, as an Indian lay, 
An honeſt factor ſtole a gem away, 


LESSONS. 
And pleg' d it to our knight, Our {night had 
a. y 

He ktept the dl ond, and the rogue was bit. 
Some /cruplz roſe. But thus he eas'd his thought, Anxiety. 
« I'll now give / pence where I pave a grat, ; 
Where once | went to church, l'Il now go twice, Affected 
„And am /o cle ar, too, of all other vice. Piety. 
The tempter ſaw his lime; the work he ph; Craft. 
Stocks and /ub/criptions pour on ev'ry ſide; | 
Till a//the demon makes his full deſcæut, Earneſt. 
In one avundant /how'r of cent per cent ; | 
Sinks deep within him, and poſlefles whole ; 
Then dubs directer, and ſecures his ſoul, 

Behold ! Sir Balaam, now a man of /pirit, pride. 
Aſcribes his gettings to his parts and merit. 
What late he call'd a S% ing, now was wt, 
And God's good providence, a lucky bit. | 
Things change their titles, as our 12472275 turn; Narratiea 
His compting-houſe employs the Sunday- moru. 
Seldom at Church (twas ſuch a buſy life) 
But duly ſeat his faxuly and wife. | 
There(ſothe Dev ordain'd)) one Chriſtmas tide 7 4 
My Good old lady caught a culd and dy'd. a * 

A nymph of quality admires our knight. 254 
He marries; a at court ; and grows faolite : 
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I. eaves the dull cits,and joius (to pleaſe the fair) wa. 


The well. bread cuckolds in St. James's air. 
Firſt, for his ſon a gay commiſſion buys, 

Who drinks, whores, fights, and in a duel dies, 
His daughter ſtruts a viſcount's tawdry wife ; 
And bears a coronet, and p—x for /ife. 

In Britain's ſenate he a ſeat obtains ; 

And one more penſionsr St. Stephen's gains. 

My lady takes to play; ſo bad her chance, 

He ui regair it. Takesa bribe from France. 
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Conf uſion 


DeepCon- 
templati. 


Comfort. 
Delire. 
Fear. 


Awe , 


*SatisfaR. 


Curioſity. 


FAppreh. 
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The houſe impeach him. Coningſby Harangues, 
The court for/ake him; and Sir Balaam 47:95. 
Wife, ſon, and daughter, Satans e thy ow ; 
His wealth, yet dearer, forfeit to the crow. 
The Dev and the ling divide the prize, 

And /ad Sir Balaam curſes Cod and dies. 


n. 
ANXIETY. RESOLUTION. + 


Cato ſitting in a thoughful poſture. In his hand 
Plato's book on the immortallity of the ſoul. 
A drawn ſword on the table by him. After a 
long pauſe, he lays down the book, and ſpeaks. 


Tf muſt be foa— Plato thou reaſoneft well—— 
Elſe whence this lea ſing hope, this fond de- 


fire; [1] 


This /or9ing after immortalitity s 


Or whence this /ecret dread, and inward horror 


Of falling into nought — Why ſhrinks the ſou! 
Back on her/elf, and ſtartles at deſlruction? 
*Tis the Divinity that ſtirs within us; | 
'Tis Heaven itſelf that points out an Hereafter, 


And intimate eternity to man. 


[2]Eternity thou pleaſing * - dreadſuli 
thought ! —— 
Through what variety of uatry'd beings, 


Through what zew /ceres and changes muſt we 


aſs ? 


The wide th' unbounded proſpect lies before me; 


Anxiety. But /padows, cloudi, and dar tue, reſt upon it. 


[1]-=-< this fond deſire, may be ſpoken with 
the right hand laid on the brealt. 
[2] © Eternity !—thou pleaſing,” &c. requires 
an eye fixed, with profound tlioughtfulneſs, on 
one point, throughout this line. 

* 


F 
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* Ilere will 1 hold. ＋ If there's a Power above us; Courage. 


And that there is, all nature cries aloud 
Through b her works ——He muſt delight in 


8 91 iu „ 


_ tVenra. 


And that, which He delights in, meſ be happy. Satisfact. 
But N or where ! This world was made Anxiety. 


for Cæſar. 


I'm weary of conjectures.— This mult end them. fCoura ge. 


[Lay ying his hand on bis ſword.] 


Thus am I doubly arm'd. (1) My death, my life; Firmneſs. 


My bane and antidot2 : are both before me; 
This —in a moment, brings me to an end, 
Whilit 515 informs me 1 ſhall never die. 
The ſeu, (2) ſecur'd in her exiſtence, ſiniles 
At the drawn dagger, and defies its point. 


Apprehen. 
Comfort. 
Noble. 
Pride. 


The /iars (3) ſhall fade away, the Sun himſelf Triumph. 


Grow dim with age, and nature link in years ; 

But 7hou (4) ſhalt flouriſh in immortal youth, 

(5) Unhurt amidſt the war of elements, 

The wrecks of . the craſh (6) of worlds. 
M 2 | 


(1) Ny death, my life,” &c. Long pauſes 
between, and pointing, or lookin gat the ſword, 
in pronouncing“ my death, and at the book, in 
pronouncing my life,” and ſo in! my bane, and 
antidote,” and in the two following lines. 

(2) The ſoul,” &c. may be pronounced 
with the right hand laid upon the-brealt. 

(3) © The ſtars,” &c, ma be ſpoken with 
the eyes raiſed toward Heat 
moderately ſpread. 


(4) —=—* thou ſhalt flouriſh,” &c. The right 


hand upon the breaſt. 


(5) «© Unhurt,” &c. The arms ſpread again, 


as before. * | 
(6) ce the cruſh,” &, The hands 
brought together with force. & 4 - 
W 


„and the arms 


a 
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XXXVII. 
ANGER. THREATSRING. 


Satan's ſpeech to death ſtopping his paſſage 
through the gates of hell; with the anſwer. 
[Milt. Parad. Lott. B. II. v. 6ot. ] 
Que. with 
Anger. 


WW HENCE, and what art thou, execrable 


492 


* 


That dar'ſt, though grim and terrible, advace 
Thy miſcreat:d front athwart my way + | 
33 To onder gates? Through them | mean to paſs, 
5 That be aſſur' d, without leave aſk'd of thee. 
ning. Fetire, [I Jor taſl thy fo/ly, and learn by proof, 
Hell-born, not to contend with ſpirits of Heaven. 
To whom the goblia full of wrath reply'd, 
Anger. © Art thou that traitor Angel, art thou He, © 
« Who firft brote peace in Heaven, and faith, 
ce till ther 
“ Unbrozen,-and in proud rebellious arms 
«© Drew after him the third part of Heaven's ſons, 
« Conjur'd againſt the Higheſt, for which both 
Kihou - * 
« And tþey outcaſi from Cod, are here condemn d 
« To waſte eternal days in woe and pain? 
Contempt And reckon'ſt thou thyſelf with ſpirits of 
with Aug. * « Heaven, 


Hell- dobmd, and breath'ft defiance here, and 


"hp 
« Where Ireigu lng, and to enrage thee more, 
Pride. Of Thy king and lord? Backto thy puniſhment, 
* & Falſe Mine , [2] and to thy Jpeed add wings, 
[1] “ Retire; is to be ſpoken as a whole 
- ſentence, and 4 ao greateſt force of threat- 
ening. Ses Anger, page 31. , 
[2]. = to thy ſpeed,” tobe 9 quick. 
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« Leſt with a whip of ſeerpions I purſue 
«« Thy /ing'ring, or with one ſtroke of this dart 


T — fore ſeize thee, and pargs unfeit 
efo 


XXXIX. 
DEPRECATION. RECOLLECTION. 
The ſpeech of Sin to Satan, to prevent an hoſ- 7 
tile encounter between the latter and Death; 
with the effect of her ſpeech. [Mit. Para. 
Losr. B. II. v. 726.] 
6 1 ) O 3 5 intends thy hand,” (ſhe Exclam. 


cc „ Apainſt thy Fs 7 / What fury, O fon, Reproof 
« Poflefles thee to bend that mortal dart 
« Againſt thy father s head ? And know'ſt for 
« whom ; 
« For Him who ſits above, arts laughs the hi 
At thee ordain'd Mis drudg2, to execute 
% Whate'er his wrath, which he calls juſtice, _. 
«bids; * 
« His wrath ; which one day will Zeftroy yeboth.” Alarm. 
She pole and at her words the helliſh peſt Narration 
Forbore, Then theſe to her Satan return d; 
_ « So ſtrange thy outcry, and thy words ſo frange Surpriſe. 
« Thou interpo/eſt, that my ſadden hand 
ce Pr evented, ſpares to tell thee yet by deeds Recollec. 
« What it zntends ; till firit I &2o0w of thee, | 
«© What hing thou art, thus double form'd,and Queſtion. 
60 qy hy 
In this infernal vale firſt met, thou calPſts 
« Me father, and that phantom call'ſt my ſor, 
„ know thee not; nor ever /aw, till now, 
© Sight more deteſtable than /in and thee,” 


Avetliog © 
(10 Father, &c. mult be poken quick as peo- hn 


ple qe, when they mean t preveus imminent 
miſch lef, 


— 


os 
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LESSONS. 
XL. 


VEXATION. PERTNESS. CRINGING. 
Part of Mr. Pope's complaint, of the impertinence 
of ſcribblers. [From the PROLOGUE to his 
ImrTaTiONs of Horace's SATIRES. |] 
Gratitude 1 (1) to my ie (which did not 
| Jou prolong, 6 
Vexation. (2) The world had wauted—many an e ſong) 
What drop or n2ſirum, can this plague remove? 
Or which muſt end me, a foo!'s wrath or love ? 
A dire dilemua ! Either way I'm ed; 
If foes, they write, if friends they read me dead. 
Sciz'd and ty'd down to judge how wretched [ / 
Who can't be ſilent, and who will not lye. 
To laugh were want of geodncſi, and of grace ; 
And to be grave exceeds all power of face. 
I fit with /ad civility. I read 
(33 With,/erious angui/h, and an ating head; 
Then drop, at laſt, but in nw:witling ears, 


 Abvigng, This /avizg- counſel, © Keep your piece nine 


. gears."" (4) 


Off. with © Mie years “ cries he, who high in 


Surpriſe. Drury-lane, | 
Lul”d by foft zephyrs through the broken pane, 
Rhymes ere he % and prints before termends, 
Oblig'd by hunger —and requeſt of friends; 


(i) Dr. Arbuthnot. 

(2) The world had wanted.” —Thus far 
onght to be ſpoken with great emphaſis, as if 
ſomewhat very important were coming ; and 
the remaining part of the line, “ many an idle 
ſong, in a ludicrous manner. | 

(3) © With ſerious anguiſh,” &c. may be 
ſpoken as if ſick. See Sickneſs, p. 35. 

(4) Alluding to Horace's © Nonumque pre- 
matur in annum,” 8 


— 
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„The piece, you think, is erred. Why Pertneſs. 
_ take it, | 
«I'm all ſubmiſſion ; ; what you'd have it, Cringing. 
« make it. 

Three thing; another's 70deft wiſhes bound; Vexation. 
My friend/hip and a prologue and ten pound, Cringing: 
Pitholeon (1) ſends to me; “ You know his 

Crace. 1 
„I want a patron—Aſk him for a place.” Offence. a 
% Pitholeon /ibe//”d me But here's a leiter *Cringing | 
*« Informs-yoy, Sir, 'twas wlien he knew 20- 

cc better. | | | 
© Dare you refuſe him ?(2) Curl invites to d ine; Threat. 
« He'll write a Journal, or he'll turn divine.” 

Bleſs me A Packet ! Tis a ranger ſues ; Surfibiſe. 
* A virgin tragedy ; an orphan muſe.” 


If I diflike it, © Furies, death, and rage!“ Anger. 
If I approve, “ Commend it to the tage,” Tringing. 
There, thank my stars, my whole commiſſion ends ! Comforts 
The play rs and l are, luckily, no fri ends, A. 
Fir'd, that the houſe rejeds him, Sdeath 1 I'll FL 
« print it, . 4 | 
« And ſhame the focols—Your int” Fe, Sir, with Cringing; "ITS | 
« Lintot.”” © | 
e« Lintot (dull regs !) will think your price Excuſe. 
« tov mitch.” 
ce Not if you, Sir, revi/e it and retouch. 7 Cringing: 
All my demunrs but double his attacks, Vexartion. 
At laſt he whiſpers, © Do ; and we go /nacks.” Wheed. 
Glad of a quarrel! straight | clap the door, Offence. 
Sir, let me lee you and your works 220 10re.” Piſmiſſion 
with 
Anger. 


(1) Pitholeon the name of a foolifh ancient poet. 

2) Curl invites,” &c. Mr. Pope was, it 
ſeems, ill uſed by Curl, a bookſeller, by the * 
writer of a Journal or Newſpaper, sud by a | 
« parſon much bemanly in beer.” 
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XII. 


RertEctiON on loſt happineſs. SELF-CcoN- 
DEM NATION. HorRoR. DESPERATION. 


Satan's Soliloquy. [Milt. Parap. Losr. 
B. IV. v. 33.) 


Admira. Thon, that with ſurpaſſing glory croun' d, 
Look' from thy /o/e dominion, like the god 
Of this new world ; at whoſe fight all the ſtars 
Hide their dimini/Þ'd heads; to thee I call, 
Hatred. Bur with 20 friendly voice, and add thy name, 
O San, to tell thee, how 1 hate thy beams, 
Painful That bring to my remembrance from what ſtate 
Reflect. I/; hew glorious once above thy ſphere ; 
Self- Con Till pride and worſe ambition threw me dousn 
demnati. Mating in Heav'n againſt Heav'n's matchleſi 


| ing. 
Vindiea. Ah ae Ae deſerv'd no ſuch return 

ef an En- From me, whom he created what I was 

wn th In that bright eminence, and with his good 
Upbraided none ; nor was his ſervice hard. 
What could be /:/5 than to afford him prai/?, 
The eafieſt recompence and pay him thanks, * 

Seli- Con- How juſtly due ! yet all his good in me 

demnati. Produc'd rant malice ; lifted up ſo high, 


Pride. Subjection I di/Jain'd ; thought one ſep higher 


Would ſet me 4igh'/t, and in a moment quit 
The debt immenſe of endleſs gratitude, 

So burdenſome ſtill paying, fbill to owe. 
Self-Con- Forgeiſul what from hin ſtill receiv'd, 
demnati. And underſtood not, that a grateful mind 

| By owing owes not, but fill pays; at once 
| Indebted, and diſcharged ; what burden then ? 
Anguiſh, O had his pow'rfu/ deſtiny ordain'd © 


s = 
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Me ſome inferior Angel ! I had ſtood 

Then happy ; no rnbounded hope had rais'd 

Ambition, Yet why nt! ſome other pow'r . 

As great, might have aſpir d, and me, though - 

mean, | 

Drawn to his part. But other pow'rs as great 

Fell not, but ſtand anhaben, from within, 

Or from without, to all temptations arm'd. 

Hadſt thou the fame free will, and pow'r to Self- Con- 
fande? demnati, 

Thou had'ſt > whom baſt thou then, or what _ 


t'accuſe, +4 


But Heav'n's free love dealt equally to all? 

Be then his /ove accurs'd ! ſince love or hate Blaſphe. 
To me alike it deals eternal woe. | Rage. 
Nay curs'd be thou ; ſince againſt his, thy will Sel-cond. 
Choſe freely what it now fo juſtly res. 

O wretched ſpirit . which way ſhall I fy -  Deſpera. 
Infinite wrath, and infinite d-ſþair ; - ; 
Which way / fy is Hell, myſelf am Hell ; 

And in the loweſt deep a lower deep * 
Still threat'ning to devour me opens wide, 

To which the Hell, l ſuffer, ſeems a Hear n 


O then, at /aſft, relent. Is there zo place Eſſay to- 


Left for repentarice © None or nar left » ward Re- 
None left, but by bmi ws art * and hat word mT, 
Diſzain forbids me, and my dread of ſhame ; 
Among the /þ'rits beneath, whom I /educ'd 

With «ther promiſes, and other vaunts 

Than to ſubmit ; boaſting I could ie 

Th* Omnipotent. * Ay me / theylittle know Anguiſhs 
How #&dearly I abide that boaſt ſo vain ; 

Under what forments inwardly I groan, 

While they adore me on the throne of Hell, 

With diadem and /ceptre high advanc'd, 

The /ower {till 1 fall, only ſupreme * 

n miſery ; ſach joy ambition finds. 
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Pride. Rut ſay I could repent, and could obtain, 
By act of grace, my former tate ; how ſocn 
Would height recall highthonughts, how ſoonunſay 
What feign'd /#u6miſion ſwore ® Haſe would 

recant 

| Vows made in pain, as ionic and void. 

| Malice. For never can true reconcilement grow | 
Where wounds of deadly hate have fpierc'd ſo deep: 
Which would but lead me to a were relapſe, 
And heavier fall: ſo ſhould J purchaſe dear 

Short intermiſſion bought with double ſmart. 

1 Hopeleſs This kzows my puniſher, therefore as far 

1 Anguiſh. From granting He, as I from begging peace: 

Malice. All hope excluded thus, behold inſtead 

: Of us outcaſt exil d his new delight, 

Mankind created, and for them this world. 

Fixed So fare wel hoje ; and with hope farewel fear, 

Deſpera. Farewelremer/e all good to me is Jo; 

Reſolved Fil be thou my gbod ; by thee at leaſt 

Obdur- Divided Empire with Heav'ns King 1 hold, 

Mal. bent By thee,ard z257c than / 447, perhaps ſhall reign; 

on Miſ. 
As man ere long, and his zew-world ſhall know, 


| „ell. 
WALKING IN SLEEP, and a. DISTURB- 
ED CONSCIENCE. CNaczzTh. ] 
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Enter Lady Macbeth, (1) with a taper. 


Linlening. Gent. Ls ou! here ſhe comes. This is 
her guiſe. Cbferve her. Stand 


cloſe. 
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(1) The popill if he has rot ſeen Macbeth, 
muſt be in ormed, that Duncan, one of the an- 
cient kings of Scotland, was, according to Bu- 
chanan and other hiſtoriansgmurdered by Mac- 
beth one of the nobles of that kingdom, at the 
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Doct. Her eyes are often. Wonder. 
Gent. A, but their /enſe is Fur. ML | 2 
Doct. What is it the does now ? Look how Attention 
ſhe rubs her hands. A 
Gent. It is an «ccuſtomed action with her to 
ſeem thus wa/hing her hands. I have known 
her continue this a. quarter of an hour. © SL 
La. Macb. Tet here's a pot. (1) Guilt, 
Do&kt. Hark, ſhe ſpeaks. | Attention 
La. Macb. Out curſed ſpot. Out, I ſay— Guilt. 
(2) One, two, Nou is the time todo it—Hellis Herror. 
murky—Fie, my lord!“ A ſoldier afraid Encoura. 
IWhat need we fear? Who knows it? Who | 
has power to call us to account — But, who Guilt. 
could have thought, the od man had ſo much 
blood in him ? 
Gent. * Do you mark that Atte. with 
La. Mach. The Thane of Fife is a married Suſpicion. 
nan. Where is his wife zow Murdered, did Guilt. 
you ſay? Who could be ſo 5/oody to mangle 
ſuch ſweetneſs /—— What, will theſe hands 
never be clean? No more of that, my lord; nöoͤo 
more of that. You mar all with your fart. Encours. 


ing.. ere is the /mell of blood ſtill —— Guilt. 
All the perfumes of Arabia will not ſweeten | 
this 2 hand. Oh, oh, oh ! | Anguiſh. 


Do&. What a /igh was there! That Heart is rn 
ſorely charged. This * is beyond wy practice. ; 


inſtigation of his lady, To their own houſe, in 
order to Macbeth's aſcending the throne ; and 
that Shakeſpeare, in this ſcene, intends to repre- 
ſent her troubled in her ſleep with guilt and fear. 
([.) There mult be but little emphaſis uſed in 
expreſſing what Lady Macbeth ſays, becagſe 
it is but dreaming. * 

(2) © One, two,“ muſt be ſpoken ys” _ 
ing a great clock, 


* * 
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La. Macb. Waſh your hands, put on your 
night-gown. Take courage I tell you, 


Banquo is buried, all but the b/00d that was 


/hed at his diſpatching ; And that has no /itene/5 


to be known by. Are you afraid. he'll come 


out of his grave again? To bed, to bed, to bed. 


There is a. knocking at the gate. Come, cone, 
come, What is done cannot be undone, To 


bed, to bed, to bed. ; 


XLIIII. 


INTREATING. COMPLAINT. of injury. 


A Submiſſio. 
* 1 
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Sympathy 


Apprehe. 


WEST. .- 


And point at ev'ry hip the vengeful flame. 
* 


- 


The Embaſly from Agamemnon to Achilles, 
(after the latter bad, in diſguſt, retired from 
the army) to endeavor to prevail with him 
to return, and join the allies againſt the 
Trojans. Ulyſſes at table, in Achilles's 


tent, ſpeaks. 
EALTH to Achilles. Happy are thy 


gueſts: av ih > 
Not thoſe more honor'd whom Atrides feaſts: 
Tho' ger'rous plenty crown thy loaded boards ; 
That Agamemnon's regal tent affords. : 


But greater cares lit heavy on our ſouls ; 


Not eas'd by banquets, or by flowing bowls. 
What /cenes of laughter in yon fields appear, 
The dead we mourn, and for the /iving fear. 
Greece on the brink of fate all doubtful an, 
And owns #20 help, but from thy ſaving hands... 
Troy, and her /n, for ready vengeance call; 
Their threat'ning tents already /hade gur wall. 
Hear how with /houts their congueſis they 


proclaim, 


. 
. 
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For them the Father of the pods declares ; Awe with 
Theirs are his omens, and his thunder theirs. Aprons 
See, full of ove, evenging Hector riſe / Terror. 


All human force the raging thief defies ; iy 

What fury in his breaſt, what /ight” ning in his 
eyes Brow 

He waits but for the Morn, to ſink in PR 

The /hips, the Greeks, and all the Grecian name. 


Return, Achilles ! Oh return, tho” late, Be ſeechin. 


To ſave thy Greeks, and ſtop the courſe of fate: 
If in that Hart or grief, or courage lie, 
Riſe to redeem : Ah yet to conquer riſe. 


The day may come, when, all our warriors Warning. | 


lain, 
That heart ſhall , that courage riſe 3 in vain. 


Pe eres enumerates the advantageous 
conditions offered by Agamemnon to engage 
him to return. To all which n 
the following anſwer. 

—— — U e, (ih- beer Stern 
A faithful ſpeech, that knows nor art, nor A. bas. 
What in my ſecret /ou/ is under lool 
My tengue ſhall utter, and my deeds make good. 

Let Greece then know my purpoſe I retain, 

Nor with new treaties vex my peace in vain.” 


Long toils, long perils in their cauſe I bore : - © Diſpleam 


But now th' wnfruitful glories charm no more. 


Fight, or not fight, a like reward we claim ; Exprobrs | 


The wretch and hero, find' their N the for ; 
Alike regretted in the duff he ties, 
Who yields ignobly, or who bravely 
Of all my dangers, all my glorious Pains, 
A life of lobours ! lo, what fruit remains . 


(1) * Ulyſſes ! U” is to be ſpoken a. asa e- 


ke. 
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As the bold bird her WIpleſs young attends, 
From danger guards them, and from want 
| defends ; | -- "1 
In ſearch of prey ſhe wings the ſpacious air, 
And with untaſted food ſupplics her care; 
For * Greece ſuch hard/hips have I 
av'd, | "HEE 
Her matrons, and her tender infants ſav'd. 
Long ſleepleſs nights in heavy arms have ſtood, 
And ſpent /aborious days in duſt and blood. 
Ifſack'd twelve ample cities on the main, 
And twelve lay ſmoking on the Trojan plain. 
Then at Atrides haughty feet were laid 
The wealth I gather d, and the ſpoils T made. 
Sneerwith Your mighty monarch theſe in peace poſſeſt ; 
Reproof. Some few my ſoldiers had; himſelf the reſt, 

" .  #Wrong'd in my /ove, all proff-rs I diſdain ; 
Refolutio. Deceiv d for gnce, I truſt not kings again. 
Refuſing, Ye have my anſwer—* What remains to do, 
-*Sneer Your king, CHs, may conſul! with you. 

What needs he the defence this arm can make ? 
ki Has he not walli, no human force can ſhake * 
1 Has he not fenc'd his guarded navy round © 


« With piles, with ramparts, and à trench 
1 profound? "48 
1 And will not 75%, the wonders he has don e, 


Repel the rage of Priam's ſingle /on ? 
Self- Com. There was a time (twas when for Greece I 
fought) 5 : 
Go When Hector's proweſs no ſuch wonders wrought. 
He kept the verge of Trey, nor dar'd to wait 
Achilles“ v-ngeance at the Scæan gate. | 
Reſolutio. But now chief deadly conte ſis are no more, 
T o-morrow we the fav'ring ge1s implore ; 
Then ſhall ye ſee our parting veſſels crown'd, 


And hear with oars the Helleipont reſound, 
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Then tell your king, "_ all the Greeks may . 
hear 


And leran to \ ſeorn the man they baſely'fear.” 
(For, arm'd in impudence, ' mankind he braves, - 
And meditates new chagts on all his /aves; 
Tho' /hamele/; as he is, to meet theſe eyes | 
Is what he dares not; if he dares, he dies.) 
Tell him, all ter ms, all commerce I decline, 
Nor /hare his counſels, nor his battles join- ( 
For, once deceiv'd was his; but twice were "3 
mine. y. 
My fates, long ſince by Theis were ally a; * | Reſolutio. 
And each alternate, /ife, or fame, propos d; 
Here if I ſtay before the Trojaa town, 
Short is my date; 3 but deathleſs my renown. - - 
If-I return, 1 quit immortal praiſe TV | 
For years, n years, and Jong extended dars. 2 4 
Convinc'd, tho' late, Lud my fond miſtake, 9 
And wars the Greeks the wiſer clibice to eker 
To quit theſe ſhores ; their native ſeats enjoy, 
Nor hope the fail of heah n- defended +4508 % | 
Life is not to be bought with heaps of pold; + Serious 
Not all 422 s Pythian treaſures hold. . 
Or Troy euee held, in peace and pride of (way, ; o__ ; 
Can bri e Five poor poſſeſſion of a day. 
Loſt herds and treaſures we by arms regain,” 
And ſteeds anrival'd on the duſiy plain. 
But, from our lips the vita/ ſpirit fled, 
Returns no more to wake the ſilent dead. 


He concludes with declaring hir determined 4 
reſolution not to return. And the Am- 
baſſadors take their leave, to go back to the © | 
army. nnn 
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Dire cting. 
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. 


pity. 


Inquiring 


LE SSONS. 
XLIV. 


Humourous ſcene from Shakeſpear's Mid Suu- 
MER NIGHT'S DREAM. 


Quince, Snug, Bottom, Flute, Snowt and 
Starveling. 


Quince. I all our company here ® 
Bot. You had beſt call them con- 
juni and ſeverally, g:nerally and ſpecially, that 


is, whereof to call them un by inan, accord- 


ing to the /crip. 
Quin. Here is the ſcroll of every man's name, 


in th;s town, that is fit to be ſeen upon the ſtage 
before the due and dutcheſ5. 


Bot. [1] Good Peter Quiuce go to work in a 


m-thod, Begin at the op, and go on to the 


Bottom; that I wherefore as a man may ſay, firſt 
tell us What the play treats of, then read the 
names of the actors, and ſo your buſineſs will 
ſtand by itſelf as regu/ar, as a building ſet upon 
the very pinnacle of its foundation. 

Quin. Why then the play is the moſt delect᷑- 
able and lamentable comedy entituled and called, 


The cruel tragedy of the death of Pyramus and 


Thi/by. 

Bot. A very moving play, I warrantit. A 
very deep tragedy, I know by the /ound of the 
ritl; of it. Framus and Thiſby I ſuppoſe 
they are to have their throats cut from ear to ear, 
or their Sies ripped up from the waiſt bands of 
their breeches to their chins, Well, now, good 
Peter, call forth your actors by the /crow!. 


(1) © Good Peter Quince,” &c. To be ſpok- 
en with a great affectation of wiſdom; but in 
a clumſy and ruſtic manner, 


L % 
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Maſters, ſpread yourſelves out into a c/ump, 
every man conjunctiy by himſelf. 
Quin. Anſwer, as I call you. Nick Bottom, Author. 
weav?r. 
Bot. Ready. Name my part, and proceed. AﬀeRa. 
Quin. You, Nick Bottom, are ſet down for Smartneſs 
Pyramus. | ; 
Bot. Iam to play Pyramns 2 Well, and who Author. 
is Pyramus A gentleman or a ſimple man? Inquiring. 
Quin. Pyramus is a lovyer, and Thi/oy \ is his Teaching 
ſweetheart. Pyramus ,s himſcif for grief, bs. 
cauſe a ſion had got hold of Thiſby's c/oak, and 
tore it which makes Pyramus conclude, as bow 
he had tore her too, and eaten her up, all but 
the c/oak ; whereof he had not touched her. So | 14 
that poor Pyramus loſes his /ife d'ye ſee, for a W -f 
nothing at all; whereof you know, that is 
enough to make a man hang himſelf. 
Bot. What then, am I to hang myſelf for Enquiring 
vexation becauſe I had ki//ed myſelt for nothing? 
Quin. No; that is not in the play. | Denying. 
Bot. Here will be alt tears ,wept, or I am Apprehen 
miſtaken, An [be the man, that acts this ſame — 
Pyramus, let the ladies Jook to their eyes. I 
will condole and congratulate to ſome fun. I 
will break every heart, that is not double hooped 
with flint. 1 have a main notion of acting your 
lovyer, that is creſſed in love. There is but one 
thing that is more to my himour than your 
tribulation lovyer. 1 hat is your rant; your 
thundering tyrant ; I could play you, for example Bo 
I could play you ſuch a tyrantas Herriccoles,( i i) 
when he-gets on the brimſlone /hirt, and is 
all on fire, as the unlucky boys burn a great 
rat alive with ſpirits. And then, when he takes 
up little - hat's his name.— (z) to /quir him off 


(1) Hercules, (2) Lichas, 


wells 
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of the cli into the ſea. O then "ris fine, (1) 1 11 
Ranting. **/p/it the raging rocks ; and ſhiv ring ſhocks, 
«with thund' ring ene ſhall break the /ocks 
Hof priſon gatzs. And Febal': (2) ear ſhall 
« ſhine from far, and kindle war, with many a 
« ſcar, and make. and mar the {ubborn fats.” 
There is your right tragedy ſtuff. This is Her- 
Applau ſe riccele s ven to a hair. This is your only true 
tyrant's vein. Your /ovyers vein is more upon 
Directing the condoling and congratulating. Now Þ eter 
Quince, name the reſt of the players. 
Authority Quin. Francis Flute, bellows-mender. | 
Affecta. Flute. Here, Peter Quince. 
Smartneſs - Quin. Francis, you mult take Th;/dy on 
*Authori, YOu. 
FEnqui. Flute. + hat, that is to be Nick Bottom's 
Doubt, ſweetheart, and to have my oak worried alive 
by the great beaſt 2 Why, Peter, 1 have a 
beard a coming. I ſhan't make a clever woman, 
| as you may ſay, unlelis it were Mrs. What d ye 
Enquir- call her, Mrs, Tibby's mother or aunt. Has 
not the gentlewoman. of the play a ether or 
| an aunt that appears ? 
Ercourag Quin; Tes; bat en muſt do 75. You 
£ will do Thiſey ul enough, man. Tou ſhall 
Authority do it ina maſk. Robin Starweling, taylor. 
Aﬀeta,  Starv. Here, Peter Quince. 
smartneſ Quin. g You muſt play Pyramus's Father ; 1 
SAuthori. will play T hi/vy's father ; ; Flute maſt play 75% y, 
| and Snowt, T hiſoy's mother Simon Snug, joiner; 
Aﬀe ts Snug. Here, Peter Quince. + 
Smartneſ; . Quin. Simon,“ you muſt. act the part of the 


*Authori, lion. 


(1) This bombaſtic paſſage (probably intend- 
ed to ridicule ſome play in Shakeſpeare's time) 
cannot be too much mouthed and ranted, 
(2) Phœbus's. | 


PRY 


nug. Heh / the part of the /ion, do you ſay Enquir. 

We Quince ? Why I never made a beaſt of 
myſelf in my /ife, but now and then when I 
have drunk a cup too much. 

Quin. -/haw, pſhaw, a better man, than von Encours. 
er 1 either, has been made a beaſt before now ; 
ay, and a horn'd beaſt too. But the lion is a 
royal beaſt, the king of beaſts, So, Simon, you 
muſt play the part of the /or. 

Snug. Well, but an it be a /ong part, I Doubt. 
can't remember it ; for I have but a poor brain. 4 
Let me ſee how many pages. 

Quin. Why, Simon, it is not written. And 
for the matter of that, you may do it of band. 
It is nothing but roaring. 

Bot. I'll tell you what Peter Quince; you Adviſing, 
were better to let e att the part of the ion. 
Si mon Snug i is but a Heu- hearted ſort of a fellow. 
He won't roar you fo loud as a no¹f in the 


hole in the wall. Fur, if you will let me play Boaſting, 


the part, I will make ſuch a gie, as ſhall do 
any man's heart good to hear me. I will roar 
that the duke ſhall cry, Encore, encore, let him 
roar, let him roar, once more, once more. 
Quin. But if you were too terrible, you ca 
might frighten the dutche/s and the lalliet, that 
they would riet, and that were mo to 
hang us al. 
Bot. Ay, if the dutcheſs and the ladies were self. vin 
frighted out of their wits, to be ſure; ps dication. 


they might have 0. ore wit, than to get us all K 


hang d but do you think, Peter Quince, that 
I have no more inhumanity. in my nature, than 
to frighten people? I would rain and ag- 
gravate my voice, that I would roar you as 
gentle as any ſucking dove; I would roar you an 
it were any nightingale. 
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Avuthority* Quin. Ie vou, Nick Bottom, hold your 


Submiſ- 


Enquir. 
Directing. 


Self Vine 
dication. 


Contriv. 


tongue, with your roaring, and ſer your heart at 
reſt. You ſhalbplay nothing but Pyramus. 

Pat. Well, if I ut muff. What cannot 
be endur'd, you know, muſt be crr'd. But 
what beard were I beſt to play it in? 

Quin. You muſt not have on a grey beard, 
you know; becauſe it will not look zatural for * 
a man with a grey veard to be acting the part of 
a lone er. 

Bot. Why, look you, Maſter Peter Quince, 
I don't think it ſo very unnatural to ſee people, 
with grey beards, acting the part of /ovyers ; at 
leaſt, I am ſure, it had not nee be unnatural; 
for it is common enough. But, howſomdever it 
will look a little unnatural, as you ſay, to ſee 
the young woman, Mrs. Tibby, fondling and 
looking ſweet upon a man with a grey beard, - 
Wherefore, upon minture liberation, l will play 
it in a beard b/ack as jet. 

Quin. Here, then, Maſters, take your parts, 
and con them over with as much retention as 
vou can; that you may be ready to rehearſe oF; 
to-morrow night. 

Bot. But where maſt we rehear/:, peter 

ince? 

Quin. Why, „you know, if we ſhould go to 
rehcarſe in a garret, or a malt loft, we ſhould - 
but draw a nb, and perhaps get ourſelves ta- 
ken up for cromancers. Therefore we muſt go 
to the palace wood, and do it by moonlight. Then 
vou know, we mall do it with facity and imps- 
ſure of mind, when there is no body to deplaud, 
or to f. 

Bot. Night, Peter Quince. We will be 
ready for you... | [Exeunt.] 


XLV. 


CHIDING. 


The ſpeech of Hector to Paris, on his avoiding, 
. on the field of battle, Menelaus, the huſband 
of Helen, whom he had decoyed from Sparta 

to Troy, which occaſioned the Trojan war. 
[ Pope's Hom, II. III. v. 53.] 


A® godlike Hector ſees the prince retreat, Narration 
; He thus upbraids him with .a gen rous 
heat. f | 

* Unhappy Paris But to women—brave! Reproof. 
e So fairly form'd, and only to deceive ! 5 
Ob hadſt thou dy'd, when firſt thou ſauiſ the Vexation. 

. ight, 

« Or d Ya at leaſl before the nuptial rite / 
A better fate, than vainly thus to boaſt Contempt 

« And fly, the ſcandal of the Trojan heſt. 

&« Gods ! how the ſcornful Greeks exult to ſee Vexation. 
Their fears of danger undeceiv'd in thee ! r 
% Thy figure promis d with a martial air; Contempt 

« But ill thy ſoul ſupplies a form fo fair. 8 

cin former days, in all thy gallant pride, 

« When thy tall ſhips triumphant ſtemm'd.the 

* O& tide, Dr 

«© When Greece beheld thy painted. canvaſi flow, 

% And crowds ſtood wond'ring at the paſſing 
„„ (how; ? 

te Say, was it ths, with ſuch a baffled mien, Enq. with 

« You met th' approaches of the Spartan queen? Contempt 
© Thus frora her realm  convey'd the beauteous 

RS | | 
* And both her warlike lords (1) outſhone in He- 


« /en's eyes? 


(1) Theſeus, her firſt, and Manelaus, her 
ſecond huſband, 


- 
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«This ded, thy foe's delight, thy own diſgrace, 
« Thy father's grief, and ruin of thy race. 
| This deed recalls thee to the proffer'd fight ; 
Challenge Or haſt thou injur'd whom thou dur/t not 
right? | 
« Soon to thy oft his ſword would make thee 
&. know | 
% Thou keep*/t the conſort of 2 braver foe. 
Warning. Thy graceful form, inſtilling /oft deſire, 
«© Thy curling treſſes, and thy ſilver lyre, 
% Beauty and youth—in vain to theſe you truſy, 
c When youth and beauty ſhall be /a:d in duſt. 
Threat. Troy yet may wake, and one avenging blow 
ce Gra the dire author of his country's woe. 


XLVI.. 


REMORSE. CONFESSION. VIRTUOUS 
RESOLUTION. AFFECTION. JOY. 


Scene between Sir Charles Eaſy and his lady 
(to whom he had been falſe) after his coming 
to underſtand, that his falfhood was known 
to her, though borne without the leaſt com- 
plaint, or outward appearance of diflatis* 
faction, on her part. 


Sir Ch. SH ſtill, my dear want to talk 
| with you—and, which you well 
may wonder at, what I have to ſay is of im- 
portance too. But it is in order to our friend- 
ſhip's being upon a better foot hereafter, than it 
has been /:therto. | 
Aff. with Lady Kaſy. Your behavior to ne, Sir 
Submiſſi. Charles, has always been Friendly and loving; 
nor can I charge you with a Jo that ever had 
the appearance of unkindneſ7, 


Serious. 
Converſa. 
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Sir Ch. The perpetual! Spring of your good 


humour, Madam, lets me draw no merit from 
what I have appear:d to be; For you ſeem to 
be of a temper to /ove, or at leaſt to behave 
kindly to, your huſvand, let his character be 
what it will. Yet I cannot, even now, recon- 
cile, with your good ſenſe, your ventering upon 
marriage with a man of my indolent character. 

Lad. Eaſy. 1never thought it ſuch a h2zard. 
And your having never /hewn, even in the time 
of court/hip, the leaſi affetation to be any thing, 
but what you was by nature; and your ſhewing, 
through that careleſſneſ of temper, an unde- 
ſigning honeſly of mind, which I ſuſpected a 
want of in ſmoother behaviour, won me by 
taking uo pains to win me, and f/-a/ed and 
courted me by taking no pains to picaſe or court 
me. I concluded, that /#ch5 a temper could 
never be deliberately unkind, Or, at the worſt, 
I hoped, that any errors which might ariſe 
from want of thing, might be borne; and that 
one moment's thir:ght would en them. Thus, 
Sir Charles, you ſee my wor of ars. And 
th:ſc, weighed againſt the hopes I had of win- 
ning your het (as you know, our ſex are not 
too dent of the power of our own charms) 
were as 24thinp, | 

S. Ch. My dear, your under landing, when 
I conſider my own condnl}, fiartles me; and 
makes my own look deſ}icable, I bluſh to 
think, I have worn ſo valuable a jewe/ in my 
boſom, and, till this hour, have ſcarce had the 
curioſity, or rather the cciumen fene, to think 
of /ookirg upon its 4er. 

Led. Eaſy. Youſzt too / a value, Sir 
Charles, on the c ,n qualities of harmteſſne/5 
and 290d nature in a wife, 

0 
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Affection. 


Wonder. 


Shame. 


Self denial 
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Praiſe. Sir Ch. Virt 165, like benefits, are deubled by 
being modeſly conccaled. And J confeſs, I 
Shame. et you, Madam, of virtue, which, as much 
as oO exalt your character diſgrace mine. 
Apprehe. . Eaſy. I don't anderſtand y ou, Sir 
Charles. 
Trepida. Sir Ch, I muſt ſpe: k #/ajrer then—Be fre, 
and tell me, where did you /eave this bandbers 
chief? ( 1) 
Starting. Lad. 25. Ha! 
Tendern. Sir Ch. What do you art at Tou have 
name. ncthing to be troubled about. \V ould to 
Heaven | had as /ittle, [ Aſide, } 
Anxiety, Lad. Faly. Tcanzutf/p:ai—andt could wiſh 
| vou would rot lige me It is the %. thing I 
ever r. you—And, thouph I cart give 
Intreating you a 2 why Iwenld not ſpeak, yet I hope 
you will cxcu/+ me, vthent a reaſon. , 
Stirging Sir Ch. What then? Does this delicate 
Remorie. creature /cruple to aceiſ: me of what I have / 
little ſcrupled to be gun of ! {ileniier! To 
Tendern. trjure Tach £604; efs / {[ilile] Weill then, 
with Madam, your wi ſhall be a roaſon. { will 
Admirat. urge the point no further. And, indeed, it 
would! 2009 any Since yon are fo generouſly 
tender of reo, me, | will care to you, 
that what your u. avois ch irging me with, 
that my own Tia, bears hom? vpon me with 
amore, enfe 4 force. Your Heroic b;havinur nas wak'd 
me to a / of your f7uet paſſ— diſquiet 1 
tnwarthily cauſed by me — -and—ard— iefitat- 
ing through ſullneſs of beart' ſo 24% 60 ne 
7 her who! 'afe deſir ved to be 7rc:d to bear 
But, Madam-—fghing)] if I hace uſed 
you il! —1 hope! bave uni,, encogh i iſ? 


Virtuous 
Rejviutio. iT 


(1) It was by the handkerchief, that he knew 
his baſenefs was diſcory red by Lis lady. 
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to ſecure you from all fear of my offending Latreating g 
hereafter. is an earneſt of which, Mme bg; 40 
of you to diſcharge your woman, _. F 
Lad. Eaſy. My deareſ} ! I think not of her: 8 
Your udn overcomes me. Lee ping 
Sir Ch. Nay, Surely, vou have no room to Joy. 
praiſe my fi uderucii. Such t2ndorneſs, as 1 Seli-dent. 
have ſhewn to worth like yours, migut—but 1 Remorſe. 
ſee you are in pain to give me this chien. Tendern. 
I will not, therefore, iucfeaſe your uneaſineſs 
by reflections on what I hav? been; but rather, 
reſerving them for my frivate recollectious, try 
to/octh your anguiſh by the proſpett of W 
to come ha ppineſs from my recovery to a e | | 
of your #:imitable excellence, which hereafter, I we 
intend ſhall be the buſineſs and the % of my ':4 
lif2 to ſ{nly and admire. Expedt then, thou Proteſt. of 
b:{l'of womankinl, from my future aj,Ve all Alle Klon. 
that can be enen of tender and of Lind. 
IVothing, you can expe, fill com: 23 to what 
you ſhall experience ; for no tenderneſt can equal 
your d2/*rvings at the hands of ſuch a huſ>and 
as I have hitherto been. ecceive me, then, 
entire at laſt, and take what zo woman ever 
truly had ut even your incomparable 7 my 
6019 tered heart,  [Embraciae.] 
Lad. Eaſy. O my recoversd my alc is l, Tnexpre. 
my #zeſtimabl* jrvel I- My Enſband u ble Franſ⸗ 
lade I extaſy of joy !-=Too mich for human port 
nature T to have a 1 lone on earth, Love and 
come voluntarily and unſolicit d, to laad me with Joy. 
kin: Ine. and cron me with £4 ple Il 7 What 
3s the repture of the lover ſighing at our feet, 
to the // ey of r2c:iving the re. /euting, re- 
turning nuſband! O detreft love ! Be not fo 
Frof Fs 1 y kind, O Heaven ! Feach me to ſhew Pious Gra- 
alia, Juitable to ſuchi a blefſing. 
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DISCONTENT. EXCITING. REPROACH- 
ING. PLOTTING. 


The ſeene, in which Caſſius excites Brutus to 
oppole Cæſar's power. {Shakeſpeare's Jur. 
Czs.] $ | 


Diſronten. cr Hoon is the /2:6je of my ſlory ; 

I cannot tell, what you and her men 

Think of this J%/, but for wy ſingle /elf, 

I'd rather /rep i th' dult, than live. to be 

Contempt In awe of /uch a thing as I my/elf. - 

ride. was born fre: as Cæſar. So were yor. 

We 65th have fed as well, and we can Seth 

Eudure the winter's cold as well as he. 

Narr. with For once, upon a raw and guy day, 

Contemp. The troubled Tiber chajing with his ſhores, 

Cæſur ſays to me, Dar thou, Caſhus, now 

Queſtion. * Leap in with me into this 22g flood, 

And /wir to yonder print ? Upon the word, 

| Acouired as I was, (1) I plunged in, 

Courage. And bad him fo//ow ; ſo indeed he did. 

The torrent roar'd, and we did 51/21 it 

With /uity ſinews, throwing it aſide, 

And 5!21mming it with hearts of controverſy. 

Fear. Bur ere we could arrive the point probs, A, 

Diſtr. and Cæſar cry'd, © He/p me, Caſſius, or I ins.” 

Intreatin. *Then, as /£2ea5, our great a7;c-Stor, 

Courage. Did from the fames of Troy upon his /poulders, 

The c A:chiſes bear, fo, from the waves of 
Tiver, l 


(1) This paſſage cannot be expreſſed with 
life without ſomething of the action of ſwim - 
ming. | « 
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Did I the red Ceſar; + and this man +Wonder. 
Is ao become a god, and Caſſius is ' 

A wretched creature, and muit bd his body, Contempt 
If Cæſar careleſsly but uod to him. "EEE 
He had an gue, when be was in Spain, Nar. with 
And when the / was on him, I did v, Contempt 


How he did / : tis truth, this god did ſhale; 
His coward lips did from their colour y, 
And that fame e, whoſe lun, doth awe the panting. 
work, ; 
Did 4% its luſire; I did hear him groan: Contempt 
Ay, and that tongue of his, that bad the Romans | 
ark him, and write his ſpeeches in their books, 
Alas, it cry'd, c Give me ſome drin, Sickneſs. 
Titinius''— | 
As a ſick girl, Ye gods, it doth amaze me, Wonder. 
A man of ſuch a /ee6/e temper ſhould 
So get the ſiart of the majzſtic world, 
And bear the palitm alone. 
Brut. Another gener al ſhout ö Liſtening. 
I do believe, that their applay/es are Wonder. 
For {ome new honors which are heat on Cæſur. Diſcont. 
Caſ. Why, man, he does beſiride the rar: Rantin g. 
row world, 
Like a Colloſſus, and we ſorry dwarfs 
Welk under his 722 legs, and prep about 
To find ourſelves diſhonoratle graves. 
Men ſomciimes have been maſter s of their fates ; Rems 
Ihe fault, dear Brutus, #5 not in our ſtars, 
But in ourſe lors, that we are wnderlings: 
Bruins and Ceſar! What ſhould be in th 
Ce ſar l 0 
Ii ſhould that zame be ſounded more than 
yours ? 
Weide them together; yours is as fair a name; 
Sound them; it does b2come the month as well; 
Weorgh them; it is as 5 'avy; cohjure with them; 
O 2 


1 
ar Exciting. 
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Brutus will ſtart a ghoſt as ſoon as Cæſar. 
Wonder. Now in the zames of all the go/s at once, 
Upon what 7:-at doth this our Cæſur feed, 
*Contemp That he is grown fo great? Age thou art 
S ſham'd ; 
Rome, thou haſt 4 the breed of noble Bloods. 
When went there by an age, ſince the ſun ſhone, 
But it was fam'd with more than o7e man ? 
Wh:n could th:y ſay, till zow, who talk'd of 
Rome, 
That her wile walls incompaſs'd "I one man ? 
Exciting. CV you and I have heard our fathers ſay, 
There was a Brutus once, who would have : 
broock'd 
A whipt-gall'd ſlave to lord 1 it over Rome 
As /don as this dread Cæſar. 
Approba. Bru. (1) That you do /ove me, I am vothing 
- jealous ; 
Serious What you would work me to, I have ſome im; 
Coſidera. How i have 7hought of this, and of theſe times 
I ſhall recount hereaftzr, For this preſent, 
T weuld nor (fo with love I might intreat you) 
Plotting. Be any farther mov d. What you have ſaid, 
I will confider; what you hav? to /ap, 
Iwill with patience hear, and find a time 
Both ue to hear, and anſwer ſuch high things. 
Till then, my noble friend, chew upon this ; 
Brutus-——had rather be a Lybian, 
Than to repute himſelf a %% of Rome, 
Under ſuch hard conditions as this time | 
Is like to /ay por us. [ Exeunt.] 


Diſcont. 


605 The chirater of Brutus being cool cou- 
rage, his ſ n is to be e ac cord. 
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JOY. TROUBLE. FLATTERY. DAR- 
ING. FEAR. ROMANTIC IMAGINA- 
TION. 

Eve's Aecount of her troubleſome Dream. 
Pan. Losr. B. V. v. 28.) 
Sole, in whom my thoughts find a// repoſe. Joy and 
| My glory, My perfection!“ Glad I ſee Love. 
Thy face, and morn return'd. For I this night Diſagreea. 

( Such night till this I never paſs'd ) have dream d- Remem. 

(1) If dream'd—nit as 1 oft am wont, of thee; © 

Works of day paſt, or morrow's next deſi ion ; 

But of ae and trouble which my mind 

Knew ever till this re night. Methonght, 

Cloſe at mine ear one call'd me forth to walk, 

With gentle voice. I thought it thine. It faid, 

* Why ſleep'ſt thou £22 Now is the pleaſant Wheed. 

time, — 
© The cool, the ſilent, ſave where filence yields 

Jo the night warbling bird, that now awake, Pleaſing 

„Tunes ſweeteſt his love labor d ſong; now reigns Deſcrip. 

& Full orb'd the mon, and with more pleaſing 

« light 

« Shadowy ſets of the face of things. (2)In vain, 

« If none regards. Heav'n wakeswith all his eyes Flattery. 

hom to behold but thee, nature deſire ? | 

„In whoſe ſight / things jay with raviſhment, 

« Atiracted by thy beauty —ſtill to 2 0 

I ro/?, as at thy call; but found thee not, Narration 

To ind thee I directed then my walk ; : 


(1) If dream'd.” The impreflion being 
ſo ſtrong, that ſhe was in doubt, whether it 
was a dream or reality. 

(2) * In vain,” &c. The pupil muſt be told, 
that this means, No matter whether any earth- 
ly creature is awake to admire your beauty. 
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And on, methought, ane I paſs'd thro' ways, 
Apprehen That brought me on 4 ſudden to the tree 
Of interditted knowledge, Fair it ſcem' d, 
Wonder. Much fairer to my fancy than by day : 
And as | wond'ring look'd, beſide it ttood 
One /hap'd and wing'd like one of thoſe from 
Heav'n 
By us of? een, his dewy /ocks difi!ld 
Au broſia. On that tree he alſo gaz d: 
en, b and And, O fair piant, ſaid he, 5 with fruit 


Deſire. c ſurcharg' 4, 
„ Deigns none to caſe thy load, and taſte thy 
6 ſwesct, 


Enquir. * Nor god nor man? Is knowledge ſo deſpis'd ? 
e Or er:vy or what reſerve forbids to taſte ? 

Reſoluti. Ferdi who ul, none ſhall from me withhold 
« Longer thy effer'd good, why elſe? ſet here?“ 
This ſaid, he paus'd not, but with vent'rous arm 

Fear. He pinct'd, he ?aſt:d, Me damp horror chill'd 
At ſuch bold words, vouch'd with a dee ſo bold. 


Joy. But he thus ov2rjoy'd, © O fruit divine, 
. «© Sweet of thy/ef, but moch more ſweet thus 
& cropt ; 


ce Forbidden here, it ſeems as only /it 

„For gods; yet able to make gods of men: 

« And why not gods of men, ſince good the more 

& (Go mmunicated, more abundant grows, 

he author ot impair'd, but honor'd ut ? 
Inviting. © Here, happy creature ! fair angelic Eve 

« Fartate thou alſ5, happy though thou art, 
Flattery. 44 Happizr thou ma ſi be; worthier canſt not be; 
Tempting © Taſle this, and be henceforth among the gods, 

40 Thyſeif a gd, not to earth confin' d, 

« But ſometimes in the air, as we; —— 

& Aſcend to Heav'n, by merit thine, and ſee 

„What /if? the gods live there, aud ſuch live 

«© thou” a 

Tempting So ſaying, he drew 2/95; and to me heldy 


% 
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Ev'n to my mouth of that ſame fruit held part, 

Which he had p/ack'd. a pleaſant ſav'ry Riſing 
ſmell Deſire. 

So quicken'd appetite, that I, methonght, ED : 

Could not but taſte. Forthwith up to the clouds | 

With him I few, aud underneath” beheld Roman. 

The earth outſtretch'd immenſe, a proſpect wide Imagina. 

And various. Wond'ring at my flight and change 

To this high exaltation ; ſuddenly 

My guide was gone, and I, methought, ſunt down, 

And fell aſlaep. But 0 how glad I wak'd Joy. 

To ſind this but a dream / | : 


XLIX. 
ANGUISH followed by TRANSPORT. 


The ſcene of Indiana's being found to be Mr, 
Sealand's dauguter. [Conſ. Lov.] 


Ind. I AM told, Sir, you come about bſine/5, civility, 
which requires your ſpeaking with 


Seal. Yes, Madam. There came to my 
hands a bill drawn by Mr. Bevil, which is pay- 
able to morrou; and as ] have ca/h of his, I 
have made bold to bring you the money my- | 
ſelf. Aa- a- and, to be free, Mad. Confuſſon 
am, the fame of your beauty, and the regard 
which Mr. Bevil is but ron well known to have 
for you, excited my c4riofity. 8 
Ind. Too well known to have for me / Your Offence. 
ſober appearance, Sir, made me expect no rude- 
neſs or abſurdity from you Mh waits ? 
Sir, if you pay the money to a ſervant, it will 
be as wel/ Going. 
Seal, Pray Madam, be not fend, I Apology. . 
came hither with an innocent nay, a virtuous 
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| deſign. And, if you will have patience to hear 
| | me, it may be of /zrvice to you, as well as to 
my oni daughter, on whoſ? aceoniit 1 come, and 
F | whom [ was h day to dis of. 
Apprebe. Ind. [Aftde.] In marriage with Mr. Be- 
4 vi, | fear. What I drealed is come. But I 
4 Recollec. mult comps/e my ſelf if poſib/e. [To him.] Sir, 
| you may /#þp:/2 I ſhall deſire to know any thi: 
which may be intereſting to r. Beo, or to - 
confuſion YH. As appearances are againſt me with regard 
to his 5-5zp:0r, I ought to forgiv? your /uſpi- 
cin, Sir. Be free then, I am compoſed again. 
Anology- Go on, Sir. | | ; 
xon.with Seal. I ferred indeed, an unwarranted paſſion 
Diſappro. here. But 1 could not have thought azy mar 
capable of abuſing ſp much lovelineſs and worth 
as your appearance and behaviour beſpeak, But 
the youth of cr age care not what excellence they 
© geſiroy, ſo they can but gratify 
Vintics, to, Finterfgpring.) Sir you are going into 
Enq. with very great errors. But pleaſe to keep your /tfpt- 
Apprehen cions, and acquaint me, why the cure of your 
daughter obligęs a perſon of your /ceming rank 
to be thus ingaqp/itive about a wretche /, helpleſs, 
Diſtreſs. /riendle/3—[Wheps) I 5-7 your pardon, good 
Apology. Sir—lI am an 97 phanu who can call nothing in 
this world my own but my virtuz—Pray, good 
Sir, go on. 
Pity with Seal. Fow could Mr. Bevil think of injuring 
Diſapp. ſuch ſwe-tne/5 / 
V ndica. ind: You wroxg him, Sir, He never thought 
Praiſe. Of injuriig me. His bounty he beſtows for my 
ſupport Merely for: the pleaſure of doing good. 
Eng. with 107 are the gent/eman, 1 ſuppoſe, for whoſe 
apprehen happy daughter he is deſigned by his worthy father, 
and he has conſented, perhaps to the propoſal. 
Caution. Seal. I own, ſuch a match was propoſed ; but 
Reloluti, it Hull not proceed, unleſs I am /a!isfied, that 
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yortr connectian with him may beconſiſeat with it. 
lud. t is 07243, Sir, from his adorns and bis Diſtreſs, 
40, that 1 have had 2 reaſon to flatter A 
myſelf into the notion of bis having any partic- 
ular afcdicn for me. From tem 1 own, I 
was led into the hope of what I carne withed, 
that he had 7h0zghts of making me the partner 
of his Heart. tut 7:0w | find my atai miſſałe, 
The goodne/3 and gert ene of his demeanoaur, 
with the richne/s of bis benevoienc:, made me 
miſinterpret all "I'was my gun hope, my 
wn paſſicn that deluded mt — le never made 
08 amorous advance-to me tlis genergu! neart 
end /i6:rai hand meant cy to help the morale, 
And I— —O fer that I was - Ian ſuffered Seli, Con. 
myteli to be drawn into 7maginretions ted high, 
and te anbitious for my /ow!y wrechedutſioe 
O— oh ob! b [Weeping.J . 
Seal. Wake yourſelf %, Madam, upon the comſort. 
ſcore of f daughter, at leaſt. The 1 
between Nr. Heri and her is not gone // far 
as to render It <c:{/4i3 ibat yorr peace ſnonld 
be deſ1r59yed by ſach a marriace Depend upan 
it, Madam, my daughter ſhall aver be the cauſe 
of your #i/appointment, 
nd. Sir, your ſpeaking ſo makes me ſtill yore Diſtreſs 
wretched. ' Shall 1 6 the canſc ot injury to beste ten. 
my noble benefafor 2 Shall 1, who have no pre | 
{erticns to lim, be the Fenn of his ba pgi. f 
er. ? Heaven forbi? , „No, Sir: give your Perſua. 
@..rghter to the worthie/' of nen. Give her to 
| my generous Bevil-—T hey may be happy, though 
1 Gould run diftrafted; And whilit 1 preſeroe Did, with 
my ſenſes, will weary Heav'n with my þ: ay irs Gretitucg 
for their felicitzy, às for my cn fate, it is Diſtiefe. 
likely to #047 on as it 5. gu, a ſcrius of wretched. Lamen'a, 
neſs Twas heaven's high will that I /{:0::(4 bz 
Wi che. Laken capt ive in my cradle — to!/2d 
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on the ſear there deprived of my mother 
that I ſhould only hear of my father; but never 


ſee him that I ſhould. then be adopred by a 


ſtranger-- then /o/: my | adopter that I ſhould 
then be delivered from the very. jaws of poverty 
by the moſt amiable of m ankind——that | ſhould 
give my fond unthinking heart to this molt 
charming of his ſex- and that be ſhould diſap- 
point all my romantic hopes, without leaving me 
the rig/t, or the pretence of blaming any one 


but n ef. For, oh, I caxnit reproach him, 


Comfort. 


Pity. : 
Enquir. 


Lamenta. 


Frenzy. 


though his friendly hand, that rai/ed me to this 


' height, now throws me down: the precipice. 


Oh! [ Weeping. ] 

Seal. Dear Lady ! Compoſe yourſelf to pati- 
ence, if poſſible. My hear: bleeds for your diſtreſs. 
And there is ſomething in your very 
ſtrange ſtery, that reſembles -Does Mr. 
Bevil know your hiſtory particularly ? 

Ind. A is known to him perfectly. And it 
is my &newledge of what I was by birth, and 
what I /hould be now, that embitters ail my miſe: ye 
I'll tear away all traces of my former ſelf ; all 
that can put me in mind of what I was borz to, 
and am 11/-rably full-n from. [In her diſorder 
ſhe throws away her bracelet, which Mr. Sea- 


land takes up, and looks earneſtly on it] 


A maz. 


Recollec . 


Frepida. 


Amaz. 


Joy. 


Seal. Fa! What mans this 2 Where am? 
It is the /aze / The very bracelet, which my wife 
wor: at our Jaſt morrnful parting. 

ind. hat ſaid you, Sir, Your wife! What 
may this nean? That bracelet was my mother*s, 
But gor name is Sealand. [My lolt father's 
N10171/0 Was 

Seal. Interrupt ing.] Danvers was it not? 

Ind. What new ainazement ! That was his 
Naine. | 4 
deal. I am the trace Mr. Danvers, though I 
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have changed my name to Szaland———0 my cht. 
my child ! {Catching Indiana im his arms. ] IN 
Ind. All gracious Heaven! Is it poſſibie 2 Do 
I embrace my father? | 
Seal. O my child, my child! My ſweet girl ! Rapture. 
My /oft Indiana ! Reſftor'd to me as from the 
dead ! I now ſee every feature of thy lumented 
mother in thy lovely countanance ! O Heaven! 
how are our ſorrows paſt oer paid by ſuch a 
meeting To find thee thus, to have it in my 
power to be/low the: on thy noble lover, with a 
fortune not beneath his acceptance. 
Ind. O it is more /ike a dream, than reality 
Havel then a father's ſanfion to my love ! His 
bount:ous hand to give, and make my heart a 
preſent worthy of my generous Bevil ? 
Seal. Let us ſend immediately to him, and 
inform him of this wond'rous turn; which 
ſhews, that 
Whate'er the gen rous mind /f denies, 
The ſecret care of Providence ſupplics. 


L. 
REPROOEF. 


Caliſthenes's honeſt ſpeech in reproof of Cleon's 
fatrery to Alexander on whom Cleon, wanted 
divinityto be conferred by vote. Q, Cart. viii. ] 


F the king were preſent, Cleon, there would 
be no need of my anſwering to what you have Difoleaſ. 
Juſt prozoſed. He would himſelf reprove you 
for endeayoring to draw him into ½ imita Reproof. 
tion of foreign abſurtitics, and for bringing 
envy upon him by ſuch u-»:a:uly flattery. As he 
is a bent I take upon me to te you in his name, 
that no praiſe is Jaſting, but what is rational ; 

5 1 


Remonſtr. 


Challenge 


t Appre- 
| heuſign. 
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and that you do what you can to ſeſſen his glory 
inſtead of adding to it. Heroes have never, 
among us, been deified, till after their death. 
And, whatever may be yowr way of thinking, 
Cleon, for h part, 1 wiſh the king may not, 
for many years to come, obtain that honor. 
ou have mentioned, as pr:c2d-nts of what you 
propoſe, Hercules and Bacchus. Do you imagine, 
Cleon, that they were deificd over a cup of 
wir? * And are you and I qualified to make 
gods? Isthe king, our /ov:rcipr to receive his 
divinity from you and me, who are his ſubjects 2 
Firſt try your power, whether you can make a 
king, It is ſurely, eaſier to make a ting, than 
a god,; to give an earth dyzzinioz than a 
throne in heaven, + 1 only wiſh, that the gods 
may have heard, without offence, the arrogant 
propoſal you have made, of a1ding one to their 
number: ard that they may ſtill be fo propitions 
to us, as to grant the contiuuanc of that ſucceſs 
tq our affairs, with which they have hitherto 


oF * % * 
Honeſt Favoured us. For my part Iam ot aſhamed 


Pride. 


of my country ; nor do | approve of our adopting 
the rites of forcign nations, or learning from 
them how we ought to reverenc? our tings, O's 
receive /aws, or rules of conduct, from th, 
what is it, but to confeſs ourſelves inferior to. 

them 2 1 ERS | 3 
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INCULCATING. COMMANDING, IN- 
TREATING. WARNING. 


The dying charge of Micipſa, king of Numidia, 

to Jugurtha, whom he had - adopted, and 
made joint heir to his kingdom, with his 
two ſons, Adherbal and Hiempſal. 


» 
* 


- 
& Y 


V know, Jugurtha, that I received you Exeiting 


under my Frot dion in your early y0uth, to Gratit. 


when left a helps 5 and hopeleſs orphan, Lad: 
vanced you to %% honors in my kingdom ; in 
the full a{/urunc: that you would prove grat ful 
for my kindneſs to you; and that, if I came. to 
have chiidren of my own, you would ſtudy to 
repay to them what you owed to me. Ilitherto 
] have had zo rea/on ro repent of my favours io 


you. For to nit all former inſtanees of your Commen- 


extraordinary merit, your lat: b:hagviour in the 
Numantian war, has r-fef:d4 upon ue and 
my kingdom, a aw and wYiſtinguiſhed glory. 
You have, hy your var, rendered the Roman 
commonw-aith, which 6 fore was well affefed to 
our intereſt, much 2.0-e friendly, In Spain, 
you have raiſed the hover of my nan and 
crown. And you have ſurnount d what is juſtly 
reckoned one of the great difficulti:s ; having, 
by your merit ſilenced envi. My diſſolution 
ſcems now to be faſt approaching. | therefore 
6-ſe-ch and co jure you, my ear. Tugurtha, by 
#his right hand,; by the rem aubrauce of my paſt 
1% % to you ; by the honer of my kingdern, 
ang by the n-j-//, of the get; be kind to my 
two Vans, whom my favour to you has: made 
your brother: ; and d ot thick of forming a 
connexton- with any ſtranger to the prejudice of 


dation · 


* 


Iutreatiag 


1 


Warning. 
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your re/ations. It is not by arms, nor by trea- 
fares, that a kingdom is ſecured, but by well af- 


Teaching. fecled ſuljecis and allies. And it is by faithful 


and important ſervices, that friendſhip (which 
neither go/d will purchaſe, nor arms extort) is 


Aemonſtr. ſecured. But what friend/bip is more perfect 
than that which ought to obtain between bro. 


Devotion. 


Hope. 


thers * What fidelity can be expected among 
ftrangers, if it is wanting among relations? The 
kingdom 1 l:av? you, is in good condition, if you 
govern it properly; if otherwiſe, it is weak. For 
by agreement a ſmall tate increaſes + by diviſion 
a great one goes to ruin. It will lie upon you 
Jugurtha, who are come to viper years, than 
your brothers, to provide, that no miſcondutt 
produce any bad efef. And if any difference 
ſhouid ariſe between you and your brothers 
(which may the gods avert I) the public will 
charge you, however innocent you may be, as 
the cggreſſir, becauſe your years and abilities 
give you the ſupertoritry, But I firmilv perſuade 
myfelf, that yo will treat them with kindneſs, 
and that they will honor and efteem you, as 
your diſlingaiſhed virtue deſerves. 


LII. 


DRUNKENNESS. (1) 
7 [Shakeſpears's OrnRLTo.] 
Caſſio. 17 L be ha — hiccougbs] I'll be 
ha—hang'd, if theſe fellows han't 


(r) It may, perhaps, ſeem ſtrange to. ſome, 
that ſuch a leſſon as this ſhould have a place. 
But beſides the diverſion of ſeeing drunkenneſs 
well imitated, the moral is good. For this ve- 
ry frolick coſt Caſſio his place. It is needleſs 
to mark emplatical words in this paſſage. For 


drunkenneſs deſtroys all emphaſis & propriety. 


f 
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piven me afil—a fil a filup on the brain pan 
2a little one. e347 
- + ontano. Why, good maſter lieutenant, 
we are not beyond pints a- piece as I'm a ſo— 
as em a ſo—as I'm afoldier. And that is 2 
ſh-llow brain pan, which will not hold a poor 
piut of good liquor. 
lago. Some wine, ho! [Sings.] 
And let me the cannakin clink, clink, 
And let me the cannakin clink. . 
A ſoldier's a man, and man's life but a ſpan, 
Why then let a ſoldier have drink, drink, 
Why then let a ſoldier have drink. 
Some wine, boy! 
Caſſio. I'll be ſhot for a cow—for a cow 
for a coward, if that ben't an excellent ſong. 


la go. I learnt it in England, where indeed 


they are moſt potant at the pot. Your Dane, 
your German, and 5our ſwag belly'd Hollander, 
are nothing to your freeborn Engliſhman. Did 
vou ever hear an Engliſhman recken up the 
privileges he has by birth-right ? 
Caſſio. No, good Iago. What are they, 
— ; TY 
lago. Why, to ſay what he pleaſes of the 
government; to cat more roaſt beet, and drink 


more port, than any three ſubjc&s of any other 


country; and to do whatever he pleaſes, 8 her- 


ever he is. Therefore he raves at the beſtking, 


while your Frenchman worſhips the worſt ; he 
breaks this week, the law he voted for laft 
week; and in all countries, he is winked at, 
when he does what would ſend a native to a 
mad-houſe ; he eats you up tne whole ox in leſs 
time than your Frenchman ſwills he Cup he 
makes of the ſhins; and as to drinking, hedays 
30a France, Auſtria, Sq Ruſſia, among tie 
2 i 


+ 
3 
* 


»* 
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table's feet, with no more conſcience at the 
tavern, than in the field of battle. 
Caſſio. Here is our noble ge—-our nobls 
ge—-our noble general's health forever. 
Montano. Ay, ay, good maſter lieutenant, 
and as much longer as you pleaſe. 
Iago. O ſweet England! | f 
King Stephen was an unworthy peer, 
His breeches coſt him a whole erown : 
He held them fix- pence all too dear, 
With that he call'd his taylor town, 
He was a wight of high renows, 
And thou art but of tow degree: 
*Tis pride, that pulls the country down, 
So take thy old cloke about thee. _ 


LU. 
VEXATION. SPITEFUL JOY. 


The ſcene between Schylock and Tubal. 
POS MrRch. of VEN.] (1) 


Queſt with Schyl. O W now, Tubal, what neus from 


Anxiety. Cena? Have you heard any 
thing of my back//zding daughter ? 
Difap- Tuba! I often came where I heard of her; 


pointment but could no? find her. 
Vexatieon. Schyl. Why, there, there, there! A diamond | 


(1) The pupil muſt, if he does Hot know it, be told a 
little of the plot, viz. That Schylock had ſent Tubal in 
ſearch of his daughter, whom his ill uſage, and the im- 
portunity of her lover, had occaſioned to elope from his 
houſe. And that Antonia was a merckant, mortally 
hated by Schylock, who had borrowod a ſum of money of 
Schylock on the terms of his forfeiting a pound of his 
fleſh, wherever Schylock pleaſed to cut it, in caſe of his 
failog todiſcharge the debt on the day it was due, 


f 
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gone that .coſt me two thouſand ducats at 
Frankfort! The cur/e never fell upon our na- 
tox till now. I never felt it before. Two thaus 
ſand ducats in that, and other precions, precious 
jewels ! | wiſh ſhe lay dead at my foot, with Execrat, 
the jewe/s in her ear. I would ſhe were hear 
with the ducats in her coffin, No news of them! venation- 
And I know ot what ſhent in the ſearch. L/. | 
upon 4%. The thief gone with /o mach ; and 
ſo much to find the thief; and 10 ſatisfaGtion, 
no revenge, no #1 luck ſtirring, but what lights 
on my ſhoulders ; no fighs, but o' my breathing ; 
no tears, but o' my ſhedding. 

Tub. Yes, other men have ill /uck too. An- Narration 
tonio, as I heard in Gena 
Schyl. What ! Has he bad / /uck © Spiteful 
[Earneſtly.] Joy. 
Tub. Has had a ſhip caſt away — from Narration 
Tripoli.” 


Schyl. Thank Cod; thank God ! + ls it true 2 92 


Is it true ? {Queſtion 

Tub. I ſpoke with ſome of the ſailers, that Narration 
*/caped from the wreck. 

Schyl. I thank thee, good Tubal, gord news, Spiteful 
good news. * What, in Genoa, you ſpoke with :Queſtion 
them ? 

Tub. Your daughter ent, in Genoa, as I Narration 
heard, in one night, twenty ducats, 

Schyl. Thou ſtick'ſt a dagger in me. I ſhall * 
never ſee my gold again. Twenty ducati at a 
ſuting ; Twenty ducats O father Abraham ! 

Tub. There came divers of Antonio's credit= Narration 
ors in my company to Venice, that fay, he 
cannot but break. 

Schyl. I'm glad of it. I'll plague him. I'll Spiteſul 
torture him. I'm glad of it. Joy. 

Tub. One of them ſhewed me a ring he had Narration 
of your daughter for a only. 
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Anguifh. Schyl Out upon her! Thou fortureſi me, 
Tubal. it was my ruby. I had it of L4H. 1 
would not have given it for as many monies as 
could ſtand together upon the R). 

Warration I ub. Antonio is cer tαναiαιαι undone. 

Spice ſul dehy l. h , there is ſome comfort in that, 

Jod „Co, Cubal, /e me an officer ; b:-/peak him to 

*Crucl, be 4. I will be revenge on Antouio. 

Kefoluti. | will waſh my hands, to the e:bows, in ais 
heart's bi | Exit. ] 

LIV. 

* 

SEL VIS DICATION. REPROOF; 


The ſpeech of C. Marius to the Romans, ſhew- 
ing the abſurdity of their cf11 ating to confer 
on him the rank of g-neral in the expedition 
againſt jugurths, nierely on account of his 
extraccion. Saluſt. BE UI. JUGURIEHAN. J 


Explain. (1) IT is but too £92429, my countrymen, to 
obſerve a material e er, between 

the behaviour of thoſe who ſtand caniidat.; for 

places of power. and truſt, bejor-, and after 

theit obtaining them, They Vic them in 

one manner, aud te them in another, 

*Sneer. * . hey ſet out with a great appearance of 
TReproof acht. by muy. and 4/29-1c1 ati6n fand they 
Humility. quickly fall into oth, pride, and avarice. It 
is, undoubtedly, „% eaſy maitcr to diſcharge, to 

the /-2e-u; ſatisfaction, the duty of a ſupreme 

Auxiety. commander ir try,ubi-fome times. J am. I hope, 
dui; fen ſibie of the importance of the office ] pro- 


(1) This ſpeech begins calm and cool, See 
Tranquility, Page 20, Teacuing, page 20, &. 
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poſe to take upon me, for the ſervice of wy 
couniriy (1) To earry on, with efed, an ex- 
penſive war, and yet be frugal of the public 
money; to obige thoſe to ſerve, whom it may 
be delicate to fend; to conduct, at the ſame 
time, a complicated. variety of operations; to 
concert meaſures at home anſwerable to the 


ſtate of things abroad ; and to pain every 


valuable end, in ſpite of oppoſition ſrom the 
envious, the factions and the diſaffetted ; to 


do all this, my countrymen, is more diffieult, 


than is ger-rally thought. And, befides the 
diſadvantages, which are common to me with 


all others in eminent ſtations, my caſe is, in this contempꝭ 


reſpedt peculiarly hard ; that, whereas a com- 
mander of patrician rank, if he is guilty of a 
negle&, or breach of duty, has his great con- 
nexions, the antiquity of his fainily, the im- 
portant feroices of his aucestors, and the multi- 
tudcs he has by power engaged in his interent, to 


creen him from condign puniſhment + my whole Self-Defe, 


ſafety depends upon »y/ F; which renders it 


the more in1;/»cnſablr neciſſary for me to take Anxiety. 


care, that my conduct be ear and unex- 
ceptionable. Beſides, I am well aware, my 
countrymen, that the eye of the public is upon 
me; and that, though the i»par/ial, who pre- 
fer the real advantage of the commonwealth to 
all other conſiderations, favour my pretenſions, 
the patricians want nothing ſo much, as an 
occaſion againſt me. It is, therefore, my fixed 
reſolution, to vſe my bent endeavours, that you 
be not 4i/appointed in me, and that their indi- 
rect deſigns againſt me may be defeated. I have 


from my youth been familiar with toils, and Self-Deſe: 


(1) © To earry on, &e. The antitheſis in this 
ſentence, mult be carefully marked. 
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with dangers, Iwas faithful to your intereſt, 

my) countrymen, when J ſerved you for 10 
Gratitude re war but that of hcnour.. It is not my de- 
ſigu to betray you, now that you have conferred 

upon me a place of er You have com- 

mitted 10 % conlut? the war agaialt Jugurtha. 
Contempt | he patricians are offended at this. ut where 
would be the wiſdom of giving ue a com- 

mand to one of /heir honorable body, a perſon 

of 5.1u/irious b:rth, of ancient fami;y, of irnumera- 

bie ſtatues, but — of n experience. \Vhat ſervice 

would his long line of dea ane/'ors, or his 
multitude of 10tio:n/eſs ſtatues, do his country 

in the day of Sattle? What could nue a 

general do but in his trepidation and inex- 
perience, have recourle to fone inferior com- 

mander, for direction in difficulties, to which 

he was hot himſeif equal ? Thus your pa- 
trician-general would in fact have a general” 

wer him; fo that the acting comman ſer would 

Hill be a pl brian. So true is thi my coun- 

trymen, that I have % % known thoſe, who 

have been choſen conſuls, % i then to read the 

$://ory of their own corintry, of which, till t 

time they were t6tally ignorant ; that is, they 

firſt obtained the employment, and the be- 
thought themſelves of the gratifica ions neceſſary 

Reſpect. for the proper di/charge of it. I ſubmit to r 
zudgment, Romans, on which ſi e the advan- 
tage lies, when a compariſon 1s made between 
Contempt putrician haughiineſs and /le5cian experiance 
The very actions which: they have only read, 

I hase partly cen, and partly my/} 4tchi. ved, 

M hat the; know by r ing, I know by af: n. 

They are pleaſed to /{;ght „ mean birth : I 

d ſpiſe their meau char.iftzrs, Want of 5h 

and ſortune is the objection againſt mw: Want 

of ron worth againſt them, But are not all 
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men of the ſame ſpecies ? What can make a Queſtion. 
d fjere ce between one man and another, but 


the ea7own:znts of the mind? For my part, I Contempt | 


ſhall always look upon the braveſt man as the 
let man. duppoſe it were required of the 
fathers of ſuch patricians as Abinus, and Be//ia, 
whether, if tney had their choice, they would 
delire ſons of their character, or of mine what 
would they anſwer; but that they ould wiſh 
the worthieſi to be their fo: us wy the patrici Arg. with 
ans have reaſon to deſpiſe , let them likewiſe Reproof. 
deſþiſe their anceſtors, whoſe nobel was the Antith. 
ruit of their pirtue. Do they envy the honours 
beltowed upon me? Let them envy likewiſe 
my /abours, my abſtinenc:, and the das gers 
Res undergone for my country ; by which [ 
ave acquired them. But thoſe Ire mor Contempt 
lead fach a liſe of acfioity, as if they def d- 
any houours you can beltow , hilt the v «ſpire 
to honours, as if they had ee them by the 
moſt in7ſt-i07 virtue. hey arrogne the re- 
war's of aivity for their having enjoyed the 
Pleaſur s of lun. Yet none can be more 
{e01/Þ, than the; are, in pruiſe of tl.eir anceſlort. 
And they imagine they honour rhef , by 
cel-brating their fore{ath:rs. Whereas they do 
the very contrary. For, by how much their 
anceſtors were diſtinguiſh d tor their virtues, by 
ſo much are ey race] by their vices, The 
glory of anceſior, cats a licht, indeed, upon 
their poſterity ; but 1 it only ſerves to ſhew what 
the ge ſce / darts are. It alike exhibits to public 
pi-w their 1:generacy and their worth. I own, 
I cannot boaſt o the deeds of my for:/+th:14 x. 
Bur | hope | may anſwer tie cavils of the pa- 
tricians by ſtauding up in defence of what l 
ave 2 [elf done. Obſerve now my county Laudable 
Pride. (1) 
(x)! Laud. Pride. Sce Courage, page 24. 


* 
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men, the inj/tice of the patricians. They 

Arg. with arrogate to th:mſc/ve; honours on account of 

Contempt he exploits done by their forefathers, whillt 

they will not al o nʒe the que praiſe for per- 

forming the very ſame ſort of actions in my 

Aﬀetatio. „ perſon. © He has no flatues, they cry, 

| * of his * mily, He can trace no venerable 

Courage. ine of anceſiorj. — What then ! ls it matter 

Contempt of more praiſe to 4% race one's illuſtrious 27- 

ceiturs, then to b\come ilustrious by his own 

Self- Vin. good behavior? What if I can ſhew no /latuzs 

; ot my fam:y? | can thew the gan lards, the 

armour, and the trappings, which I have myſelf 

taten from tize vauguiſhed: | can ſhew the ſcars 

of thoſe wounds which I received by facing the 

enemies of my country. Theſe are my Statuzs. 

Th:/e are the honours ] boast of; not left me by 

inheritance as theirs; but earned by foil,, by 

abstinence, by valour; amidſt clouds of dust, and 

ſeas of blood; ſcenes of action, where thoſe 

Contempt effeminate patriciuns, who endeavour by in- 

| direct means, to epreciate ne in your eee, 
have never dared to ſheu their faces. 


LV. | 
PLOTTING. CRUELTY. HORROR. 
Macbeth full of his bloody defign againſt good 
king Duncan, fancies he fees a dagger in the 


air. 
Starting FSthis a 1agger, which 1 ſee before me, 
Courage The h in ie tow'rd my hand ? (1) Come let 


» 


me c/utch thee— 


(r) Reaching out his hand. as to ſnatch it. 
The fir(t eight lines to be ſpoken with rhe eyes 
ſtaring, and fixed on one poiat in the air, 
where he is ſuppoſed to ſee the dagger, See 


Deſpair, page 22. Malice 32. 


f 


* 


* ” = . 
* 
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- * 
— P * 
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as; * 
ape thee not, and yet I ſer thee be. Wonder. f 
Art thou not, fata! ſenſihle * reg * 
To feeling as to r art theu _—_ * e 
A dagger of the h Jal/e creation 45 


_ 


Proceeding from the heated pprefſed brain ? 
] ſee thee yet, in formas paige. ting 
(1) As this which now I dr * 

Thou tar /}al'ſt me the — 22 going, e 
And ſuch an inſlrument 1 was to / ſe — 


Mine eyes are made the foo thꝰ other ſenſe * 
Or elſe e all the reſt 1 ſec thee = 4 | Startin » 


And on thy blade and dudgeon, . dro s od, Horror. 
Which was nit fo bejure—$(3) Th 10 Doubt, 
* ſuch thiag.— _  * 

It is the bloody ouſtneſ3, which forms Horror. 

Zis to mine «3 ne o'er one half the Plotting. 


or d wh.» 
8 aire ae, and wick: d dreams abuſe 
he curtain feep ; now N celebrates 
Pale Hecate's offerings : and night urge. n 
( Alarmed by his ſentinel, the 9, 


Whoſe * s bis e ) thus with ys hats 


Like Tarquir” s raviſhing rite toward his 
deſigu 5 Gullt. 
Moves like a gh Thou ſeu & firm ſet cath, 
[{car noi my Reps, which way they watk, for feax 
The Kery Hong ſhapld prate of royal HY 
Soon to be eil, [hakeſp. 1 3 
5 


* 


. * 
22 0 þ 4 


® (1) Drawing his de ger, and frown on it, 
and then on that in the air as comparing them. 
(2 A long pruſe. Be recollects & compoſes 
hin elt a little, and gives Over fring, Bis e | 
npor the air draw n d. 1O/2ET, | 1 * 
(+ Vloning i: a 7 he « xprels du ih a ks 


VOICE, kfſpcciaily lauch a yull#geas this, o tie ud. 


* N 9 18 , n 2 I 6 4” wa 
. . — p J & % 8 "uh * 4 — * . 2 . 
W g - N L N . ry * 7 > 
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Terdern. 
Awe. 


Piety. 


Gratitide. 


Seriouſn. 
Apprehe. 


Gratitude 


Is. 
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LVI, 


AFFECTION. JOY. "FEAR of OFFEND» 
ING. GRATITUDE, 


A Speech of Adam to Eve. [Milt, Paxapise 
Lost. B. IV. I. art.) 


QUE fariner, and ſole part of all theſe joys, 
Dearer ih thanall, Needs mult the pow?7, 
That ade us, and for us this ample world, * 
Be infinitely good, and of his good 

As liberal and free, as infinite; 
That raid us from the du/t, and plac'd us here 
In ali this happineſs, who at bis hand 

Have nothing merited, nor can perform 

Ought whereof he hath ne, he who requires 
From us 79 other fervice, than to keep | 
This cue, this 2% charge, of all the trees 

In paradiſe, that bear gelicious fruit 

So various, not to taſte that o tree 

Of luculedge planted by the tree of %: 

So near prows death to life: what e'er death is; 


Some area ful thing no doubt; for well thou 


©  - knowi!lt 
Cod hath pronourc'd it eathᷣ to taſle that iree, 
The oy fign of our obedience? left, 
Among fa mary ſigns of pow'r and rule 
Conferr'd upon us, and dominion given 
Over all other creatures, which poſſeſs 
Earth, air, ard Sa. Then /et u, think Hard 
Cue eaſy prohibition, who enjoy ; 
Free leave ſi large to all things elſe, and choice 
Uni:uitted, of manifeld delights, &; 


* 
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. 


But let us ever praiſe him, and extol 


His bonnty, following our delightful ta ſt Piety, 
To prune theſe growing plants, and 'tend on Joy. 
Hou ra, 
Which, were it toiſſons, yet with thor were Tendern. 
ſue tt. Pe 
LVIE. | 


{NTERCESSION: - OBSTINACY. CRU- 
ELTY. FORCED SUBMISSION. 


Duke. AK E room, and let him ſtand Authority 
before our fact — 

Shytock, the world thinks, and I think ſo tov, Picading. 

That thou but 77d / this faſion of thy malice > 

To the /aſt hour of act; and then, tis thought 

Thoul't ſhew thy mercy and remorſe more ſtrange . 

Than is thy ſtrange apparent ee. ; 

And, where thou now exact t the penalty, * 

Which is a pound of this poor merchant'sfe/7, (2) Pity. 

Thou wilt not only ef the forfeiture 

But, touch'd with human gentleneſs and love, Pleading, 


Forgive a moiety of the principal, - 

Glancing an eye of pity on his /oſſes, _ " Pity. 

That have of late brought down fuch ruin on 
him, 


Enough to make a royat arched bankrupt. 
We all expect a gentle anſwer, je | 
Shyl. I have pf, your grace of what I Obſtinacy. 


Ke. 


purpoſe, 
(2) And by our ho/y ſabbath I have /worn Hypocriſy 
To have the dy2 and forfeit of my bond. Cruelty. 
If you deny it, let the danger light Tyreaten. 


Upon your charter, and your cis freedom — 


0 x) See the note, page 174. 
2) See hypocritical Affectation, page 30. 
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Malice. You'il a me, why I rather chaſe to have 
"= A weight of carrion fle h, than to receive 
Obhſtinacy. Three 75³ uf. ind ducats 2 I'll not auſver that; 
Malice. Bat, ſay it 13: ny humour ; Is it anſwered ? 

| ObRinacy. What if my %. be troublet with a rat, 

And I be pleas'd to give ?2x thouſan] inc 716, 
To have it S Wuat, are you anſv2r'd yet ? 


Oy 
- - — 5 — — - 

tre” * 5 

4 — SER. — 


* 1 


Re proof. Bailanio, This is 29 a:ozr,thou wifeelias man, 
T'excuſe the carcent of tay cruelty. 
Mulice. Shyl. Ian not bound to pleaſe thee with my 
anſwer. 
D2jeR. Antonio. I pray you, think, you 949572072 


with a Few, 

You may as well go (tand upon the beach, 
And bid the m22in flood *6ate his uſual height ; 
You may as well plead pity with the wolf, 
When you behold the ewe Meat ay the /amb, 
As try to mzlt his F2wi/Þ heart to Ann. 

Intreat. Bali. * thy tree thouſand dacats, here are 

1 Ie 
Obtinacy, Shyl. If o' ry ducat in ix thouſand ducats 

Wers in ſix pirts, aud ev\ry-part a ducat, 
I world not drave hen, IL would have my 30. 


Grave, Duke. How ſhalc thoa hope for eres, reu- 

Rebuke. dering none? 2 

Obſtinacy. Shyl. What din ſhall are doing no 
Wong? 


{-uelty. The pound of fi: /h, which I 4-2291 of him, 
Is J-arly bought + *tis nine, and 1 wil have ne 
[Enters Vortiadiſguiſed like a Dot or of Laws. ] 
Welcom2. Duke. Gioe me your han!, You com: from 
| learnt Bllario? 
Portia. I o, my Lord: 


Duke. You'r2 w2/co ue take your plac?. 
Quetion. Are you 1o9nainted wich be Muſs] in 77 '$tion s 
Anſwer. Port. I am inform: d thorov 7þly of the caſe. 


Queſtion. Wich is the eu, here? and wuichthe few? 
x 


. £4 * * " 
— 7 
74 bay Wo * 
» 
9 - 


You take my /ife, rating whereon Iliue. 
Port. What mercy can you render him, An- Queſtion, 
tonio ? * 
Grat. A Halter“ Price, and laadve to 1 Trinmph, 
himſelf. 


Anton. So pleaſe my Cad the Dulce, and Granting 
all the court, 
To quit their right in one 5407 of his goods; 
1 thall'be well contented, if i have 
The «ther half in 4 until his death, 
Then to re/{ore it to the geutlaman, 
Who lately //olz his /aughter. 
Duke. He hall 2» this, or elſe I do recant Threa tu. 
The pardon I had promis'd to beſtow, 


Port. Art thou contented, Jew ? WW hat doſt. es 


thou ſay? 
Shyl. I pray you give ie leave to go from Deſpair, 
benc?. 
Jam net well. Seu the deed after 1 me; 
And 1 will g it. 


Duke. Get thee gone. But do its Threata, 1 


[ Exeunt omas 
[ Shakeſp. /17:rehant. of linter) 


LVHL _- Fo 
Conjugal AFFECTION with DISTRESS: 


Tue ſ:ene between Hector ay his wife An- 
„ dromache. {Pope's Hom, i. VI. v. 188.1 


. . this heard, return'd lobt Narration 
delay 
Swift through 15 town he took his former way, Haſte. 
Thro' ſtreets of palaces and walks of ſtate; 
Aud met the 1owurner at the Sczan gate. 
With Haste to meet him rung the joyful fair 
His blameleſs wife, Aetion's wealthy heir. 
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Tender The nurſe ſtood near, in whoſe embraces pfe& 
Deſcrip. His oy hope hung ſiniling at her brealt ; ; 
Whom each /3ft charm and early grace adorn, 
air as the new-born ſſar that gilds the mor. 
os Silent the warrior /2zz/'d, and pleas'd, reſign'd 
*Soft. To*ternder paſſions all his + mighty mind. 
Courage. His beauteous princeſs ca't a m0ur1f il 109k ; 
Deſcrip. Hung on his hand and then, dejectad ſpoke. 
of Beauty Her boſom labour d with a boding ſigh, 
in Diſtreſs And the big tear ſtood trembling in her eye. 
Com. witn © Too daring prince: A whither doſt thou 
Affection. e fun? | 3% 
ce 4h too forgerfal of thy wife and ſon ! 
« And 7hink's thou not how wretched we ſhall 
. Ee Rf EAT fg 
Fear. "UA widow I, an helpleſ5 orphan he! 
« For ſure ſuch courage length of life denies, 
© And thou tt fall, thy virtue' ſacrifice. 
tc Greece in her ſingie heroes, -4trog? in vain : 
% Now Hosts oppoſe thee and thou mut be lain. 
440 grant me, gods ! ere Hector meets his 
doom, ö 
« All I can aſk of heav'n, an early toms ! 
| «& So ſhall my days in one /ad tenor run, 
FU d And end with ſorrows, as they firſt begun. 
K Lamenta. 4 Mo parent now remains, my griefs to ſhare, 
8 % No father's aid; no mother's tender care. 
« The fierce Achilles wrapt our wa/ls in fire, 
« Laid Th:be waſte, and /{:zw my warlike fire, * 
« His fate compaſſion in the victor bred ; 2 
« Stern as he was, he yet rever'd the dead. 
«« His radiant army preſers'd from hoſtile /þoil, 
4% And laid him decent on the fuz'ral pile, 
% By the /ame arm my ſev'n brane brothers fell, 
« In one ſad day they view'd the gate of Hell. 
4 While he fat herds and ſnowy flocks they 
« fed, 1 
« Amid their fields the hapleſs heroes bled. 


: 
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fe My mother liv'd to bear the 2idfor's ban, 
* The queen of Hippoplacia's ſylvan lands, 
«Redeem'd to late, ſhe ſcaxce beheld again 
Her pleaſing empire, and her nalive plain, 
«© When Ab ! oppreſi by life- conſuming woe, 
« She fell, a victim to Diana's bow. 
« Yet while my Hector (till ſarvives, I ſes Comfort. 
« My father, mgther, brethren, all in thee. 
Has my parents, brothers, kindred all, Apprehen. 
« Once more will periſh, if my Hector fell. 
© Thy wife, thy i#far}, in the danger ſhare ; 
4 SA a huſband's and a parent's care. Intreating 
« That quarter moſt the ſkilful- Greeks annoy, Apprehen. 
„Where yon” wild big trees join the wall ot 
48 Troy. 
* Thou from this tow?r defend th in portant 
n 
bY There Fs. Ot points his dreadful heſt, 
« That paſs Dadides, Ajax, ſtrives to gain, 
T And there the vengefie/ Spartan feres his train. 
a Thrice our bold foes the fierce attack bave 
iv'n + of 
«Or [ed by hopes, or dictateſ from heav'n, 
& Let others in the field their arms employ; , Intreatigg 
« But //ay my Hector here, and guard his Troy.” 
The chief reply d, “ That poſt ſhall be my courage. 
«© care; 7 ISS 
& Nor that ave ; ; but al the works of war, 


% How would the ons of Troy, in arms renown*s, 


6 And Troy,s proud darmes, whoſe garmenys 
60 ſweep the groung, 

& Attaint the luſtre of my former name, 

40 Should Hector baſely quit the fie/d of fame 2 Averſion, 

te My early youth was bred to warlike Pains; Courage. 

60 My fr zul impels we to the martial plains. 

„Still ferenof! Jet me /tard to guard the throne, 

© To fave Py, father s honors, and 9 own, 
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Appreben. « Yet ceme it will! the day 2 by fates / 


Patriot. 
Grief. 
Grief with 
Affection. 


«(tow my Heart trembies, while my fengue 
«« relates / 4 

«© The day, wien thou, imperial 77 muſt 
en,, 

ec Mult fee thy warriors ſull; thy glories end. 

« And yet xo dire freſuge fo wounds my mind, 

« My mother's death, the ruia ot my kind, 

« Not. Hriam hoary bairs defu*.1 with gore, 

«© Not 4. my brothers 84/1 ing on the ſpore, 

« As thine, Andromach: 1 Thy griefs 1 dread ! 

«© | ſce thee trembling, weeping, captive led, 


% in Arg ive on, our baities tO de, E 


Inſulting. 


« And woes of which ſo /arge a part was thine, 
4% There while you groar beneath the load of 


2 cc tifes 0 
7 They cry *——& Behald the mighty Hecter' 
$6 wife {** 


Pity. 


Some hauzht) Gree! „ wholives thy tears to ſee, 
« FE nibittcrs at. thy woes by nauing me. 

i be thoughts of glory faſt, and preſert ſhame, 
« Atherſand grief] ſhall walten at the ame ; 

4 May Ilie co:d before that dreatfiu voy, 

« Freis'd with a load of enum ntal ci J 

« {by Pettor, wrapt in ever-afiiug ech, 


% hall neither hear thee gh, nor ee thee 


Na rration - 


T ender. 


60 qp-c IP 


Thus baving ſpoke, th' /r/irious chief of 
| Troy, 

Strechd tis und arms, to claſj the lovely 307 

1 he babe clung, ching, to his nurſe's breaſt 
Scar" unh the dazziing beim, ond no/ding creft. 
With ſecret / ſecſur. euch fon pareut fund, 
And Lector h.;//e to reveve his child; 

"The .: {rms terror, from his *rows unbound. 
And plac'd the beaming he/met on the yr uns, 


* 
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Then 4% the child, and lifting high i in air, 
Thus to the god preferr'd a parent's prayer. 
« O Thou, whoſe glory fills th wee. throne, Interceſ. 

« And all ye Auth por rotect my for! 

« Crant him, like me, to purchaſe juſt renown, 

« To guard the Trojans, to defend the crown, 

« Apainlt his c::072try's her the war to wage, 

« And riſe tlie Hector of the ſuture age! | 

«So, when 7r/umfphant from /ucc: ful toilr, 

« Of heroes //ain, he bears the reeting ſpoils, 

„ Whcle hoſts may bail him with ed ac- 
6e claim, 

& And ſay—** This chief tranſcends his fath:r's 
fame.“ : 

ce While Yleas'd amidſt the gen'ra! ſhouts of | j 
Troy, 

His mother's conſcious heart verfiows with 

| & joy. 

He ſpoke, and fond!ly gazing on her charms, rendern. 

Reltor d the p/ea/ing burden to her arms ; 

Soft on her fragrant breaſt the babe ſhe laid, 

Huſht to repoſe, and with a ſmile ſuro:y'd. 

The troubled pleaſure ſoon chaſtis'd with fear, 

She mingled with the /mile a falling tear. 


Apprehe. 


LIX. 


REMORSE. Attempt towards REPENT. 
ANCE. OBDURACY. DESPAIR, 


The wicked king's folilaquy, expreſſing his re- 
morſe for the murder of his brother Hamlet, 
king of Denmark. [Shakeſp, HATE r. 


King. 11 my oFenc? 1 18 rant! | T+ ſmells to 'S . 
O heaven! N 


It hath the Ide curſe of heaven upon jit.— 
— | 


* 
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Harcneſs 
ot Heart. 


*Glimpſe 
of Hope. 


1Guilt. 
Doom. 


Terror. 


S Anxiety. 


Hope. 
Obduracy. 
Deſpair. 


4 Anguiſa. 
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A brother's murder — Pray, alas! I cannot > 


Though /ore my need of what the guilty pray for; 

My /ironger guilt def: ats my ſlrong intent, 

And, like a man to dou5/? bas ne bound, 

I ſtand in pav/e, where I ſhall firſt %, 

And 5hoth n:gle#.—* What, if this cur/:d hand 

Were thicker than i/e/f with brother's b/ood, 

Is there not rain enough in the /w-2t heavens 

To wa/h it whit? as ſnow Whereto ſerves 
mM:rey, | 

But to confront the viſage of offence ? 

And what's in prayer, but this tuo fold force, 

To be foreſtall d, ere yet we come to fall, 

Or pardon d, being down *— Then I'll /ook up. 

My fault is paſt.— But oh what form of pray'r 

Can ſerve my turn ? - © Forgive me my foul 
te murder!“ 2 

That cannot be, ſince I am ſtill poſſe/? 

Of thoſe efeds, for which 1 4id the murder; 

My crown, mine own ambition, and my queen. 

May one be pardon d and retain th' offence? ? 

In the corrupted currents of this world, 

Offence's guilded hand may ſhove by juſtice ; 

Nay, oft tis ſeen, the wicked prize it/e!f 

Buys cut the lau. But 'tis not ſo above : 

There is no ſhuffling : there the ation lies 

In his fru nature; we ourſelves compel!” d, 

Ev*n to the teeth and forehead of our faults, 

To give in evidence (What then n 


reſts * 


* 


Try what repentance can.— That can it nt? 
Yet what can it, when one cannot repert 2 

Oh wretched ſtate Oh boſom, black as death! 
Oh /imed ſoul! that jflruggling to be free, 

Art more engeg'd ! Helo, Augels ! Make eſſay, 
Bow, ſiuborn knees; and heart with firings of 
” fieel, | 77 
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Be /oft as ſineus of the neu- born babe / 

All may be well. aL 

[The king kneels, and by his looks and ge ſ- 
tures, exprefles great agony and horror; but 
no penitential melting of heart; after con- 
tinuing a ſhort time in that poſture, he riſes 
in deſpair, and ſpeaks the following. ] 

My words fly up — My thoughts remain 5.0 — 

Words without thoughts never to Feau'n go. 


LY. 
REPROACHING. EXCITING toSclf-defence, 


The ſpeech of T. Q. Capitolinus to the Roman 
people, when the Aqui and Volſci taking 
the advantage of the animoſities then pre- 
vailiag between the patricians and plebeians, 
joined their forces, ard, after plundering the 
Roman territories, advanced, in a heſtile 
manner, to the very walls of the city. 

T. Liv. HEiſt. Rom. ]) 


TOES I am not con/cions to my (elf, 
Romans, of ary of:nce IT have committed 
againſt my country; it is with cen that l 
addre ſs you thus publicly on ſuch an occaſion. 
For what can be imagined more /hameful, than 
that it ſhould be known to the w9or/{—thar it 
ſhould. be known to e , /—and muſt be 
handed down to poſterity that in the fo:7t5 
eonſulſhip of Titus Quintius Capilolinus, the gui 
and Yoiſci, ſo lately found ſcarce a match for the 
Hernici, advarced in arms—unirterrupted, and 
unpuniſh:1—to the very walls of Rome Had [ 
im? gined, that ſuch a grace as..this would. 
have come upon my country in the year of »:y 
fou rih conſulſhip (though cur affairs have of late 


H. Den 


Deſpair- 


Vc xation;- 


* Agony. 


- Remonſ. 
with 


Vexation. 


+tKindneſs 


zInterc. 
K indneſs. 


$Courage. 


* 


Vexation. 


Ne monſ. 
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gone in ſuch a way, that cer th was to be 
teared) I would have avyi7ed the conſular 
honor—#the ſhame rather by baniſhment, or 
even by death. How much more de ſirable to have 
died in my third conſulſhip, than to live to fee 
the diſhonors, which the times are 1i:.e to bring 
upon us. But whorz does the inſolence of ſo 
contemptible an enemy d#/prace © Is it us the 
conſuls ? Or is it qe Romans? If the fault be 
in 5 ; fat, from us that authority, we are fo un- 
worthy to enjoy. And if that be not encugh, iu- 
ſlict on us the puri/hmert we have deſerved. Fit 
it is owing to 3%, my countrymen, that the 


enemy have thus dared to inſult us, 4, I beg 


cf the gods is, that they will forgive you ; ||and 
I wiſh 79 ether puniſhment to come upon you, 
than repenlancs for your miſconduct. Our 
enemies have not preſumed upon any want of 
bravery | in g, Romans; nor upon any imagined 
ſuberiority in ibemſsivegc. They know both you 
and themſeln-s too will, I ley have not forgot 
bow often they have been routed in battle, how 
ten put to /pam:fſul! fight, deprived of their 
lands, and even made to paſs under the yok”, 
by the Kg. It is the fatal &hjenſion Oaks 
tween the pairicians and plabeiaut, that gives 
courage to the enemies of the Roman name. 
Our gvarre/s amongſt ourſclives are the priſon of 
our hate. While jou are diſſatisfi:d with the 
fow-rs 8 by the patricians, and we are 
jealous of the plebrians, the enemy, ſeeing their 
_ have /urfrij:d us. 

But wha? (in the name of al the god's /)) will 
fatiify you ? You demanded pleb:ian tribunes. 
For the ſake of peace, we, patriciaus, con/zniel. 
You then called for decompiri, We agreed, 
that the Jecemoiral power ſhould be effabli/hed. 
You were quickly tired of this form of govern- 
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ment. We obliged the decemoiri to abdicate. 

Your reſentm?1.t purſued them even to their 

retirement; we gave our conſent to the exile and Giief. 

death of ſome of the /ir/{ men of Rome for birth 

and merit. Then you inſiſted, that the fri- 

bunitial authority ſnould be re. eſtabliſhed. You Remonſ. 

did accordingly re-eſtabliſh it. We bore with 

the innovation of conferring the conſular power . 

upon men of p/:b:ian rank, tho' we ſaw how 

injurious it was to our own, We bore pati:ntly, 

and do /, b-ar with the fribunitial power ; 

with the right of appeal to the people; with the 

obl gation upon the patriciaus to ſubmit to the 

popular decrees ; and with the alienalion of our 

peculiar rights and privileges, under pretence cf 

equaling the different ranks, - and reducing 

things to order in the commonwealth. But, my 

countrymen, when will you put an end to theſe 

wrangiings * When ſhall this zuhappy ſlate: be 

united? When ſhall we look upon Rome as our 

common country ? We, of the patrician rank, 

though /o/ers, are more diſpoſed to peace, than 

yor, who have gained all your ends. Is it not 

enough, that you have made yourſelves formi- 

dable to your ſup:riors © Now you afſemble, in 

a ſeditious manner, on the Mount Aventine ; 

then on the Mons ſacer; and againſt ws your 

ver1g247ce is alu directed. You were in 70 Rouſing 

halle to prevent the enemy from ſeizing on the Shane. 

£/quilie, or from mounting our ur. It is 

only againſt the patricians, that you dare to Reproach. 

fam your valeur. Go on, then, if you are 

ſa determined; and when you have ſurrounded 

the ſenate he nſe, made the forum dangerous for 

any of f2!rician rank to be ſeen in, and got the + 

priſons filled with perſons of the fir emuente; 

kerp up the ſame Hercic ſpirit, you ſhew againſt 

your own count; y7222 ; ſally out at the Eſquiliue: Ser, 
R 2 | 
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gate, and repulſe the enemy. Or if your valour 
is not ſufficieut to enable you to do %, at 
leaſt ſhew, that you have the herci/m to vicw, 
from the ws//s, your lands waſted by fire and 
ſword, and plunicred by the irreſiſtille army of 
the Ægui and Vol ſci. 

Will any one pretend to anſwer to this, that 
it is only the public that ſuffers by the inroads 
of the enemy, and that the main of the 7% will 
be ouly that ofa little national honor £ Were 
that the caſe, what Roman could thirk of it 
with pati-nce © But, be/id-5 the loſs of our honor, 


what effect, do you think, theſe ravages will 


have upon private property? Do you expect 
any thing elſe, than that every individual of 
you ſhould quickly have accounts of what he 
himſelf has ot“ And how are thoſe /effes to be 
made up © Will your darling tribuncs make 
good the damages? They will be active enough 
in i» flamirg you with their ſpeeches ; they will 
commence ſuits againſt the priz:cipa/ men in the 
ſtate ; they will gather /edit/ov5 afſertblies, and 
multiply /aws on /aws, and decrees on deereey. 
But which of you, my countrymen, has gained 
any thing by ſuch proceedings ? Has any Ro- 
man caſied home to his family, from thoſe tus 
mulcuous mcetings, any .thing, but hatred, 
guarreis, and miſchicfs, public and private“ The 
caſe was, in former happier times, very different, 
when you /ubmitted to the rightful authority of 
the cor:fuls, and were not, as now, the d e of 
your iribunes ; when you exerted yourſelves in 
the feld of battle, not in the forum; when your 
ſhouis of courage ſtruck terror into your en2- 
mics; not your editions clamours into your 
countrymen. Then you uſed to return home, 
enriched with ſpoils, and adorned with trophics 2 
inſtead of which you nw ingloriou/ly Cutter the 
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enemy — and that enemy a contemptible one to 

go off unmolejted,and vated with your ſubſiance. 

But go on with your /2ditious afſembiirs, as long Remonſ. 
as you can. Ihe time is approaching, when Alarm. 
you will find yourſelves 0b/32ed to quit them, 

though /o agree able to you, and to79:take your- 

ſelves. to what you have the greateſt reſuctauce Reproach 
to, | mean your arms. You. thought it a 
mighty hard/hip to be obliged to march againſt 

the i.qui and Volſci. They have ſpared you Alarm. 
that troube. They are now at your gates. And ER 
if you don't drive them from thence, they will 

ſoon be in the city, in the capitol, and in your 

honſ.s. Two years ago, an order was given Regret. 
by authority of the erate, that /evies ſhould be 

made, and that the army ſhould march. In» Reproof. 
ſtead of executing this ſalutary order, we have 

been /o/tering at home, wncmplozed except in 
wrangiing ; forgetful, while our peace was un- 
diſturbed from abroad, that this long ind9.er:ce 

would probably be the very cauſe of troubles 

coming upon us from various quarters at once. - 

I know full well, my countrymen, that profeſſ. 
here are many ſubjects more age abi to you sine. 
than th | have now eten to you upon. But Alarm. 
the neceſſity of the times obliges me if | were 2 
4e inclined of miei, to lay truth before you, 
rather than z:c&/z your ears. I wiſh: | could Proſeſſ. 
Humour your inclinations :- but | had rather Sinc. 
ſecvre your /af-ty, than gain your god will. Alarm: 
It is commonly obſerved, that thoſe who-ad- apology. 
dreſs the public from cih views are more ac- 
ceptable, than thoſe whoſe / diſintereſted aim is 
the geveral advantage. And I think you gemonr. 
can hardly imagine that thoſe flatterers of Reprook. 
the Hlebeians, who neither ſiffer you to re in 
peace, nor in wary mean your good by con- 

tinnally exciting you to tumali and ſeditian. 


* 
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When they work you up to d%entent and rage, 
they are ſure to gain their avaritious or their 
ambitiozs ents. And as in times of peace they 
find themſelves to be of „% conſeguence, rather 
than be #7:4i/tingui/het, they ſet themſelves ta 
promote miſchief, 
If you are at Jaſt (as J am fare you have | 
reaſyn tobe) ſick of ſuch t and ruinous re- 
ceedings, and have a mind to reſume your cw-n 
characters, and to act agreeably to that of your 
ance ſlors; | am my ſelf ready now to head you, 
and am willing to under go any penalty, if i do 
not in a few days force theſe pius derer of our 
lands to abandon their camp, and if I do nat 
carry the terror of war, which now a/arms you 


from our gates to thoſe. of the enemy. 
LXI. 


DOUBTIN G. VEXATION. SERJOUS 
REFLECTION. 

Hamlet's ſoliloquy upon his finding that the 
king his ſather was murdered by his. uncle; 
in which he conſiders of the conſequence of 
patiing an end to a burtheaſome life. SHA. 

HaurLEr.] 

Ham. O 6b6:——or ni to be (1) —that is 

the queſ/ion ES 

Whether tis nobler in the mind to ſi fer 

The /ings and arrows of outrageous fei tune; 


—— 


1) © To be—or not to be. The thought, 


at length would run thus, Is death the total 


deſtruct ion of conſciouſneſs? Or do the dead 
fill continue to think and act, though in a dif- 
ferent manner from that of the preſent ſtate ?* 


The thought in the ſecond line is different, viz. 


% Whether it is truly keroiato. put au end to 
life, when it becomes ukſpme ?”” 
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Or to take arms againſt a hoſt of troubles, Courage. 

And by 9ppo/ing endthem— But to die "Deep 

To //:ep— No more—(1)And by a „cep to end Thoughtf 

The heart-ache, and the thor ſand natural ſhocks 

That fh is heir te—'Tis a conſummaticn Vexation: 

(2) Devoutly to be uiſh d Toſdie To /e? [Thought. 

Jo lee —Perchance to dream—A ſtartling t Apprehe. 
thought — | 

For in that /leep of death what dreams may come. 

When we have /þ»ffed off this mortal coil, 

Muſt give us pauſe. There's the reſpect 

That makes calamity of ſo long life. ; 

For who would bear the whips and ſcorns of time yer ation. 

3 lloppreſſor*s wrong, the proud man's contumely, 

The pangs of love deſpiſ"'d, the laws delay, Anguith, 

The 7z/o/ence of office, and the ſparns, 


That patientFmer;t of the unworthy takes; Meek. 
When he Himſelf might his quietus make * Averſion 
With a bare bodiiz 5 Who. would t bend to Courage. 
earth, 2 | | Complain. 
Ard groan and ſweat under a weary /ife ? Fear. 


But that the dread of ſomething after death 
(That undiſcover'd country from whoſe bourne (3) 
No traveller returns) puzzles the will, 

And makes us rather. ear thoſe ill we have, 
Than fly to chers which we lac not yet? 

1 lus conſcience makes cowards of us all; 

And thus the :ative hue of refo/ution 

Is /ickized o'er with a pair call of thought, 

And enterpriz's of great//rength and moment; 


(1)—* But to die- To ſleep- Jo more.“ The ö 
pauſes muſt be equal. The ſenſe at length being, N 
s dying only falling aſleep and nothing elte?“ 

/2) © Devoutly to be wiſh'd.“ To be ſpoken 
with the eyes raiſed earneſtly to heaven. See 
Veneration page 29, 5 


(3) —* whole bourne.” That is, border, or coaſt. 


” 
rr 
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With this regard their currents turn away, 
And /ofe the name of action. 


NE Ig LXTI. 
EAGERNESS. CHIDING, INTREATING. 


Ghoſts. of various characters preſs to be admit - 
ted into Charon's boat, Are repulſed by 
him and Mercury, on account of their com- 
ing loaded with their vices, follies, and 
wrong attachments. [Lacian. DIAL. Mor. 
CAR. MERC. &Cc.] 


Chiding, Charon. She you, gentlemen and la- 
| dies, this will never do. My 
boat is but forall, and old, and "/2aty into the 
bargain ; {a that, if it be either in the /caſt overs 
loaded, or not exadtly trimmed, you will bs 
among the Stypian frogs preſently, every ſingle? 
ghoſt of you. You come puſhing and crowding 
in ſuch oalt, and I know not how much /ug- 

Threaten gage along with you, that you are like to ren. 

| of your being in ſuch a hurry, at leaſt thoſe of 
you who cannct ſwim. 

Entreating iſt Ghoſt. But you don't eonfider, Mr. 
Ferryman, how much we are tired of dodging 
about here, where we have neither horſe nor 
home, where there is nothing but mud, in 


\ Complain. Which we ftnk over Hoe, over boots, nor ſo 


Intreating Much as a zree to hang a dog upon. Pray, 
good Charon puſh us over as faſt as you can. 
Chiding, Char What a p/agre ai/s the brainl:/5 ghoſt ? 
Would you have me do 7i#po/i6b:/ities * Do 
Exciting. Mercury, bear a handa little. Puſh them back. 
Refuſing. Don't let above one come into the boat at a. 
time; that you may examine them gt by 
ghoſt, and make them ſtrip, and leave their 
luggage, before they ſet a Fot in the at. 
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Merc. Ay, ay, I'll take care of that, Cha- Promiſing 
Ton.—Hold. Who are you ? EkRefuſing. 
2d Ghoſt, My name is Menippus, by trade Submiſſio. 
a cynic philoſopher. and to ſhew you how wil- 
ling I am to be conformable, leo you there, 
away go my wallet aud my fa into the Styx. 
And as for my cloke, I did not bring it with me. 

Merc. That's my hon?ſt nic. Come into Approba. 
the boat, Mennipus. Here is a gholt of /ex/e. f 
for you. Co, go forward by the helm, where 
you may have geo ſitting, and may ſee all the 
paſſengers.— Y our /ervant, Madam. Who may 
you be, if a man, I mean if a god may be fo 
bold ? = 

3d Ghoſt. Sir, I am the celebrated b-auty, Aſſected 
who rated my favours ſo high, as to receive a Beauty. 
talent for a kiſ5, It is true, a certain philoſo- 
pher did grudge my price, ſaying he had no no- Refuſing, 
tion of paying an exorbitant ſum for ſo unpleaſant 
a bargain as repentance. But my comfort is, Contempt 
that it was a poor, old fellow, and a philoſopher, 
that made this c/owni/h ſpeech, ſo different from 
what I was z/ed to. 

Merce. Look you, Madam, this country is Refuſing. 
not f:-nous for gallantry. And, as you will 
make nothing of your beauty, where you are ge- 
ing, I mult deſire you to leave it a/l behind, or 
you don't ſet a foot in the Stygian ferry-boat. \ 

zd Ghoſt. Pray, Sir, excuſe me, Why muſt Intreating 
one be u2/y, becauſe one is dead / | : 
Merc. Come, come, Madam, of with your Iaſiſt. witk 
whole apparatus of temptation, if you mean to Blame and 
croſs the Stygian poo/, Fou mult not only Sneer- 
lay aſide the paint on your cheeks, but the 
cheeks themſelves, You muſt throw off not only 
the gorgeous attire of your head, but the hair, 
and the very tin, to the bare ſkull. So far 
lromgrantiog you a paſſa ge with all your finery 
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about you, we ſhall expect you to ſtrip of both 
{kin and ßeſh to the very So,. So, Mrs. Beau- 
4, al you pleaſe to ſlep aſide, and di/ps/e of your 
taclie, and preſent yourſelf by and by, in the 


Fiain dress of a Heu, we hall perhaps carry 


you over the water. 

3d Ghoſt. It is dead!y hard; and 

Merc. This is our way, Madam—#*Stop— 
Who are you ? You ſeem to bruſh forward, as 
who ſhould ſav, © Lam no /a fool.” 

Ach Giolt, Why, Sir, I am 70 /e/7 perſon 
than Lampichus the fyrant. 

Merc. Pray good Mr. | Lampichus the y- 
rant, where do you intend to ſtow all that lug- 

ape © 

ath Ghoſt. Con ſider, Mercury, it is not 
proper that a ling ſhould travel without his 
conver.iznces about him. 

Merc. Whatever may be proper for vou 


in quality of a lig, you mult allow zue to de- 


termine of the neceffaries of life requiſite for 
you in quality of a %%. 1 ſhall therefore de- 


ſire, that your tyrantſhip will be pleaſed to 


leave your bags of fold, your pride, and your 
cruzliy, behind. For, if you were to go into 
our poor crazy wherry, with them, you would 
ſink it, if there were u pu ;jerger but yourſelf. 

4th Gaolt. Pray, good Mercury, let me 
carry my diadem. (1) It is not much beaver than 
an old-faſhioned wedding- ring. How will the 
gholt s 40w, that I am a & ng, without ſomething 
ot a royal enſign about me! 

Merc. There is no difference, where you are 
going, between a Lig and a cobler, unleſs the 
ber has been the better man, which happens 
commonly ensugh. But who arg y04, wien your 
roſy gills, and your round parnch ? 


(1) Diadems are e thought to have been ol 2 
27 


* 
F 


2 


* 
I. 
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- $th Ghoſt. I am only eee ——— Intreat. 
fellow, known by the name of Damaſius, the 
paraſite. "You ſee lam naked, | hope, there- 
fore, you will let me into the boat. | 

Merc. . I like ſuch «27 paſſengers as you. Refuſing. 
Pray, do you think, you can crols the Styx 


with ſuch a load of f /h about you? One of Appreken. 
your /egs would fink the boat. | 
5th Ghoſt. H#/hatmult I put of my wr fleſh ? Vexation. | 


Merc. Iva, furely: Inſiſting. 

5th Ghoſt: IK Joe), "yy * Now then let *Intreat. 
me cone. 

Mere 


> Wa. as Wha ae you got under Refuſing. 
— 


5th Ghoſt. It is ofly a little 50 of com. Iutreatin. 
pliments and poems, in praiſe of great folks, which 
I have written out, and keep ready by me; to put 
any.name at the head of them, as occaſion Moers, 

u:know, 8 

Merc. You /i/ly fellow 1 "Do you think you Contemp, 
will have occaſion for Paneg fees on the other Queſt. | 
ſiae of the Styx £ 

5th Ghoſt. of hat, are there no great folks Diſappoin. 
there ? 

Merc. Why, you ſimpleton. FE t you Contemp. 
know, that thoſe, who were greut-/i in t'othr 
world, are meaef/ in that you are going to? 

Be ſides, there are neither p/ac.s * penſions to 
to. there Ihe are you pray? Queſtion. 
6th Gholt. A conguercr, I am the fa- Chiding. 
mous — — | 

Merc. You ſhan't cor quer me, | can tell — 
you, Mr. Famcus ; and, therefore, i you don't Refuſing 
throw your h and your /p:ar, and all theſe 
trophies, into the Styx, you ſhan't ſet a foct in 
the boat. | 

6th Ghoſt, What _ not my immortal Vexation, 
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Ponors accompany me ? If I had not thought of 
enjoying them in the other wor/d, 1 had nor 
taken the pains I did about them. | 

Merc. You will fee preſently what honorg 
judge Minos will confer on you for ravaging 
mankind, and deluging the world with b.. 
Stop. Whoare 30? 8 | 

7th Ghoſt. Sir, Iam an ꝝninerſal genins. 

Mere. + That is to ſay, in plain Engliſh, a 
Jack of ali trades and good at none. | | 

- 7th Ghoſt. Why, vir, I have written upon all 

manner of ſubjetts, I have publiſhed ten vo- 
lumes in o, jixteen guartos, 175 five oftavos, 
nineteen volumes in twe/ves, andTwerty two pam- 
phlets, I am a ſlaridard-anthor in aſtronomy, in 
natural hiſiory, in phyſic, in ci ticiſm, in hiſtcr), 
in chic, tragic, and comic poetry, in metaphyſics, 
In grammar 12 

Merc. Plague on thy verlaſting tongue; iy it 
never to lie fill any more. What mountain of 
a folio is that, thou haſt under thy arm ? 

5th Ghoſt. Sir, it is only my common place bool. 

Merc. Well. if you will go and diſpoſe of 
it, ard of your learn d pride, and your ſcurrility 
to all your contemporary authors, and of your 
arrozance in pretending to be maſter of ſo many 
different ſisbjects, and of your oſtentation in giv- 
ing yourſelf fo many filly airs of learning need- 
Jefsly ; and come back in the dreſs and diſpo- 
ſition of a m1:ſt well behaved ſkeleton, we ſhall 
think of giving you your paſſage.—Now, who 
are you * 4 

8th Ghoſt. Sir, I am worth a um, as I can 
ſhew you by my /edger. Look you here. je 

| «© BALaNnce Dr. Per. Con. Cr.” 
Mer c. What, in the game of P/utus, (t) has ths 


(1) The ged of riches, 
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filly ghoſt got in his pericranium * Dolt think, Contemp. 
friend, that there is cheating, and uſury, and 
teck-jubbing, in the lower regions ? Stand out of Refuſing. 
the way. he are c Queſtion, 
9th Ghoſt. Sir lam a gentleman rat me. Foppery. 
Mere. Ay, there's little doubt of your Contemp, 
reiting; now you arc dead, You was half rotten 
before you died. a 4 
gth Ghoſt. Sir, I have been the happieſt of Foppery. 
all mortals in the favour of the ladies, I lit me. 
The tender creatures could refuſe me nothing. Boaſting. 
Iconguered wherever I tried, ſiaò my s. tali. 5. 4 
Merc. I cannot but admire your 7 utenc? Chiding. 
to tell ze a lie. Don't you Ae, ſirran, that 
Mercury is a god? Na lady, whoſe favours were 
worth having, ever careda farthing for you, or 
any pig: tail d puppy of your ſort. "Therefore let © 
ue have none of your novuſenſe ; but go and Command 
throw your ſnuff-box, your monkey airs, your with Cont. 
rat me's, and your /q/it mes, your pretenſious 
to favours you never received, your fooliſh 
brains, and your chattering tongue : throw 
them all into the Styx, and then we ſhall per- 
haps falt to you. 
roth Ghoſt. lam an emperor, and could Boaſting 
_ three hundred thouſand men into the , with Intr. 
an Rd | 
11th Ghoſt. Iam a female congueror, and Agecwitn 
have had princes at my feet. My beauty has Intr. 
been always thought irref/iible, nor hag—— | 
12th Ghoſt. I ama venerable riet of the Age. 6 
| Temple of Apollo, and you know, Mercury, whe- Piety. 
ther the report of the Delphic orac/es's being Self-Vine 
only a contrivanc: among us, be not a aeiicious dication. 
Jifiimm ; and whether the prie/'s, in all ages, and 
in all places, have not been, and will not always 
be eminent for their artleſs und: fi#ned ſimplici- 
iy, their contempt of riches, their honeſt oppoſi- 
* | 
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tion to the vices of the great, and their zeal in 
promoting truth and liberty of conſei-nce, and — 
3th Ghoſt, I have the honor to rf yon, 
Sir, i am the garliug of the greate/t prive? on 
earth, I have kept in favour five and twenty 
years in Vite of the hatred of a ue nation, and 
the arts of hundreds of rivals There is not, 
I will e upon me to ſay, Sir, a fetch in poli- 
tics, nor a contrivance for worming in, and 
ſcrewing out, that 1 am not maſter of. I had 
I aſſure you, Sir (a word in your ear) I had my 
king as much at my command as a ſh pherd has 
bis og. Sir, I ſhould be proud to ſerve you, 
Sir, if you * | 
14th Ghoſt. I preſumes, illuſtrious Sir, you 
won't hinder me, of my paſſage, when I inform 
you, I only want to carry with me a few 
noſtrums, a litte p ſieal Latin, and a ſmall col- 
lection of /earned phraſes for expreſſing common 
things more magnificently, which if they were 
put into a p2rnacular tongue, would be too 
eaſily underſtood. | Beſides, I have, I believe 
I 5th Ghoſt. Great god of eloguence, you will 
not, I am perſuaded, ſtop a famous lawyer and 
orator, Tam maſter of every trope and figure 
that ever was h ard of, I can make any canſe 


good. Dy the time I have tate h an hour, 


there is not a 74/92 on the bench. who knows 
which ſide the right is on, or whether there be 
any right on either fide, And then, for Heu- 
beating, ard finding uſeful and ſraſonable de- 
muts._.quirks, and the like, | dere challenge — 

16th Ghoſt. Mercury, I do intre yon to 
let mz, come into the boat. | am ſure, u ge 
Minos will paſs a very favourab/e ſer:tenc? on me. 
For it is e known, that vo body ver was a 


more ex 5b/:ryer of the religious ceremon es 


appointed by authority, and eſtabliſhed by 
* | 
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tuo m, than my/elf. And what was alleged 

againlt me, of my being given to cenſoriorſneſs, 

pride, and private ſins, is all falſ: almoſt - and | 
17th Ghoſt, I am ſure, Mercury, I ſhall be Confider. 
very well received by judge Minos, judge Kha- 
damanthus, and judge Aacus, For I never 

did harm to any body; but was always ready to 

do any kindnef; in my power, And there is Self- Vin- 
nothing can be alledged againſt me, worth na- dicaticn. 
ning. For it is not irue, that I believed neither 

god nor future ſtate, I was zo Ath-ift, as has 

been alleged, but only a free-thinker. 

18th Ghoſt. Pray, Mercury, let a brave ſeldier Intreatin. 
come into the boat, See what a a in my Pity. 
back 1 died of. | | 

19th Ghoſt. . Pray, Mercury, don't keep 
out an #4y/trious citizen, who died of living 
too frugally. ” 

20th Ghoſt. Pray, Mercury, let an horeft 
farmer paſi, who was knocked on the head for 
ut [ling corn to the poor for a ſong. 

Merc. Hoity, toity! What have we get! tmpatien, 
1 hy don't you all bawl together? Now, in the . 
name of the three Furies, Alecto, Tyſiphone,and 
Megara, of the Vejoves, the Numina lava, and 
all the Nobigus's and Averiuncus's that ſtand on 
Aulus Gellius's liſt of miſchievous deities, what 
mult we do Charon! | 

Char. Puſh them away, Puſ them into Anger. 
the S x. There is not one of them ,t to be 
carried over, One comes loaded with fride of c:;:9ius. 
beauty and luſt. another with arrogance and cru- 
e/ty, another with fa//zhood,and fattery, another 
with /ove of fame, and deſire of boundleſs domint- 
on, another with falſe learning, another with 
learned pride, another with ſpiritual pride and 
hypocriſy, another with avarice and churliſhneſs, 
another with foppery and falſe pretenſions to la- 
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dies favours, another with political craft, briberp, 
and corruption, another with au guirks, another 
with gunchiſh nn uu, and another with prie/t- 
craft; and they expect, that my poor little old 
half rotten wherry ſhould carry them and all their 
naſty luggag over at one lift, Why Mercury, 
it would require ſuch a ve as thoſe they will 
build at the iſland of 4/5/07 two thouſand years 
hend, which will be called f /? rate men of war, 


to carry ſuch a cargo, Therefore we mult een 


put off, with this 5% Log n of paſſeng rs, and, 
perhaps, by the time we come back, ſome of 
them will be {tripped to the %, I mean to 
the bn, and d!//-cumbred of their reſpective 
appurtenarnc's, ſo as to be /it for the vyy ge. 
Merc. We have zcthing e//e for it, Charon. 
Therefore, gentlemen and I dies, if you 
don't clear the way, I muſt be rule to you. 
Fall back, fall back. I have not room to .puſh 
the boat rf Standing a tiptoe, and looking 
as at a diſtant object! O—HMethinks, I ſee a 
couple of 20:7eft-looking gho/'s whom I ſhould 
Liub, ſtanding at a di anc. A, ay, it is the 
/[:147e, Hark ye, you geo people, come this 
1 . You feem to have /hak'n of ll your 
uſeleſs lumber. I remember you. You lived in 
a /iitle cottage on the fide of a Hh in the Cher- 
ſoneſus Cimiric:, You were always good, ho- 
neſt contente1 creatures. 
Char. Tak: them in, Mercury. They are 
worth a hundred of your cumbrous emperors, 
ee beauties, and /iterati, Come, let us 


puſn of. 
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'ACCUSATION. 


From Cicero's Oka ION againſt Ferres, entitled 
D1vIiNATIO. | 


Hs VING formerly had the honour of being Apology, 
quaeſtor in Sicily, and leaving that people 
with ſuch gratefui impreſſious of me on account 
of my behavior, while | was among them, as, 
] hope will not /69 be eifaced, it appeared, 
that, as they had great dependance upon their 
former patrons for the ſecurity of their properties 
they likewiſe repoſed /n degree of contidence 
in me. - Thoſe unhappy people: being und red Pity: 
and oppreſſ:d, have made frequ ut aud pie ap- 
plications to me intreating, that | would under- 
take the defence of them, aud their fortunes ; 
which they told me, they were encouraged to 
requeſt of me, by promiſesl had given them, of the 
ſincerity of which they had had ſeveral /ub/tar.t-al promiſing 
proofs ) that if ever they ſhould have occaſion for * 
my fr4e1.i/hip, I would not be wanting in any 
reſpect in which I could be fut to them. The 
time was now come, they told me, when they Intreating 
had but fa much occaſios to claim my promſ* ; | 
for that they were now in want of protection, 
not for-their property only, but even for their Pity. 
lives, and for ſecuring the very being of the 
province. That for thre: years they had ſuifered àccuſatio 
by the injuſtice of Cains Verres, every hardſhip, 
with which daring impiety, rapacious inſulence, 
and wanton crueliy could diſtreſi a miſerable and 
h-lplefs people. It gave me no /mall concern, to Vexation- 
find myſelf obliged either to falſify my promiſe 
to thoſe, who had repoſed a confidence im me, 


* 
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or to undertake the ungratefu! part of an ac- 
cf” r, inſtead of that which I have a/ways choſen, 
I mean of a defender. I referred them to the 
patronage of Quintus Caecelious, who ſucceeded 
me in the gquaeſior ſhip of the province. ! was in 
hopes, I thould thus get free of the diſagreea- 
ble office. they had ſolicited me to engage in. 
But to my great di/appointment, they told me, 
ſo far from their having any hopes from Caecilius, 
their diltreſl's had been heightened by him; 
and that he had, by iis cone, during his 
quaeſior ſhip, made their application to me ore 
nec ſſaty, than otheruiſe it would have been. 
You ſee therefore, Fathers, that I am draws to 
engage this cauſe by daty, fidelity and commiſe- 
ration, for the  i/tr:(ſe1 ; and that, though I may 
ſeem to take the accuſing ſide, it is, in fad, the 
defence of the oppreſſed, that J undertake, the 
defence of many fhonſunds, of many great cities, 
of a whe/e province, And indeed, though the 
cauſe were of %% conſequenc? than it i; though 
the Sicilians had not requeſted my afliſtance ; 
and though I had not been by my promi/e, and 


my connexions with that unfortunate people, 


Accuſati- 


Self-Vin- 
dication- 


obligei ro undertake their defence, though I had 
proſeſſedly commenced this proſecution with a 
view to the ſervice of my country merely ; that a 
man inſamous for his avarice, impudenc?, and 
willainy, whoſe 1 apaciorſneſs, and other crimes 
of various kinds, are notorious, not in Sicily only 
but in Achaia, Aſie Minor, Cilicia, Pamphilia, 
and even here at home; that ſuch a man might 
at my inſtance, be brought upon his trial, and 
receive the puniſhment he d:ſerves; thongh I 
had had 79 other view in this proſecution, than 
that juſtice ſhould be done upon a crael oppre{ſor, 
and the diſireſſed be delivered; what Roman 
could have 6/amed my procce ling? ew could 


\ 
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1 do a more valuable ſervice: to the Common 
w:4a/:hþ 2 What ought to be more acceptabie to 
the (oma? people, to our allies, or to foreign na- 
tions? What more deſirable towards ſecuring 
the properties,.. privileges, and lives of mankind, 
than exemplary juſtice, inflicted on notorious 
abnſers of power ? Deplorable is the ſituation of pity, 
the tributary ats and provinces of the common» 
wealth, Oppreſſad, plundergg, ruined, by thoſe 
who are fet over them, they do not now pre- 
ſume to hope for de/iozranc:. All they deſire, is 
a little alleviation of their diſtreſſes. I hey are 
willing to ub mit their cauſt to the juſlice of a 
Roman ſenate. But they, who ought to n der- 
take their viudlication, are their enemies. They, Accuſati 
who aught to commence the proſecution againſt 
their oppreſſors, deſerve themſelves, to be 
brought upou their trial for their cows mal-ad- 
miniſtration. © 6.7 $0.1 (oat nat 

It is ſafficiently (wn to you, Fathers, that each. oy 
the lau for recovery. of tributes! unjuſtly ſeized, Explain. 
was intended expreis)y for the aduantage of the 
allied and tributary fiates. For in caſes of n- 
fuſlice done by one citizen to another, redreſs is 
to be had by action at common au. The pre- 
ſent cauſe is, therefore, to be tried by the 4 
of recovery. And under the ,umbrage. of that 
/aw, ard in hopes of redr:/> by it, the pnoviuce 
of Sici,y, with one voi accuſes Ferres of plus 
(ering her of her go and. {ilver, of the riches of accutati, 
her town, her citirs, and temples, and of all the | 
enjoyed under the prot2d;91 of the Roman com- 
70nwealth, to the value of many millions, Yes _ 


From his other orations againſt Verres. 


1 | WEE. 
The time is come, Fathers, when that Teach. or 
which has eng been wi/hed for, towards allaying Explain. 
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the envy, your order has been ſubjef to, and 
removing the imputations againſt trials is (not 
by human contrivence, but ſuperior direction) 


Informing ejfediua'ly put in our power. An opinion has 


Atcuſati. 


long prevailed, not only here at home, but like - 
wiſe in for#ign countries, both dangerous to you, 
aud pernicious to the [tate, viz. That, in pro- 


ſecutions, men of wealth are always ſafe, how- 


ever clrarly convigged, There is now to be 
brought upon his ri before you, to the con- 
fuſion, I hope, of the propagators of this ander- 
es imputation, one, whoſe /ife and actions con- 
deum him in the opinion of all impartial perſons; 
but who, according to lis owareckoning, and de- 


clared dependance upon his riches, 1s already 


Apology. 


Exciting 


Inſiſting. 
Ac cuſati. 


Exciting. 


acquitted; I mean Calas Verrem I have under- 
Ny this proſecution, Fathers, at the general 
deſire, and with the great expettation of the 
Roman people, not that I might draw envy upon 
that luſtrious order, of which the accuſed hap- 
pens to 5:, but with the direct deſign of clearing 
your juſtice and impartiality before the world, 
For I have brought upon his trial, one, whoſe 
conduct has been ſuch, that, in paſſing a juſt 
ſentence upon him, you will have an oppor- 
tunity of re-eſ/abliſhing the credit of ſuch trials; 
of recovering whatever may be /s/t of the favor 
of the Rowan people; and of ſatisfying foreign 
ſtates and kingdoms in alliance with us, or tri- 
butary to us. I demand juſtice of you, Fathers, 
upon the robber of the public treaſury, the op- 
preſſor of Aſia Minor and Famphylia, the invader 
of the rights and privileg:s of Romans, the 
ſcourge and curſe of Sicily, If that ſentence is 
paſſed upon him which his crimes deſerve, your 
authority, Fathers, will be venerable and ſacred 
in the -yes of the pyb/ic. But if his great riches 
ſhould bias you in his favour, I ſhall ſtill gain 


| 
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one point, viz. To make it apparent to all the 


world, that what was wanting in this caſe was 
not a criminal, nur a proſecutor 5 but juſtice, 


and adequate puniſhment. And to confeſs the Apprehen, 


very truth, Fathers, though various feares have 
been laid for me, by /e« and land, by Verres, 
which I have partly avoided by my own vigi- | 
lance, partly S wich tlie help of my frienas ; 
I bave never been ſo r ehen v of danger from 
him as now. Nor does my anxiety about my 
own miſuſiciene for conducting ſuch a trial, 
nor the awe, with which ſo great a cocous /e of 
people Hrites me, alarm my apprehenſio:s ſq 
mach, as the wicked arts and deſigns which [ 
know he has framed, againſt Marcus Clabrio 
the proetor; againli the alia und tributary ſtates, 
againlt the whole /eratoria/ rat, and againſt 


2yſelf. For he makes no /eruple publicly to Accurati, 


declare, * hat in his opinion. they a-one have 
reaſon to fear being ce!led to account, who 
have only amaſied what is ſufficient for th ms 
ſelves. i hart. tor his part, le has prudeutly 
taken care to ſecure what will be /ufficient 
for himc/f and many ethers bæſides. That he 
knows there is nothing ſo /2crea, but it ma 

be made free with, nothing fo wel. 3 
but it may be come at by a roher pplicativa 


of money. it is true, we are 7 far oh! iged Contempt 


ro him, that he goins with bis daring ib ic le 
neſi ſuch bare face folly, that it muſt be our 
own egregious and in:xcu/able fault, if we are 


decemed by him. For as thoſe acts of b nee, hy Accufati. 


which be bas gotten his exorbitant riches, were 
done gperty, fo have his attem pts to peroert judg- 
ment and oſca,e due uĩii bunt, been pubi c, and 
in open defiance of decency. e has according- 
Ly ſid, that the a time he wer was afraid, 
Was, when he tound the proſecatioa commenced 


Q 
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againſt him by ne; leſt he ſhould not have 
lime ending h to diſpoſe of a ſuſticient number of 
preſents in prepa hands. Nor has he attempt- 
ed to ſecure himſelf by the e way of defence 
upon his rial. And, indeed, where is the 
learning, the e/9qn-nce, or the art, which would 
be /ufficient to qualify any one for the defence of 
him whoſe who:e life has been a continual /crtes 
of the molt atrocious crimes 5 To pals over the 
ſhameful irregularities of his yorth, what does 
his 12 the /ir.5t public employment. he 
held, wha? does it exhibit, but one continued 
ſerne of villainics ; Cucius Carbs plunderes ot the 
public money by his own treaſurer ; a conſid 
ſirip; ed and betrayed ; an army d ferted and re- 
duced to want; @ province rubbd; the civil and 
religious rights of a people: violated,” Ihe en- 
play ment he held in A/a Minor and F amy hylia, 
what did it produce but the 7:44: of thoſe coun- 
tries; in which houſes, cities, and tes pit were 
robbed by him. There he acted over again the 
ſcene of his quaestor ſhip, bringing, by his bad 
act ices Cneius Dalabella, whole /ubstitute he 
was. into diſgrace with the p2op/:, and then de- 
ferting bim, not only 4jcrting, but even accu- 
ſing and b-trazing him. What was his conduct 
in his praetorſhi, here at home? Let the 
plurd rel tem, lis, and | ubltc works neg/ef&e7, that 
he might ene the money ien ei for carry- 
ing them on, bear witneſs, Fo did he diſ- 
charge the office of a ju ? Let t,, who 
Juffer:s by his tnjustice, anſive r. But his pr age 
torſhip in Sicily crowns ui, his works of wicked- 
neſs; and finiſhes a 1asting 19917 ent to his in- 
fam. The miſchi?/s done by him in that n- 
happy countr, during the He ) cars of his ini- 
u tut adminis ailon, are ſuch that many years 
under the 19 et and Ce of practors, will not be 
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afficient to reſtore things to the condition, in 
which he found them. For it is netor/0:es, that, 
during the time of his tjrarny, the Sicilians 
neither enjoyed the f retectioꝝ of their own origt- 
nal /aws, of the regulations made for their beue- 
ft, by the Aman ſenat?, upon their coming 
under the protection of the cn ealih, nor 
of the natural and unalienalls rights of men. 
No inhabitant of that rained country bas been 
æole to keep poſſeſſion of any thing, but what has 
either eſcaped the rapaciouſire/s, or been neglected 
by the /atiety of that aniverſal plundirer. His 
gol has decided all cauſes in Sicily, for theſe three 
years. And his decijions have broken al lau, 
a/l prectdent, all right. The ſums he has, by 
arbitrary taxes, and unheard-cf impoſitions, ex- 
'orted from the induſtrious por, are not to be 
computed, The molt faithful allies of the com- 
monwealth have been treated as enemies. No- 
2:21 citizens have, like /av:s been put to death 
with torture. The molt atrocious criminals, for 
1:0ney,have been exempredfrom the deſerved pun- 
:/2;rzents ; and men of the molt anexcegtionable 
characters condemned, and baniſhed, unheard. 
The harbours, though ſufficiently ſortiſes, and 
the gates of flrong /9w75, opened to pirates and 
ravagers. The ſcoldiery and ſailcrs, belonging 
to a province under the prctectian of the cor 
726nwealth, ſtarved to death. Whole fleets, to 
the great detriment of the province, ſuffered to 
periſh. The ancient uu] mw. of either Sicile 
fan or {Koman greatueſt, the ſtitucs of herces 
and princes, carried off; and the t:mplz ſtrip - 
ped of the images. I he infamy of his /ewdneſ5 
has been ſuch, as decency ſerbiis to deſcridoe. 
Nor will 1, by mentioning particulars, put 
thoſe fortunate perſuns to fre ſh pain, who have 
not heen able to fave their wives and damg ters 
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from his inpurity. And theſe his artrocloter 
crimes, have been committed in ſo public a man- 
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ner, that there is zo 07, who has heard of his 


name, but could reckon up his actions. 


Having, by his iniquitous ſentences, filled the 
Priſous with the wad induſtrious and deſerving 
of the people, he then proceeded to order 
numbers of Roman citizens to be ſtrangled in 
the goals; fo that the exclamation, „I am a 
citizen of Rome, which has often, in the moſt 
diſtant regions, and among the moſt barbarons 
People, been a protection, was of no /ervic? to 
them; but, on the contrary, brought a /peedier, 
and more ſivere puniſhment upon them. 

I af, now, Verres, what you have to advance 
againſt this charge? Will you pretend to deny 


it? Will you pretend, that any thing fa//, 


that even any thing, aggravated, is alleged 
againſt you? Had any prince, or any ſtate, 
committed the /ame ontrage againſt the privi- 


lege of Roman citigeni, ſhould we not think 


we had ſufficient ground for declaring imme- 
diate war againſt them? Th. t puniſhment 
ought, then, to be inflited upon a Hrannical 
and wick:d prætor, who dared, at no greater 
diſtance, than Sicily, within ſight of the Italian 
coaſt, to put to the infamous death of crucifixion, 
that anfortunate and innocent citizen, Publius 
Gavins Coſanus, only for his having aſſerted his 
privilege of ch n⁰νU§p, and declared his inten- 
tion of a#praling to the juſtice of his country 
againſt a cruel opproſſur, who had unyuſtlycon- 
ſ:ned him in priſon at Syracuſe, from whence 
he had juſt made his eſcape, The unhappy man 
arreſtad, as he was going to embark for his 
native country, is brought before the wicked 
prætor. With eyes darting fury, and a rown- 
tenance diſtorted with cre/ty, he orders the 
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belplaſi victim of his rage to be ripped; and rods 
to be brought ; accuſing. him, but without the 


leaſt /hadow of evidence, or even of ſuſpicion, of 
having come to Sicily as a %%. It was in 


vain, that the unhappy man cried out, © lama 


« Roman citizen, I have /ery:d under Lucius 
ec Prius, who is v at Panormus, and will 
« atteſt my innoc:nc?,*” The b. d thirfly pre- 
tor,deaf to all he could urge ia his own defence, 
ordered the infamous puniſhmeut to be in flicted. 
Thus, Fathers, was an iaudcent Kiman citia: 


publicly mangled with ſcourging ; Whilſt the c 


words he uttered amidit Lis oruel ſufferings, 
were, I am a Kan citizen With th-/e 
he hoped to defend himſelf from viclence and 
infainy. But of fo little ſervice was this privi- 
lege to him, that while he was tkus afſcriing 
his citizenſhip, the order was given for bis exz- 
cution—for his execution upon the cr. 

O liberty O ſound once delighiful to every 
Roman car - O ſacred privel:ge of Roman citi- 
zen ſhip ! once ſacred !-—nyw trampled upon 
But what then! le it come to ? Shall an 
inferior magilirate, a governor, who holds his 
whole power of the R,j people, in a Roman 
province, within igt of Traly, bind, ſcourge, ter- 
ture with fire and red but plates of iron, and at 
the laſt put to the if, d:ath of the cri, a 
Roman citizen © Shall neither the cries of inno- 
cence expiring in agony, nor the tears of pitying 
ſpectators, nor the uni ſiy of the Roman commons 
ea. 1h, nor the fear of the juſtice of his country, 


reſirain the licentious and wanton cruelty of a 


monſter, who, in confidence of his riches, ſtrikes 
at the roof /iberiy,and ſets nas lind at defiance ? 

I conc/ude with exprefiing my 5, that your 
wiſiom and juſiice, Fathers, will not, by ſuf- 
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Caius Verres to eſcape the due puniſhmer!, 
leave room to apprehend. the danger of a total 
ſubver ſion of authority, and introduction of gen- 
eral anarchy and confuſion. 


L XIV. 
TERROR. DISCOVERY of ſecret Wickedneſs. 


The ghoſt of Hamlet king of Denmark, mur- 
dered by his. brother, in concert with his 
queen, appears to Hamlet his ſon. 

[Shake . Hamlet.) 


Horatio. Look my lord, it comes / 
Hamlet. Angels and Miniſters of grace de- 
fend us — (1) 
Be thou a ſpirit of heath, or goblin damm d; 
Bring with thee air from Hear un or b/aſtsfrombel), 
Be thy intents wicked or charitable., 
Thou com'ſtin ſuch a queſtionable (a) ſhape, 
That I/ ſpeak to thee. I'll call thee Hamlet, 
King, Father, Royal Dane ! O anſwer me, 
Why thy bones, hears'd in canonized earth, 


(1) Hamlet, ſtanding in converſation with 
Horatio and Marcellus, is ſuppoſed to be turned 
from the place where the ghoſt appears, and is 
ſeen by Horatio. When Horatio gives the word, 
that the ghoſt appears, Hamlet turns haſtily 
round toward it in great conſternation, and ex- 
preſſes his fear in the firſt line, “ Angels and 
Miniſters, &c. Then, after a long pauſe, look- 
ing earneſtly at the ſpectre, he goes on, © Be 
thou a ſpirit,” &c. See Fear, p. 23. 

(2) Queſtionable, means inviting. queſtion, 
The ghoſt appeared in a ſhape ſo intereſting to 
the young prince, viz. That of his father, that 
he could not help venturing to ſpeak to it, tho“ 
with great reluctance from fear. 
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Ilave barſ{their cerements *(1) Why the ulebre 
Wher ein we {aw thee quietly z2urn 'd, 


Hath ' his “Z vu and marble aus, 


To caſt thee forth again? What may this nean, 
That thy ded corps agaln in warlite ſſecl 
Keviſits thus the glimpſes of the", 
Making night hid:ous ? 
Say, why is this * What would'ſt then have _ 
done for thee ? ; 

Ghoſt.” (2) I am thy, father ſpirit,” to earth Horror. 

| return'd 
Foul murd:r-to diſcloſe —Lifl then, O Hamlet !— 
Tis giv.n out, that fleeping in my garden, 

A ferpent ung m2. So the ear of Denmark 
Is, by a .org d probe of my death, 
Croſily abuſed, But know, thou priacely pen, 
The ſerpent, that did ſting thy father dead, 
Now wears his crcwn. Sleeping ithin an alcove, Complain: 
On my fe curity thy uncle ſtole of ur. | 
With juice of curſed hebenon diſtill'd, 
And ia the porches of mine ears did pour 
The Jeprous poiſon, whole contagiou nature 
Holds ſuch an exmity with the /ife of man, 
That with a b/kddes vigour it doth cardie 
The thin and wholeſome blood. Js did It mine, 
And mſtantly a tetter Fark d abtut, 
Moſt Jag ar like, with vile and ſoathſome crit, 
All my ſmooth body. | 
Thus was I, flreping, by a brother's hand, 


Of life , of crown, 07 44223; at once bereft. | N 


Cut of er'n in the a of my f fin"; 
8 | 

(1) Cerements are 2 medicated ſwathinþs 
put about a dead body, to preſerve it ayer 
from putrefattion ; from cera wax.” * 

(2) The ſpeech of the ghoſt to be ſpoken with. 
out action, very flow and ſolemn, with little 
varlatien of voice, and in a hollow dreary tone 
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No rect' ning made, but ſent to my account, 
„ With all my imperfections on my head. 
Kxeiting. If thou haſt nature in ther, bear it uct. 
Let not the royal bed of Denmark be 
Averſion. A couch for fi/thine/3, and beaſtly inc zſi. 
But howſoever thou purſuꝰſt redreſi, 
Caution. Faint not thy uind, nor let thy ſoul contrive 
Againſt thy mother augbt. Leave her to heav'n 
Arguilb. And to thoſe horn, which in her boſom lodge, 
To goard and ſing her. Fare thee well at once. 
The g/ow worm ſhews the morning to be near, 
His ineffectual fire begins to ala. 


Farcuel. Remember me. . 
LXV. 
EXHORTATION... REPROAC HING. . 


The Athenians: being unſucceſsful in the war 
_ againſt Philip of Macedon, aſſembled, in great 
de jection, in order to conſult what meaſures 
were to be taken to retrieve their ſeemingly 
deſperate affairs. Demoſthenes endeavours 
to encourage them, by ſhewing them, that 
there was nothing to fear from Philip, if 
they proſecuted the war in a proper manner. 
[Demoſt. Philip. Orat. | 
ATHENIANS | 


Apology. AD this. aflembly been called together on 
| _ H an nel — — — waited 
to hear ine opinions of chers, before I bad of- 
ſered my cu; and if what hey propoſed had 
ſeemed to me | Judiciens, I ſhould have been ſi- 
Zubmiſſion Jent ; if otherwiſe, I ſliould have given my rea - 
ſons for differing; from thoſe, who had ſpoken - 
Apclogy. before me. But as the ſubject of our preſent 
deliberations has been often treated by others, 1 
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ibpe I ſhall be excuſed, though I riſe up firſt to 

offer my opinion. Had the ſchemes, formerly 

propoſed," been ſucceſiſul, there had been o oc- 

caſion for the preſent conſultation. | 

Firſt, then; my countrymen, let me intreat Encourag 

you not to look upon the ſtate of our affairs as 

deſperate, though it be unpromiſing. For, as. 

on one hand; to compare the preſent. with times 

paſt, matters has indeed a very g/oomy aſpett ; Concern. 
ſo, on the other, if we extend our views to 

future times, I have good hopes, that the Hope. 
diſtreſſes we are ac under, will prove of 

greater advantage to us, than if we had never 4 
fallen into them: If it be aſked, what prob. Doubting. 
ity there is of this, I anſwer, - ] hope, it will 

appear, that it is our egregious -22/b:havior 

alone, that has. brought us into theſe . di/ad- 
vantageous circumſlancs. . From whence fol- Reproack. 
lows the neceſſity of a/tering our conduct, and DireRing. 
the proſpect of beftering our circumſtances by Hope. 
doing ſo. If we had nothing to accuſe ourſelves Appreben 
of; and ye? found our affairs in their preſent - 
diſorderly condition; we ſhould not have room 

left even for the hope of recovering oarſelves Exciting, 
But, my countrymen,” it is known to you, | 
partly by your own remembrance, and partly 

by information from others, how gloriouſiy the I 
Lacedaemonian war was ſuſtained, in which we Courage. 
engaged in defence of our own rights, againſt = 
an enemy y erf ul and formidable; in the whole 8 J} 
conduct of which war n0!hing happened unwor- | 
i the dignity of the Athenian ſlate; and this Approbe.- 
within theſe few years paſt, My intention in 
recalling to your memory this part of our 
hiſtory. is, To ſhew you, that you have no Exciting. 
reaſon to fear any enemy, if your operations be 

wiſely planned, and vigorouſly executed; us, on A Prehen 
| bac. contrar;, that if you de vet ex2rt your 


b 


a 
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natural ſirength in a preper manner, you kave * 
nothing to look for but difappoiutment and 
Exciting. 4i/ire/s; and to ſuggeſt to you, that you oup hs 
to profit by this exam: of what has Kc 
leer done by good condudt againſt the great power 
| of the Lacedzmontians; ſo as in the pre/ert war 
Courage. to aſſert your ſhperiority over the in/9/2nce of 
— bitip ; which it is evident ſrom experience may 
Encourag- be fed, ii you reſolve to attend diligently to 
thoſe important gbjetts, which you have of late 
* Shamefully uegleclel. The enemy has indeed 
gained cen ſidlerable advantages by treaty, as well 
«8 by corgueſt, For it is to be expected, that 
princ.'s and ſlates will caurt the alliance of 
thoſe, who, b? their -counſz/s and arms, ſeen. 
likely to procure ſor themſe/ves and their con- 
federates diſtinguiſhed honours-aiſd advantages. 
Put, my countrymen; * though you have, of 
late, been. too ſupine!y negligent of what con- 
cerned you ſo nearly; if you will egen now, re- 
ſolve to exert yourſelves Hhr¼ nim, each ac- 
cording to his refpe&tive -abitizs and cireum- 
ftances, the rich, by contributing /zberatly to- 
wards the expence of the war, and the reſt by 
preſenting themſelves to be enrolled, to make up 
the d:;fictexcies of the army and navy; if, in 
f ſhort you will at laſt reſume our cu charac- 
= Encoura. fer, and act like yowr/e{oer, ii is not yet t00 dale, 
_—  S$Rever- {with the help of Heaven, to recover“ what 
= age you have 4%, andy to inflict the juſt vengearce 
** ourage | | Puna 
| | on-y our inſeleut enemy. Philip is but a mortal. 
He cannot like a god, ſecure to himſelf, bgs 
a yond the poſſebility of diſappolutiment, the acg uff 
= Exciting. :t/9775 he has made. There are thoſe who hate 
Lim; there are, who fear, and there dre who 
envy bim; and of theſe /v-72, wlio feem mot 
Reproach inſeparabiy conneded with him. Theſe, Four in- 
_ «lfivity obliges, at pręſeut to /i. the rea“! 


Encouraęꝑ 


Earneſt. 


. 
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zntiments, which are in your favour. But Exciting. 


when will you, my countrymen, when will 
you roſe from your indulence, and | bethink- 


yourſelves of what is to be done? when you Apprehes 


are forced to it by ſome fatal diſaſter? When 


irreſiſtib e neceſſity drives you? What think ye Rouſing 
of the diſgraces, which are a/reaiy come upon Shame. 


you? Is not the // ſufficient to /timulate your 


activity s Or do ye wait for ſomewhat, ye? Reprov. 


to come more forcible and urgent? How long 
will you am7#/e yourſelves with enquiring of one 
another after »ews, as you ramble idly about 


Contempt” 


the ſireets © What news ſo /trange ever came Rouſing 
to Athens, as, that a Macedonian ſhould ſubdue Same. | 
this Nate, and hard it over Greece © Again, you Contempt- 


aſk one another, „hat, is Philip dead “ 


« No,” it is anſwered, . „but he is very / “ Chiding, 


How f06/i/þ this curiofity “ What is it to y0u 
whether Philip is /ic#, or well? Suppoſe he 
were dead. Your inafivity would ſoon raiſe up 
againſt yourſelves another Fhilip in his ſiead. 
For it is not his ſtrength, that has made him 
what he is ; but your indolence, which has of 
late, been ſuch, that you ſeem neither in a con- 
dition to take any advantage of the enemy, nor 
to keep it if it were gained by others for you. 


But what I have hitherto obſerved to your Recolle®. 


reproach, will be of no ſervice towards retrieving - 
the pa/? miſcarriages, unleſs I proceed to offer 
a plan for railing the neceflary ſapplies of money, 


Aline, and tue n. 


The orator then goes on to treat of ways and 
means. But that part of his ſpeech being 
+ Jeſs entertaining, and his demands of men, 
money, and ſhipping, being pitiful, com- 
z © Pared with the immenſe funds, and ſtapen- 
gous armaments, we are accuſtomed to, 1 
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leave it out. Afterwards he ſhews Philip's 
inſolence by producing bis letters to the 
Eubzans ; and then makes remarks on them. 


Regret. The preſent di/crac?frl ſtate of y our affairs, 
my country men, as it appears from the 2:/0/-37 

ſtrain of the /ctters 1 have juſt read, may not, 
perhaps, be a very p/ca/ing ſubject, for your 

Melact ane reficffions.” And if, by avoiding the mention of 
diſagreeable circumſtances, their exiſtence could 

be prevented or aunibilated, there would be 

nothing to do, but to frame our ſpeeches fa as to 

pprchen give the molt e te to the hearers, But, if 
the unſeaſonable /mo9thny75 of a ſpeech tends to 

lull a people into a Fatal ſecurity, how ſhameful 

Reproach is ſuch /e, deccit !“ How contemgtible the weak- 
nei of putting of the evil day, and through 

Apprehe n fear of being ſhocted at the ſight of what is d4/- 
ordered in our affairs, to ſuffer the diſorder to 

iner eaſe to ſuch a degree, as will ſoon be irre- 

Courage. , icteble Wildom, on the contrary, directs, 
that the conductors of a war always anticipate 

Contem pt tue operations of the exezyy, inſtead of waiting 
to ſee what ſteps he ſhall take. Superiority of 

Courage. genius fhews it ſelf by taking the Hart of others; 
as in marching to battle, its the general, wi 

leads, and the commer ſoliers, that follow.— 

Repr. with Whereas 3e, Athenians, though you be mat- 
Indigua. ters of all that is neceſſary for war, as ſhipping, 
cavalry, infantry, and funds, have not the /þ2rit 

to make the proper 4e of your advartages ; hut 

ſuffer tle enemy to dictatle to you every mt; 

Reuſing you are to mate. If you hear, that Philip is in 
Saale. the Cherſoneſes, you order troops to be ſent thi- 
ther. If at e, forces are to be detach 

to ſecure {hat po//, Wherever be makes an 40. 

55 tach, there you tand upon your defence. Yeuy 
ding antnd him in 3/ bis actions, as „aldi do their 
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gtneral. But you ner think of ſtriking out Cbiding. 
. of yourſelves any bold and efedral ſcheme: for 
- bringing bim to reaſen, by being before band 
with him. A pitiful manner of carrying on Contempt 
war at any time; but, in the eritical eireum- Apprehen 
ſtances yon are zow-in, utterly ruj iu How- 
ever you might zrif-, ſo long as things were 
in a tolerable:ſtate of ſafety, you will not, 1 
hope, think of going on in the ſame way, now 
that the very being of the ſlat- is come to be 
- precarious. I would willingly fatter myſelf Hope. 
q with the hope, that things being come to a cri- 
t e, the haſty „rides made. by Philip toward the 
0 conqueſt of this commonwealth, will prove the 
4 means of defeating his deſign. Had he pro- 
- ededed deliberately and prudently, you ſeem fo Sarcaim, 
h diſpoſed to peace, that I do not imagine, you | 
8 would have troubled yourſelves about his taking 
2 few t0wn5and provmices, but would have given 
him leave, without et ation, to affront your 
ſtandards and flags at his pleaſure. - But now, 
that you ſee him making rapid advances toward 
our capital, perhaps you may at /aſt be alar med, 
if you be not o/ to all ſenſe of prudence, honor, „ x 
or /afety. * * 
O /hame to the Athenion name! We under- Rouſing 
took this war againſt Philip, in order to obtain Shame. 
edreſi of grievances, and to farce him to dτα ,“ 
* us for the juries he had done us. And Sarcaſm. 
we have conducted it ſo ſucceſsfully, that we 
mall, by and by, think ourſelves happy, if we 
eſcaped being defeated and ruined. For, who Apprehen 
can think, that a prince, of his re/t/e/s and am- 
bitins temper, will not improve the opportunt- 
tiegand advantages which our idol/ence and tim- 
lily preſent him? Will he give oer his deſigns 
Megan us, without being ob/iged to it ? Remonſt. 
cir Wl And Who will ige him? MN will r-dtrain his Alarm. 
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/ 
Soliciting. fury? Shall we wait for afiztance from ſome 
Tatreating 2&known country ? In the ame of all that is 
facret, and all that is dear to us, let us make 
an attempt with what forces we can raiſe, if 
we ſhould not be able to raiſe. ar nauy as we 
I=digna. world wifh, Let us do ſomewhat to curò this 
Char. with inſolent tyrant of his purſuits. Let us not trie 
Reprooi. away the time in hearing the ineffectual wrang - 
apprchen lings of orators, while the enemy is Strengthening 
himſelf, and we are declining, and our allies 
growing more and more cold to our interest, 
and more apprehenſive of the conſequeen.9s of 


continuing on our ſide. 


LXVI. 
Villainous SURMISING. JEAEOUSY. 


Iago artfully endeavours to excite Othello to 
jealouſy againſt his innocent wife Deſdemo- 
na, to be revenge on Othello for a ſuppo- 
fed injury. [Shaze/p. OTHEL.] 


Queſtion. I2go. D ID Mlichael Caſſio, when you 
weo'd my lady, 

Craft. Mirow of your obe? | 

Indilier. Othello. He di from rat to /ait. IF hy 

| © dqoſt thou aſh - > 

Infin vat. lago. But for a /ati: ſation of my thought ; 


No farther harm. 
Doubting., Oth. yy of thy thought, lago? | 
Inſiuuat. lago. I did not hiu he had been acquaitted 
with it. 4 
Declar. Oth. Of7s ; and went between us very ten. 


Anxiety. Oth. _ * Diſcern'it thou aught from 
at 8 


* 
Is he not hore/? * * 
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lago. Honeſt, my Lord ? 8 Surmiſing. 

Oth Heneſt ! ay, bone ſi ! "X'S Anxiety. 

lago. My Lord for aught—for aug ht Surmiſing. 
knew. | N N | | 
Oth. What doſt thou #47714 of? | Anxiety. 


lago. Think of, my Lord ! . 
Orh. Think of, my Lord! Why doſt thou Anxiety. 
echo me, . foe VEG 38 
As if there were ſome monſter in thy ihoyght Suſpicion. 
Too hideons to be ſheun. Thou doſt wean 
ſomething. . 
T heard thee ſay but now, thou it not that ; | 
When Caſio ? left my wife: What did(t not Queſtion. . 
e | Suſpicion. 
And when ! told thee, he was of my ccunſel, | 
In my whole courſe of woving, thou cry'dit, 
"« Indeed “ 
And didſt contract and prrſe thy brows together, 
As if thou had'ſt put vp in thy brain 


Some horrible conccit. If thou doſt /ove me, Earneſt. 
Shew. me thy thought. | 
Iago. My Lord, you &zcw' /ove you. Fawning. 
Oth. Ind thou oft. Suſpicion. 


And as I know thou'rt full of honeſiy, | 
And a thy words, kefore thou giv'ſt them 
_ br: ath, N bx 
Therefore theſe //ops of thine fright me the more: 
For ſuch things in a fa/e difloy al knave, 
; Are tricks of cuſiom; but in a man, that's 5, 
They're -i/tillativns working from the heart, 
V hich aon cannot rule. Therefore I tell Earneſt. 
thee, | | 
Thou doſt co:fpire againſt thy friend, lago,  Charg. 
if thou but {hjnt'/{ bim wrong'd, and mak'ſt his 
ear | 
1 5 U 


Apprehen. 
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Pret. 


. Rel uct. 


Queſtioni. 
Pretended 


Reluct. 


Contempt 


Concern. 


Charging. 
Refuſing. 


Caution. 
Horror. 


 Anguiſh. 
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A ſtranger to thy thought, » 
Iago. I do ec you, 


From one, that ſo imperfectly conceits, 


Your wi/dom would not build yourſelf a trouble 
Out of my ſcattering and unſure obſervance.” 
It were not for y0r guiet nor your good, 
Nor for my manhood, honeſiy, and uiſdom, 
To let you know my thoughts. | | 
Oth. What do, thou nean? 
Iago. Good name in man, or woman, dear my 
Lord, : 
Is the immediate jewe/ of their ſouls, 
Who feat my purſe, ſteals traſh ; tis ſomething 
nothing 
Twas mine — tis hi- it has been //aves to thou · 
| ſands ; i 3 | 
But he who ches from me my good name, 
Robs me of that, which makes not him the richer, 
And makes ve poor indeed. | 
Oth. I'll e thy thoughts. 
Iago. You cannot, if my heart were in your 
hand (t) 


Beware, my Lord, beware of jealouſy, 


That ghaſt:y green-ey*d monſter, which doth make 
The seat it teeds on. (2) The ijur'd hu/band's 
happy, 


Who, certain of his fate, loves not his traitreſ* : 


But, oh, what crucl minutes tells he ver, 


Who detes, yet doubts ; ſufpetts,yet prongly loves. 


Oth. O ], / [Aſide] 
(1) Iago. You cannot, &c.] That is, “ I hard- 
ly know, myſelf, what to think ; and yet I can- 
not help ſuſpecting Caſho.” 

(2) —doth make the meat it feeds on] That 
is,“ Jealouſy creates to itſelf, out of nothing, 
grounds of ſuſpicion. | 


—* 
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lag. Poor, and content, is rich, and rich 
enough : Re 1 
But wealth unbounded is as poor as winter — © 
To bim, who ever fart, he ſhall be poor, - Pretend: 
I doubt, this hath a little dat your ſpirits. © Symp. 
"Oth. Not a jet. Not a jot. Farewel. Pretend, 
If thou doſt more perotive, let me 4now more. Indiff. 
| "4 [ Erit lago. ] 
Muy did Imarry? This honeſt fellow, doubtleſs, Jealouſy. 
Seca, and knows re, much more, than he an- 
folds. | . 
He knows all qualities, with a /earnt ſpirit | +, 
Of human dealings (1)——— Should I prove her Anguiſh. 
aith/efs, | | 
Tho' chat her charms were bodied with my Threata. 
heart, | | Ws | 
I'd rend it into twain, to throw her from me. « 


LXVII. 
COMPLAINT. INTREATING. 


The ſpeech of Adherbal, ſon of Micipſa, king 

© of Numidia, complaining to the Roman ſen- 
ate, and imploring aſſiſtance againſt thE - 
violence of jugurtha, adopted, and left co- 
heir of the kingdom, by Micipla, with 

bhimſelfaand Hiempfal, which laſt Jugurtha 
had prefared to be murdered. [ Sal. BELL: 
fuGuURTHIN. |] | 


FATHERS, © 


II 15 known to you, that king Micip/a, my fa- * 
ther, on his death. bed, left in charge — Ju ur- Explain. 


(1) He knows all qualities &c.] That is, He 
knows the characters of men and wo men, and 
is learned in human nature.“ . 
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Sudmiſ. 


Grief. 


Comp], 


Grief. 


| Compl. 
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tha, his adopted ſon, conjunctly with my unfortu- 


nate brother Hiem ſal, and myſelf, the children 


of his ew? body, the a1nmini//ration of the king- 
dom of Numidia; directing us to conſider the 
ſenate and people of Rome, as proprietors of it. 
He charged us to uſe our % exd-avours to be 
ſerviceable to the Roman commonwealth, in 
peace and war; aſſuring us, that your protec- 
tion would prove to us a Jef+1:c2 againſt all ene- 
mies, and would be inſtead of armies, fortifica- 
tions, and treaſures. 15 

While my brother aml I were thinking of 
nothing, but how to regu/at ourſelves accordin 
to the directiaus of our deceaſed father; — Ju- 
gurt ha the moſt infamous of mankind / — 
breakirg through all tics of gratitude, and of 
common humanity, and trampling on the autho- 
rity of the Roman commonwealth, procured the 
murder of my unfortunate brother, and has 
driven me from my throne, and native country, 
though he knows | inherit, from my granfa- 
ther Maſiniſſa, and my father Miciſa, the 
Friendſhip and alliance of the Romans. 

For a prince to be reduced, by vi/{any, to my 
distreſiful circumſtances, 13 calamity enough . 
but my misfortunes are Heightenel by the con- 
ſid eration, that I find myſelf obliged to Vꝰicit 


your afſistanc:, Fathers, for the G done 


you by my ancestors; not for any have been 
able to render you in my ows perſon. Jugur- 
tha has put it out of my power to deſerve? any 
thing at your hands, and had forced me to be 
burthenſome, before I could be ul, to you. 
And yet, if I had o p/ea, but my undeſerved 
miſery who, from a powerful prince, the de- 
den lant ofa race of illustrious monarchs, find” 
myſelf without any fault of my ewn, destituts of 
every ſupport, aud reduced to the zec://ity of 
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begging foreign affiſlance againſt an enemy, who Submif. 


has ſeized my throne and kingdom, if my une- 
.quailed diltreſſ:s were all | had to plead, it would 
1 the greatn:/s of the Roman common- 

2alth, the arbitreſi of the worl1, to protect the 
inzired, and to check the triumph of daring wick- 
eaneſ over Helle innocence. But, to provoke 
your vengeance to the utmoſt, Jugurtha has driver 
me irom the very 4ominions, which the ſenate 
and people of Rome gave to my anceſtors, and 
from wh27ice my grandfather, and my father, 


under your umbrage, expelled Syphzx, and the 


Carthagenians, Thus, Fathers, your inne . 
to our family is d feated, and Jugurtha in in- 
juriug me, throws contempt on uu. 

O wretched prince ! O cru reverſe of for- 
tune . O father Micipſa ! Is this the conſequence 
of your generoſity ; that he whom your gο˙ie 
raiſed to an equality with your ows children, 
ſhould be the murderer of your children ! Muſ} 
then, the royal houſe of Numidia a/ways be a 
ſcene of havock and Ho While Carthage re- 
mained, we ſuffered, as was to be exped#ed, all 


ſorts of hardſhibs from their ho/7z/2 attacks ; our 


enemy near; our only, powerful ally, the Roman 
commonwealth, at a diſianc: ; while we were / 
circumſtanced, we were always in arms, and in 
ation, When that ſcourge of Africa was 10 
more, we cMgratulated ourſelves on the proſpect 
of eſtabliſhed peace. Put inſtead of peace, be. 
hold the kingdom of Numidia, drenched: with 
royal blood, and the oy ſurviviag en of its late 


king Nying from an adovt:d murderer, and ſ:ck- 


Intr. 


Lament. 


Horror. 
Lament. 


Glim. 
Hope. 
Horror. 


ing that ſafety in foreign parts, which he cannot 


command in his own kingdom. 

Il hither O whither ſhall I y? If I return 
to the royal palace of my anc://ors, my father's 
throne is /cized by the murderer of my breather. 

U 2 


Angu. 
Diſtr. 
Dread. 
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What can I there expect, but that Jugurtha 
ſhould haſten to imbrue in π] blood, thoſe 
han4s which are now re ting with my brother” * 
If I were to fly for refuge, or for aſſiſtanee, to 
any other court, from what prince can | hope 
for prot cio, if the Roman commonwe:ulth gives 
me up From my own family or friends, | have 
no *x»efations, My royal father is no more. 
He is beyond the reach of violence, and out of 
hearing of the complaints of his unhappy ſon. 
Were my brother alive, our mutual /pmpathy 
would be /e alicviation. But h is hurried out 
of /ife in his early ont, by the very hand, 
witch ſhould have been the laſt to injur- any of 
the  oza/ family of Numilia, The bloody Ju- 
gurtha has butchere d ali, whom he ſeected to 
be in my intereſſ. Some have been deſtroyed 
by the ling ering torment of the cri; others have 
been given a prey to wi/d beafts, and their an- 
uin, made the Hort of men more cruel than 
wil! b:a/'s, If there be any yet alive, they are 
ſhut up in dungeon, there to drag out a life 
more intolerable than death. 

3 Look Jow?, Alu ſtriousſinators of Rome, from 
Intr. that þ-ig4t of pow?r, to which you are raiſed, 
on the uncxamble ti/ireſſ:s of a prince, who is, 
Subm. by the crnelty of a wicked /:ruJer, become an 
Cant. outcaſt from all nan? Let not the crafty 
Horror. #{innations of him, who returns murder for 
adoption, prejudice your julgment. Do not liſten 
to the wretch who has butch-red the /n and re- 
lations of a king, who gave him power to fir on 
accuſ the ſame throne with his own ſins, 1 have been 
informed that be /a604urs by his emiſſaries, to 
prevent 1 your determining any thing againſt him 
in his 2 uce, Pre end ing that I 72 £nify my 
&iftreſs, and mit ut, fer Vin, have ſtaid, in peat: 
in wy cen lig. But, if eber the tim: 
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comes, when the dne vengeance, from above, ſnall 


overtake him, he will then aſſembie in the very 


ſame manner as 1 d. Then he, who row, 


hardened in wickedneſs, triumphs over thoſe 


whom his pie , has laid /ow, will, in his tæru, 


fel dijir:ſs, and ſuffer for his impious ingrati- 
tu ſe to my father, aud his 600d thirſty crucity to 
my broth r. 
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O murdered, butchered brother ! O deareſt to Lamenta. 


my heart—now gone for ever from my ſight. — 


But why ſhould | /ament his death? He is in- 
deed deprived of the Heſſed light of heaven, of 
life and king /om, at once by the very perſon, 
who ought to have been the firſt to hazard his 
ow: lif: in deſe oe of ary 6ne of Micipſa's fami- 
ly But as things are, my brother is not {fo 
much Jeprivet! of theſe -comfports, as delivered 
from terror, from flight, from cxile, and the 
endleſs train of miſeri:s, which render ie to me 


a burden. He lies full /ow gored with wounds, Horror. 


and feſterivg in his own od. But he lies in 


peace He feels none of the miſcrieswhich rend anguiſh, 


au ſoul with agony and diftrattion ; whillt I am 
ſet up a / dtacle, to all mankind, of the uncer- 


tainty of human affairs, So far from having it 


in my power to revenge his cath, | am not 
maſter of the means of ſecuring my. own life. 
So far from being in a condition to defend my 
kingdom from the violenc. of the uſurper, | am 
obliged to apply for foreign protection for my 


cun / erſon. 


Fathers ! Senators of Rome! the arbiters of 


murderous fury of ugurtha. By your affe ion 


for your children, by your love for your country, 


by your ows virtues, by the majeſty of the Ko- 
714% commonwealth, by all that is ſacred, and all 
that is dear to you; deliver a wretched prince 


the world! To you I for refuge from the Soliciting 


S ubm. 
Apology. 


Averſion. 


Subm. 
Pity- 
Accuſa. 


Pity. 
Apology. 


Pity. 


Apology. 
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from undeſerved, unfprovoked injury; and fave 
the Aingdom of Namidia, which is your own pro- 
perty, from being the prey of violence, uſurpaiion 
and erue/ty. 


LXVII. 
ACCUSATION. -PITY. 


Pleadings of Lyſias the orator in favour of cer- 
tain orphans defrauded by an uncle, ex- 
ecutor to the will of their father. [ Dion. 
Halicarn.) | 


VENERABLE JUDGES ! 
J.. the cauſe which now comes under your 
cogniſance, were not of extraordinary in- 
portance, I ſhould never have given my conſent, 
that it ſhould be /z7zgated before you. For it 
ſeems to me Hameful, that near relations ſhould 
commence proſecutions againſt one another; 
and | know, that in ſuch trials, not only the 
azgreſſors, but even thoſe, who reſent injuries 
too ?mpati?nt/z, mult appear to you in a 4%½ d- 
vatig-ons light. But the plaintiffs, who have 
been defrauded of a very large ſum of money, 
and cruelly injured by one, who ought to have 
been the /aſ? to hurt them; have applied to ve 
as a relation to plead their care, and procure 
them redre/3. And I thought 1 could not e- 
c:ntly excuſe myſelf from undertaking the_pat- 
ronage of perſons in ſuch eiu circum- 
ſtances, with whom I had ſuch cloſe cornediens. 
For the ſiſter of the plaintif*:, the niece of 
Diogiton the defendant, is my wife. When 
the-plaintiffs intreated me, as they did ten, to 
undertake the management of the ſuit, I adviſed 
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them to refer the difſerenc: between them and Averſion- 
their uncle the defendant, to private arbitration ; 
thinking it the intereſt of 50th parties to conceal, 
as much as poflible, from the knowledge of 
the public, that there was any diſpute between 
them. But as Diogiton ew, that it was eaſy Accuſati. 
to prove him guilty of detaining the property of 
the plaintiffs his nephews, he foreſaw, that it 
would, by no means, anſwer his purpoſe, to 


ſubmit his cauſe. to the deciſſion of arbitrators. 


He has, therefore determined to proceed to the 
utmoſt extremity of injuſtice, at the hazard of 
the conſequences of a proſecution. 1 

I moſt humbly ore you, venerable judges, Snbmiſfi. 
to grant the plaintiffs redreſs, if I /pew you as Jntr. 
I hope I ſhall in the moſt /atisfaffory manner, 
that the defendant, though ſo nearly related to pity. 


the unhappy 97phars, the plaintiffs, has treated Blame. 


them in /e a manner, as would be /hameful 
among abſolute ſtrangers. | 

beg leave to lay before you, venerable Submiſſi. 
judges, the /4j2& of the preſent proſecution, as 
follows: | oo 

Diodotus and Diogiton were brothers, the Narration 
children of the ſame father aul the ſame mother. 
Upon their father's deceaſe, they divided be- 
tween them his moveab/:es ; bar his rea! eſtate 
they enjoyed cojundly. Diodotus growing, rich 
Diogiton offered him his 9/y {aughter in mar- 
riage.(1) By her Viodotus had two /ons and a 
daughter. Diodotus happening afterwards to 
be enrolled, in his turn, to go to the war under 
Thraſyllus, he called cogether his wife, his 6r8- 
ther's laughter, and his wife's brother, and his 
own breth:r, who was likewiſe his father-in- 
lau, and both uncl: and grand/ath:r to his chil- 


(1) Among the ancients, marriage was allow- 
ed between perſons very nearly related, 
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dren. He thought, he could not truſt the care 

of his children in properer hands, than thoſe of 

his brother. He leaves in his cuſtody, his wal, 

with ve talents (1) of fuer. He gives him an 

account of /-vex taler:ts, and forty minae beſides, 

which were out at intereſt, and a thouſand ming 

which were due to him by a perſon in the Gher. 

ſoneſus. He had ordered in his will, that in caſe 

of his death, on talent, and the hou/h1d furni- 

ture, ſhould be his wife's. He bequearhed, far- 

ther to his daughter, one talent, and twenty mi- 

nae, aud thirty Cyzicenian ſtat-res, and the ref 

: of his eſtate egually bet ween his /ons— Settling 
Cone. his affazrs thus, and /eaving a copy of his wall, 
Accur, bhe/*ts ont along with the army. He dies at 
' Epheſus. — Diogiton conceals from his daughter 

the death of her 5u/hand. He gets into his 

hands the will of his deceaſed brother, by pre. 

tending, that it was neceſſary for him to /þ-w it 

as a vozchzr, in order to his tranſafting ſome 

fairs for his brother, during his  a6/* ce, Ar 

length, when he thought the deceaſe of his bro- 

ther could not much longer be concealed, he for- 

Vity. mally declare it. The family goes into mourn. 
ing. They ſtay on: year at; Piræum, where 

Narration their -:09:«b/es were. In this time the produce 
of al that could be / of the ect, being 

ſpent, he ſends the children to tome, and gives 

his daughter, the wideu of his hrotter Diodotus, 

to a ſecond huſband, and with her five thonſand 
drachmae, of which the hy/band returns him on: 

. thouſand as a preſent. When the 2/1eſt fon came 
to man's eſtate, about eight years after the 4-par- 
ture of Dio lotus, Diogiton calls the children to- 
gether; tells them, that their father had left them 
twenty minae of ſilver, and thiriy ſtateres, 1 


Accu. 


(1) See for the value of talents, minæ, drach: 
mx aud ſtateres, Grouoy. De Pecun. Vet. 
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ce have laid cut (ſays he) of my own money, for Pret end. 
« your maintainance and education, a conſider- C one, 

* able ſum. Nor did Igraage it, while l was in 

« flouriſhing circumſtances, and could a ford it. 

«© But, by unforeſeen and irre mediabie misfor- 

ce tunes, J am reduced to an incapacity of contin- 

ce uing my Lindueſ to you. Therefore, as Ady iſing. 
6 you”" (ſpeaking to the eldeſt ſon) are now | 
<« ofan age to /h:ft for yourſelf, I would adviſe 

e you to reſolve upon ſome emploxment,” by 

« which you may gain a /ubſi/tence.”” 

The poor fatherleſs children were thunder- Shock. 
ſtruck, upon hearing this barbarous /peech. They Diſtr. 
fed in tears to their ut er, and, with her, 
came to requeſt zzy protection. Finding them- 
ſelves ſtripped of the eſtate left them by their 
father, and reduced by their hard hearted uncle : 
and grand. father, to abſolute beggary, they in- Inte. 
treated, that I would not deſert them 709 ; but 
for the ſake of their ſiſker, my wife would un- 
dertake their defence, The mother begged, 
that I would bring about a meeting of the rela- 
tions, to reaſon the matter with her father; and 
ſaid, that though ſhe had never before p in 
any large compaiy, eſpecially of men, ſhe would 
endeavour to lay before them the di/ireſſes and 
injuri:s of her family, | 

Diogiton, being, with difficulty, brought to 
the ne eig, the mother of the plaintiffs aſked Accu. 
him, how he could have the Heart to uſe her 
ſons in ſuch a manner. Are you not, Sir,“ Remonſ, 

(lays ſhe) „ the uncle and the grand. father of | 
the two ſatherleſ youth? Are they not the 
* chil 'ren of your own brother, and of your 
« own daughtrr * How could they be more 
e near!) related to you, unleſs they were your 
* own /0r75 And though you «/þiſed all hu- 
nan authority, you ought to reverence the 
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0% gods, who are witneſſes of the truſt repoſed 
«in you by the deceaſed father of the unhappy 
« youths.” 
Narration She thenenumerated the ſeveral/ums, the prop- 
| erty of the deceaſed, which had been received by 
Accu. Diogiton, and charged him with them, produ- 
; cing authentic evidence for every particular, 
Remonſ. « You have driven,” ſays ſhe) out of their 
% own houſe, the chillren of your own daughs 
&« ter, in rags, unfurniſhed with the common 
te decencies of life. You have deprived them of 
« the ect, and of the money left them by 
ce their father. But you want to enrich the 
& chil 'ren you have had by my ſep mother; 
e which, without doubt, you might auf 
Sev. « and prog erly do, if it were not at. the experice, 
'Charg. © and to the utter u of thoſe, whoſe fortunes 
« were depoſite in your hands, and whom, from 
«© offlurnce, you want to reduce to be gary; | 
ce ipiouſly deſi ifirg the authority of the gods, | 
« injuring your own daughter, and violating 
ce the /acred wil of the dead.“ 
Narration Ihe diſtreſſed mother having vented her 
Pity. grief in ſuch bitter cuts as theſe, we were 
all, by {: mpathy, fo fouche with har aflictians, 
and the cru of her injurious father, that, 
Blame. when we conſider: d in our own minds, the hard 
Pity. age which the young iunccent had met with, 
| when we rememb:r i the decraſe Dic ons, md 
thought how unworthy a guardian he had cho— 
ſen for his child in, there was not e of us who 
could refra/, from tears, And | perſuade my- 
{elf, venerable udges, that o will not be 47- 
aff fe, with ſo calumten a caſe, when you 
come to conſider. attentively, the various ag- 
Accuſ grevativrs of the /-feniant's proceedings. Such 
wnſuithfunſs, in ſo ſelemny a truſi, were it to 
Pals wnpaunifbed, and conſequently, to become 
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eemnmon, would deſtroy all conflence among man- 
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kind, ſo that nobody would know how, or to 


h, he could commit the management of his 
afairs, in his a6/er:c2, or after his death, The 
deferdant, at firit, would have denied his having 
tad any eech, of his brother's leſt in his hands. 
And when he found, he cor{d not get off that 
yay, he then produced an accauvnt of ſuns, laid 
aut, as he pretznded, by him for the children, to 
fuch a value, as is beyond all belief? no leſs 


than {23 leuts of ſlver, and ſeven thouſand Wonder. 


drachma. Al this, he ſaid, had been expended 
in ig years, in the c/othing and maintenance 
of zw9 be and a girl. And when he was preſſ- 
ec] to ſhew how their expences could amount 
to ſuch a ſum, he had the 7mpudence to charge 
foe obolio a day for their table; and far Moes and 
dying thetv clothes, (i) and for the Barber, he gave 
in no particular acco:ent, neither by the month, 
nor by the y-ar ; but charged in one gr /unz 
a talæut of ſiloer. For their father's monument, 
he pretends to have been at the experce of five 


thouſand drachme, of which he charges one half 


to the account of the children. But it is man- 
iſeſt, that it could not coſt twenty mie. His 
injuſtice to the chilgren appears ſufficiently in 
thefollowing article an, if there were zo other 
proof of it. He had occaſion to buy a {4725 for 
the feaſt of Bacchus, xvhich colt, as he pretends, 
ten drachme ; and of theſe he charges eight to 
the account of his wards, 

Had the 4 f-nda':t been a man of any princi- 
le, he would have bethoaght himſelf of laying 
out to advantage the ſore leſt in highavds by 
(1) In thoſe: ſimpler ages, the cloth, or ſtuff, of 
which the clothes of perſons, even of high rank, 
were made, was commonly manufactured, from 
the wool to the dying, at home, 


Accuſ. 


Narration 


Accu 
Wonder. 


Accuſ. 


Averſion. 


Affir. 
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the deceaſed, for the 527-7 of the fatherlefv 
children. Had he bought with it /ands or 
houſes, the children might have been maintained 
out of the yearly rents, and the principal have 
been kept entire. But he does not ſeem to 
have once thought of improving their fortune; 
but on the contrary, to have contrived on how 
to /{77p them. 

But the moſt a?r9cions (for a fingl: action) of 
all his proceedings, is what fo//5ws. When he 
was made 69997144a122r of the gallis, along with 
Alexis, the ſon of Miſlodicus, and, according to 
his un account, had been, on octaſion of tit- 
ting out the feet, and Himel, at the expe of 
forty-eight mine, out of his ow? private purſe— 
he charges his infant-wards with half this Sum. 
Whereas the ſtate no: only exempts minors 
from public ce, but.even grants them immu- 
nity, for one gear, atleaſt, af/cr they come of 
age. And when he had fitted out for a voyage 
to the Adriatic, a ſhip of barden to the value 
of two talents, he told his daughter, the mother 
of his wards, that the adventure was at the 
-4/quee and for the benefit of his wards. But, 
when the returns were made, and he had dory- 
6/:4the ſum by the profits of the voyage ——the 
gains were, he ſaid, a/l his own, The fortune 
of his wards was to anſwer for the damages 
but was not to be at all the better for the ad- 
vantages / If, in this manner, one is to trade 
at the peril and /9/5 of others, and engroſs to 
him If the whole profits; it is not difficult to 
conceive how his partners may come to be un- 
done, while he enriches hinſelf. 

To lay before you a// the particulars, which 
have come to our knowledge, of this complica- 
ted ſcene of wick-dn2/5, would but die i and 
ſhick you. We have witne/& here to prove 


of the property of he/pre/5 innocents, bis own Blame. 
near relations,. entruſicd to bis. charge by his 
d:ceafed brethcr. 

The witneſſes examined.) 


Vou- have heard, venerable Judges, the csi. Sub, 


dende given againſt the defendant, Ile himſelf Aftrms, 


cb the actual receipt of ſeven talents, and 


forty mine of the eſlate of the plaintiffs, To Accuf. 


tay nothing cf what he ay have, or rather _ "© 


certainly has, gained by the /e of this money ; Grant, 
I will a//ow, what every reaſonable perſon will 
judge more than /+fiiciert for the maintenance of 

three children, with a governcr and a maid, a 
theuſand drachmg a year, which is ſomething a fir. 
leſs than three drachmæ a day. In eight years 

this amounts to eight thor ſund drachmæ. 80 
that, upon balancing the account, there re- 

main due to the fF/ainti/fs, of the ſeven talents 

and forty minz, /;x talents and twenty ming. 

For the defendant cannot pretend, that the eftatz 

of the plaintiffs has ſuffered by fre, by water, 

or by any ether injury, than what himſelf bas 

Al ue it. 8 . . 

[The reſt is wanting. 
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what we have a/ledged againſt this cruel invader Pity with 
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LESSONS. 
LXIX. 
CONSULTATION. 


The ſpeech of Satan, in his-infernal palace of 


Pandæmonium, in which he propoſes to the 

- conſideration of his angels, in what manner 
it would be proper to proceed, in conſequence 
of their defeat, and fall. { Milt. Parad. 
Loſt. Book II.] 


AIWVERS andDominions ! Deitius, of Heav'u /! 
For (ſince un deep within her gulph can ho/d 
Geleftial vigor, though hre and fall'n) 
I give not 1:89) for 1%. From this deſcent 
Celeſtial virtues riſiug will appear 
More glorious, and more dread, than from xs 
fall, bp 
Ard truſt hn,“ to fear no ſeco nd fate. 
Me though juſt right, and the fix d /aws of 
429 u 
Did 7-7 create your header, next free choice, 
With what be/ades, in council, or in git, 
Hath been atchicv'd of merit; yet this /o/5 
has far, at leaſt, recover d, hath much more 
Zſiabiiſes'd in a ſaſt, an- envied throne, 
Yielded with fall con nt. The happier ſlate - 
In Heav'n, wich follows dignity, might draw 
Envoy from each inferior ; but who here 
Will ex whom the aighe/t place expoſes 
Forems/! to {and againſt the Thunfterer's aim, 
Your &:/warZ, and conderans to gre-teft ſhare 
Of endle/s pair, With this a7vantapg? then 
To au,, and frm ſaith, and firm accord, 
More than can be in Heav'n, we naw return . 
Jo claim our juſt inberiiance of cold, 
Srrer to proſper, than proſperity. + 


_— 
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Could have {ured us, and by what eh way, 
Whether of open war, or covert guale, — 
We now debate. Who can adviſe, may ſpeak. Conſid. 


LXX. 
FIERCENESS. DESPERATION: 


The ſpeech of the fallen angel Moloch, ex- 
citing the infernal crew to renew the war 


,againſt the Mefhab, (1) [Ibid.] 
NMI. ſentence is for oh war, Of vile: Cour. 
More inexpert, I 6oaſt not. Then let he Cont. 
Contrive who ve ,; unworthy of our might. 64 


* 


Far while hey fit contriving, ſtall the re/t Cour. 
Millions, now under arms, who /onging wait* 
The ſignal to aſceud, fit ling'ring here Cont. 


Heaven's fgitives, and for their dwelling place Rage; 
Accent this dark apfprobrious den of ſhame, 

Tlie priſon of his tyranny, who reigns. 

By our 4/a; !/—(2) No let us, rather chooſe, ,,._..” 
Arm'd with hallffames and fury, all at once. Cour. 
O'er Heav'n's high towr's to force reſt/tleſs-way, 
Turning our torture into horrid. arms | 

Againft our forturer. When to meet the noi/: 

Of. his terrific engine, he ſhall hear | 
Jnf.rual thunder, and for /:ght'ning ſee 

Black fire, and horror, ſhot with equal rage 


Amongſt his angels; and his throne itſelf 
. 


* 


(t) The author repreſents Satan's hoſtility as 
directed againſt the Supreme Being. But tlizs. 
ſeems (with all deference) to be incredible, 
For no created being can, without loſing all ue 
of reaſon, imagine itſelf a mate for Omnipotence.. 

(2) © No, let as,” Ce. to,“ But perhaps,” | 
can hardly be over acted, if the dignity of the | 
ſpeaker be kept ap in pronouncing the paſſa ge. | 
At the words, © But perhaps, &c, the angel | 
compoſes himſelf again, 1 


L Es 8.0 NS. 
Mixt with Tartarean ſulphur and .:firange fire, 


Recol, His cw invented torments.—But perhaps 
The waz ſeems difficult, and ſleep to. ſcale = 
| With aver, wing, againſt a hight? ee. 
1 Let fach b. /in them, if the ey dronch 
4 Cf that forgetful labe b2numb. not Hill, | 
| That, in our proper ation, we aſc:nd 
Vp to our rative ſcat. D-ſeent and fall 
To as is a%:rſz, IMU but lt of late 
When cur force fo? hang on our brokengear,: .” 
Inſuiting, and furſu'd cs. through the weep ; 
With what compulſion, and Iaborious flight 
We /unkthus /7w 2—*®T h' aſcent is eaſy ther. — - 
Th' event is fear d. — Should we again provote 
Our enen, Tome worſe way he may find 
To our H ruct ien; if there be in hell 
Fear to be worſe deftroy'd.— M hat can be 00 
Than to dwell pere, driv'n ou! from plifs, Ro 
condemmn' d | 
Ir this a&orred deep to utter woe, 
Where pain of unextinguifhabl: firs 
Malt exerc:/s us without hope of end, 
The va of his anger, when the ſcourge - 
| Jnexorabi:, and the: tort' ing hour 
Call us to: penance More d:itroy'd than 
tus | | 
We muſt be quite adbo/ifpt, and expire. 
What ar we tnen ?—What doubt we to 
7c lifG | | 
His ut — which, to the Height enrag d, 
Will either quite conſime us, and reduce? 
To nothing this «fſential'; happier far 
Than 7:i/-796/: to have cernal being. 
Or if our ſulſlance be indeed divine, 
And cant ceaſe to be, we are, at worſt, 
On this fid: nothing. And by prof we fecit 
Our por ufficient to diſturb his Head n, 
Apd wilh perpetual z:r0ads 20 alarm, 


LES SONS 


Though iracceſ/ible, his fatal throne ; Malice, - Y 


Which, if not vici, is yet renenge. (1). Mans 
| LXXI. * 
CONSIDERATION. DISSUASION... 
* DIFFIDENCGE. 


| Sv. 15 | 
The ſpeech of the fallen angel Belial, in an- 
{wer to the foregoing. [ibid.] 
Should be 72h for pen war, O peers ! 15 = 
As not behind in hate; if what was arg d * 
Main reaſon to petſuade immediate war, | 
Did not ade me moſt and ſeem to caſt Delib. 
Ominous conjecture on the whole /ucce}s ; | 
When e who mot excel in feats of arm, — 
In what he conun/cls, and in what excess Appreben -. © 
Miſtlruftful, wit > his ccurage on deſpair,  . * 
And utter diſſelution, as the ſcope - . 
Of all his aim, aſter ſome dire revenge. | 
But what revenge The taw'rs of Heav's are 
fill'd. | . * 
With armed watch, that render all ace "ITN 
Trupregrable, Oft on the bord"rinp deep 
uc mp their l-gions ; or with flight obfeure, Arg. 4 
Scat far and wide into the reals of night, Appretieg - 
Scorning ſurprize. — Or could we break our way Wen 
By force and at our heels aff Zel{ ſnould ri ee 
With ce inſurrettion to con found | 
Heavns pureſt light ; yet our great enemy, 
All incorruptible, would on his throne r 
Sit 2p oll/uted, and th' aetheria mould, | HEE 
Incapable of ſlain wouldſeon expel „ 
Her miſchief and purge off the baſes fire +. 
Victerious, Thus repulr'd our final hope 


1 
„ 


1) The voice inſtead of falling toward the end orf 
this line, as uſua!, is to riſe; and in ſpeaking the ward © ©  * 
revenge, the fierceneſs of the whole ſpeech ought, as 
id were, to de expreded in one word. 


Rccol. 
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Mixt with Turtarean ſulphur and flramge fire, 


His cw: invented tor ments. — But perhaps 
The way ſeems difficult, and ſleep to. /cale 
With aver: wing, againſt a hight? ee. 
Let fach b. iu, them, if the ey dronch 

Of that forgetful lake b2numb not Hill, 

That, in our proper nation, weaſeind 

OV to our rative ſcat. D.ſtent and fall 

To vs is a%v:rſz, IWhs but lt of late 

When cur f-rce fo hung on our brokengeer,- .* 
Inſuiting, and furſu'd cs. through the deep, 
With what compulſion, and Iaborious flight 

We /unk thus e 2-—*®T h' aſcent is eaſy then, — - 


Th' event is fear d.— Should we again prove 


Our enen, Tome worſe way he may find 
To our C ructien; if there be in hell 


Fear to be wor ſc deſtroy d. What can be 600 


Than to dwell sere, driv'n out from 5/½½, 
condemn d | 

In this ahorred deep to utter woe, 

Where pain of unextinguifhab/- fire 

Malt exerciſa us without hope of end, 

The v{/z/s of his anger, when the /courge - 


| Jitxorab!:, and the: tort' ing hour 


Call us to penance More de ſtroy'd than 

0 thus | 

We mult be quite adholifpt, and expire. 
What ar we then ?—What doubt we to 

inc fe 7 | 

His «tmeſt ire; which, to the height enrag d, 

Will either quite come us, and reduc? 

To nothing this efſential; happier far 

Than 7:i/-r06/: to have cernal being. 

Or if our _ /ub/larce be indeed divine, 

And cant ceaſe to be, we are, at worſt, 

On this fid: nothing. And by proof we-feel 

Our power /ufficient to diſturb his Head n, 

Aud wih perpetual iaread 20 alarm, 


1 ES SONS. 


Thongh ir acc:/7b1e, his fate! throne ; 
Which, if not pitfory, is yet zezenge. (lt). 


| LXXI. 
CONSIDERATION. DissUASION. 
DikrioENck. 


The ſpeech of the fallen wr pes 1 in an- 
{wer to the foregoing, (ibid. 
Should be ,t for oper war, O peers ! ou 
As not behind in hate; if what was ung d ) 
Main reaſon to perſuade immediate war, 


Did not nad me moſt and ſeem to caſt Delib. *- 3 
Ominous conjecture on the whole jucceſs ; I _ YU 
When he who of} excel in feats of arms, „ 
In what he counſels, and in what exc:/s1 - Apprehen, -:. © © © 

Miſlruftfu!, grounds his ccurage on . * 

And utter diffo lution, as the feape _—_ 


Of all his aim, aſter ſome dire revenge. 
But what revenge The taw'rs of Head a are 

fll'd. 1 
With armed watch, that render all ace; . We 
Trepregna3le, Oft on the bord"ring deep 
Ec. mp their l-gions ; or.with f 1g ht obfeure, Arg. 
Scot far and vide into the realms of night, Apprebeg 
Scorning ſurprize. — Or could we break our way 
By force and at our heels aff hell ſnhould. 7 
With 4/ackeft inſurreſion to confound 
Feav'ns pureſt light ; yet our great enemy, i :. 
All incorruptib/e, would on his throne | 


p _— * 


2 7 4 „ : 
* — FT o 2 2 - OY 4, 
. 
1 * 3 .= 
4 0 


* opt 


Sit 2 0l/uted, and th' actherialmonutd, 3 2 £ 
Tncapible of ſtain would-ſo0n expel ih . 
Her mſchief and purge off the baſes fire © IC. : 


Vitecrious, Thus repuls'd our final hope 


(1) The voice inftead of Falling toward the we of. 
this line, as uſua!, is to riſe 3 and in ſpeaking the World 
revenge, the fierceneſs of the whole-ſpeech ought, as 
it ver, to de expreded in one word. 


* 4 ”* ſp Rn, * 
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Horror. 


Arg. 


LESSONS. 


Is flat deſpair. We muſt exa/ſperat? 

Our co:querer to let 40e his boundleſs rage, 

And hat muſt end us; that mult be our cue, 

To bs no more, — Sad cure For who would. 
+ . i 

Tha' full of pain, this intellectual being, 

Thete Hongbis that wander through eternity —- 


To periſh utterly; for ever loſt 


In the wide wen of; uncreated night, 

Dce-0id of ſenſe and motion *—But will He, 

So wiſe, let Je at once his utmoſt ire, 

Belike through impetznc?, or unawares, 

To give his enemies their wi/h and end 

T hem in bis. auger, whom his anger ſaves — 

To puniſh enlieſs f=-—Wherefore ceaſe we then, 

Say they, who counſel war; „we are decreed, 

« Reſery'dand we/tin'd to eternal woe. 

« Il ratever deing, what can we ſuffer more ? 

« I het can we ſuffer worſe e Is this then 
worſt * 

Thus ſitting, thus conſlting, thus in arms ? 

What, when we fied amain purſu'd and ſtruck: 


By Heavy ut afflicting thunder, and beſought 


The deep to ſhelter us; this place. then ſeem'd. 

A refuge ſrom thoſe wonnds Or when we /ay 

Chained on the 4:rning lake.” That ſure was 
worſe. | 


W bat if the heath tliat. Andled theſe grim fires, 


" Awak'd, ſhould %u them inta ſevenfeld rage, 


And plunge us in the flames Or from above 
Should iter mitted vengeance arm again 5 
Bis red right hand to plague us? What, if 40 
Her /tores were opened; and this firmanent 

Of Hell ſhould [pout her cataradts of. fre, . 
Impendent horrers, threat'ning 5i/cous fall 


Ou day upon our heads, while we, perhaps, 


Deſigning or exhorting glorious war, 


Cought ina fiery $empe/t ſhall be hd. 


LESSONS: 
Fach on his rect Nanda d, the /port and prey 


Of wrecking whirlwinds, or for ever ſunk _ 

Under yon 6«ing ocean, wrapt in chains, 

"There to converſe with everlaſting proans, Angu. 

Unreſpited, unpiti:1, uureliev d, 44. 4.48 

Apes of hopeleſs end! This would be worſt, Appr. 
1 8 * : 

War, therefore, oper or cor:c:al's, alike - 


My weice diſſuades.— Diſſua. 
« Shall we then live thus ve The race of Nemonſ. 
« Peav'n | with Con. 


e Thus !rampled, thus expell'd, to ſuffer here 

_ «Chains and theſe torments 7?* Better theſe than 
worſe, Wy n+. Diſſun. 

By -my advice. To ſu er, as to do, Axg. 

Our , rength is equal ; nor the /aw unjuft, 

That / 6rdains, - This was at ft reſelg'd, 

If we were wiſe, ngainft ſo great a fo? 

Contending, and ſo doubtful what might fall. 

Laugh when theſe, who at the /rearare bel, Cont. - 

And vent'rour, if that fail them, Grin und { ar | 

Mat yet they 4now mult follow; to endure * 

Exile, or ignominy, or bond, or pain, ; 

The ſentence of their congi ror,” This is now 

Our com ; which if with courage we can bear, Encou..:. 

Our foe /upreme, in time, may much remit 

His anger, and, perbaps, thus far remov d 

Not mind us, not afending, ſatisfy'd, 

With what is h, d whence theſe raging fires + 

Will /acter, if his breath ſtir not their flames. | 

Our purer eſſence then will overcame - 26", "0 

Their 20xi0115 vaporr, or iuur'd, not feel, 

Or chang'd, at length, and to the plate con- 
for m' d | 8 5 

In temper, and in nature, Wilk receive, * * 

Familiar, the fierce heat, and void of pain, 

This rer will grow uiid, this darth light. . 

Pei;des what He the never: ending flow 


— * — — 
„ —— — — 


Subrmifſ. 


LESSONS, 


Of ata days may-Srizg ; what chance, what 
change, 

Worth waiting. Since our preſent lot appears, 

For happy ,. d:/inal ; yet, for , not wor/!, 

1: we procure not to-0ur/cives more w92, 


LXVXII. 


SU BMISSIO N. COMPLAINT. 
INTREATING. 


The ſpeech of Seneca the philoſopher to Nero; 
complaining of the envy of his enemies, and 
requeſting the emperor to reduce him back 
to his former narrow circumſtances, that he 
might no longer be an object of their malig- 
nity. [The ſubſtance is taken from Cern. 
Tacit. AR NAL. Xiv.] 


WIS pleaſe the imperial Majeſty of Cae- 
fa, favorably to accept the humble /5- 
miſſions and grateful actnow/e7gmzents of rhe 
wear, though faithful guide of his youth. (1) 

It is now a great may year ſince I firſt had 
the honor of attending your imperia! Majeſty 
as preceptor. And your bounty has rewarded my 
[abours with ſach affluence, as has drawn :p0u 
me, what I had reaſon to exped, the envy of 
many of thoſe perſons, who are always ready 
to preſcribe to their prince, where to be , and 
where to withhold nis favors. It is well known, 
that your 4luſtricus anc:/tor, Ancu/ins, beltawed 


(1) Seneca was one of Nero's preceptors; and the emper- 
or ſeemed, during the firſt part ot his reign tohaveprot- 
ited much by his inſtructions. The egrepious follies, and 
enormous, unprovoked cruelties be atter wards commit 
techof which his ordering Seneca to put himſelt to death 
among the moſt flagrant, ſeem hardly otherwiſe account-. 
able, than by ſuppoſing that h loſt the uſe of his reaton. 


LESSONS. © 25 


en bis deſerving favorites, Agrippa, and Me- 
cenas, honors and emoluments, ſuitable to the 
dignity of the b:nefattor, and to the ſervices of 
the receivers : Nor has H conduct been blamed, 
My employment about your imperial Majeſty 
has, indeed, been purely domeſitc + ] have nei - 
ther headed your armies, nor affiſied at your 
councils, But you &now, Sir ('thoagh there are 
ame, who do not ſeem to attend to it) that a 
rince may be ſerved in different ways, ſome 
wore, others Je conſpicuorns, and that the /atter 
may be, to him, as v2/uable as the former. 

«« But wat,“ ſays my enemies, Mall a pri- Pride. 
«rat; perſon, of equeſtrian rauk, and a provin-*Remone + 
ce cial by birth, be advance! to au equality with 
«© the patricians? Shall an vp/tart, of wo 
ec name, nor family, rank with he, who can 
« by the tatues, which make the orn@ment of 
« their palaces, reckon backward a # Lot an- 
ce ceſſars, long enough to ir ot the fass (1) 

« Shall a phi,ofopher-whothas written for others 
„ precepts of moderation, and contempt of all 
(that is external, himſcif live in aff.uenc* anti 
« [/uxury Shall be purchafe eftatcs, and lay 
out money at #nt:reſt ? Shall he build palaces, 
c plant gardens, and adorn a country, at his 
« own expence, and for his own pleaſure ©"? 

Ceſar has given royally, as became imperial Grat. 
magiuificence. Seneca has received what his prince Apol. 
beſiowed : nor did he ever aft. je is only guilty 
of —7:0t ref ſig. Ceſar's rank places him above | 
the reach of inoi4iens malignity. Seneca is not, 
nor can be, high enough to deſpiſe the envious. 
As the over/oad:d ſaldier, or traveller, would be Fatigue, 
glad to be relieved of bis burden, fo J, in this 


Compl, 


manacs, of the ancients, hac as our Almanacs, tables 


(1) The Faſti, or Calendars, or if you pleaſe, Al- 
of kings, conſuls, &c. | 
F 


Hnkreat. 


Arat. 
KMmtreat. 


Apology. 


Malicious As re, from holy writ. 


Joy. 


LESSONS. 


laſt age of the journey of /ife, now that I find 
myſelf w:egual to the /izhteſt cares, beg, that 
Cæſar would knly ea/e me of the troubie of my 
unwicldly wealth. I 6eſcech him to restore to the 
imperial treaſury, from whence it came, what 13 
to me /uperfluous and crmbrous. The tine and 


the attention, which 1 am now obliged to be- 


ſtow upon my vw, and-my gardens, I ſhall be 
glad to apply to the regulation of my mind. 
Ce/ar is in the flower of life. I. ong may he be 
egual to the toiis of gevernment ! tis goodneſs 
will grant to his wr, out ſervant, leave to re- 
tire. It will not be derogatory from Ge/ar”; 


greatneſs, to have it ſaid, that he bestowed fave 


v4r1 on ſeme, who. ſo far from being intoxicated 
with them, ſhewed, that they could be happy 
When (at their ow? ,,. divedled of them, 


LXX111, 


JEALOUSY. 


lago goes on to inflame Othello's jealouſy (ſee 
page 228.) againſt bis innocent wife. Othel- 
lo is by him worked up to rage. SH. 
OTHEL.] Fe? 


Plotting , Iago. [Alone.] * Wilt in Caſſo's !1dging drop 


| this handkerchief, 
That he may nit,; then perſiade the Moor, 
His wife did gioe it. Trifles light as air, 
Are to the jealous confirmation ſtrong, 
This will work i- 

cdi Fay 
JL anogrom coanceits are in their nature poiſons, 
Which at the fr/t are ſcarce found to diſtaſte ; 
But with a little acfioꝝ on the blood, 
* 


* 
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Burn, like the mines of ſulphur. 
: [Othello appears.] 
"Tis as I /aid. 
Look where he comes!“ Not all the drow/y potions 
That e er ca/m'd raging anguiſh to repoſe, 
Shall medicine thee to that % Jed rep, 
Which thou awd / the paſt night. 


Enters Othello. Does not ſee lago. 


Oth. Ha falſe to me / Perturbat. 
lago. How now, noble general? No more Soothing. 
of that. 
OrffP. Acaunt! Be gone! Thou'ſt ſet me on Rage. 
the race. 
Better, unknowing, to be much abus'd, 

Than but to t the leaſl. Prot. 
Iago. How my Lord ? Surpr. 
Oth. IVhat 1/7 had 7 of her unfaithfulneſ(s ? Regret for 

I thought not of it; felt no injury ; = loſtrepoſe. 
I et untroubled ; Iwak'd. free and cheerful. | 
Ono fareweli for ever bl2{j:d peace Anpu. of 
Of mind! Farewell the tranquil breaſt, _ Grief. 


The umme troops, the thunders of the war, 
The fire of valour, and the pride of trivanph, 


Othello is a wicke woman's mock'ry. © Pret. 
Iago. 18't ? se, my Lord, you ſhould be Surpr. 
1 


Oth. Villain! Be ſure thou prove my love Rage. 
a traitreſs, {Catching him by the throat. 

Or, by the worth of mine «ternal ſoul, Threat. 
Twere Setter for thee to have been born a og, 
Than a ο t my wak'd wrath, pret. 

Iago. Is it cn to this Good Head'n de- Surp. with 

fend me Vexat. 

Are you a 9247 Have you a ſoul, or fanſe * *Pret. 


Doe done. Tak: my offiice———+Wretched fool, Rep. of In- 
| X fra, Pre. 


+ 
, 
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Self- Accu. 
Aſton. 
Repr. of 
Ingrat. 


Recol. 


Pret. ſenſe 
| of Injury. 


Apo). 
*Regr. 


Fury, 


Vret. 
Conc. 
Anxiety. 
Pret. 
Neluc. 
Apol. 


Narr. 
Explan. 


Love. 
Caution. 
Vexat. 

Rage. 


* 
— we * 
— — — —— 
4 * 2 
d 
* 
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That liv ſt to make thine honeſly a vice / 

O 720nftrews world ! What times are we fuil's: 
uhon? 

To be direct and honeſt, is not ſafe. 

I thank you for this profit, and henceforth 


V1 ove no friznd ; ſince love breeds ſuch offenc?, 


. © [ Going. 
Oth. Nay „a- thou /Þould 7 be honeſt. 
lag. I ſhould be wiſe ; for Honeſiy's a feel 

That %%, what it works far. 

Oth. In my angui/h 

I think my wife is honeſt, and think ſhe in nor. 

I think that /o art u, and that thou art not. 

I'll have ſome proof. Her name, (1)that was 

as fre/h, : 

As Dian's (2) viſſage, is now b:grim'd, and black, 

As mine ows face, If there be cords or knives, 

Peiſon, or fire, or ſuſßocating ſleaims, 

I'll zot endure it. Mud 1 were but ſaitsſy'd. 
lag: Hee, Sir, you are e2ten up with paſſion. 

Ido repent me that Jever ſtarted it. 

. Oth. Give me a living reaſon ſhe's diſſayai. 
lag. Ido not like the office : 

But ſince I'm enter'd in this cauſe ſo far, 

Urg'd on by fooliſh honeſty of friend/hip, 

I muit go en, or bear the name of //ander. 

I /ay in the ſame room with Caſſio lately, 

And being troubled with a raging tooth, 

I cou!d not ſeep. There is a kind of men, 

So 4% of ſoul, that, in their ſleep, will utter 

All their affairs. One of this kind is Caſſio. 

In fleep I heard him ſay, © Sweet Deſdemona ! 

Let us be wary ; let us hide our loves. 

« O curſed fate, that gave thee to the Moor.” 


(1) „ Her name“ that is, her character, or reputation. 
(2) “ Diana's viſſage.” Diana is repreſented in the 


; heathca mythology, as a goddel; of extraordinary purity» 


* 
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Oth. O 10nNtrow: 7 I will tear her limb from 
limb. -, 
Iago. Nay ; but be calm This may be Soothing. 
, nothing yet 
She may be hene ſt (till. But el me this, Queſtion, 
Have you not ſometimes ſeen a handkerchief 
Spotted with /{rawb-rries, in your wife's hand; 
Oth. I gave her /i:ch a one. Twas my fir/t Alarm. 
"If?. 
lag. That I knew not. But ſuch a handkerchief Accuſ. 
(I'm ſire, it was the /am2-) did I to day 
See Caſſio wipe his beard with. 
Oth: O that the /ave had twenty thonfſand De ſperat. 
lanes! 8 
One is too per- too 120% for my revenge, 
lag. Yet be patizn?, Sir. 
Oth. O , blood, blood ! 135 Bound. 
Hol reeking blood ſhall waſh the pois'nous ſtain, pury. 
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Which fouls mine honor, From this hour, my 


thonghts 

Shall neber loot back, nor ebb to humble love, 
Till a copacious, and wide revenge, 4 Horror: 
Equal to their groſs guilt, fieallows them up. | 
Come, go with me apart. I will withdraw, Plotting. 
To furniſh me with ſome ift means of death 
For the fair /orc're/5, and her ſmooth adulterer. Grat. 
From hence thou'rt my leutenant. pert. 
lago. As you will, Sir, 1 


- — 5 

Luan ww ʒôö:]ʃ * —_—— — 
a6 * % * 
* * L . 8 

4 p * * 
* 
* 
1 


— 75 * —_— ———— 
— — - ̃ — — 
— I —— — ij 


—  - 
—_ 


by, 
_—_— 
1 


Surpriſe. 


Concern. 
Surpriſe. 
Copeern. 


Queſtion, * 


Whim. 


Grief. 


Apology. 


brocmſtick, where to find a penny 
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CRAFT. FOOLISH FEAR. VEXATION. 


Maſcarille, a craſty ſervant in the intereſt of 
Leander, his maſter's ſon, contrives to ſend 
his old maſter into the country, and in the 
mean time, perſuades his friend Anſelm, that 
he is dead, ſuddenly ; and, on that (pretext, 
borrows of him a ſum of money for Leander. 
{See Moliere, L'ETrouspi.] 


| AY HAT, my good Fan Pandolph 


1971 
Maſe. I don't wonder the news far/riſes y ou. 
Anſ. To die ſo very ſuddenly / — 
Maſe. It is a very hurrying way of doing 
things, to be ſare. But who can wake people 


live, you know, if they vu die? 


Anf. But how docs your young maſier take 
it ? 

Maſc. Take # / why wor/z than he would 
a kicking, He weiters on the pron! like a 
wounded adder, and lays he will abſolutely go 
into the /ame grave with his dear para: If it 
were not that they who take on fo we, do 


not, for the moſt part, hold it %, I Could 


expect him to go quite (07914615 about it.— 
But - a- you muſt know, Sir, that we are all 
in a /c&er at our houſe, The old gentleman 
mult be buried, you know, and that requires 
ſeme cf the ready. And my young taſter, if he 
were in his % wits, knows "= 


you know, the d one, reſt 1.13 Fault Reps all 
that ſame as /z:ag as if he had * 8 8 
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ligſt would melt it. Now, Sir, you would do Afcing 
us a great kindneſs if you will be ſo good as to Favour. 
help us with a /core or two of pieces, till we can 

tur ourſelves round a little. 

Anſ. Hum —[Aſide.] He will have a good Anxiety. 
eſtate, And will not gr4ge to pay handſome ayarice. 
intereſt, [To Maſc.] I will com to him i- Reſolutio- 
-nediat:ly, and bring the money with me; and 
try to comfort him a little, [He goes. Gives 
the money. Is deceived by an artiſisial corps 
laid out on the bed. Returns fall of anxiety.] anxiety. 
Lawkaday ! what a /ad thing this is, He was Alarm. 
but ſixy- eight or ſixty-nine ; about the ſame age 
with nei It frightens me to 245k of it. Sup- 
poſe 1% dis ſuddenly too. I believe 1 had 
better think of repenting, and making my peace. a8 

It is true, he was a little / hmatic, and, thank. Cournghys: 
God, 15 body has better lungs —hem—=hem—= 7 
bem— than myſelf Well, but I muſt go, Haſtes -- 
and ſend neighbor Cloat'um, the undentat: "I. 2 
as I promiſed, (Going, he meets the ſap-« =, WY 
poſed dead man, who had been topped on his e 
way to his country-houſe, by perſons, who” © 2 
informed him of the falſehood of the reports 1 
which had occaſioned his ſetting out. Ah i Sudden 
merey on my /oul! What is that / My ald Fear. 
friend's ghojt / They ſay, none but wicked 
Folks wals, I wiſh 1 were at the bottom of a a 
coal-pit! Law ! How pale, and how long his 
face is grown ſince his death, He never was vine, 
hand ſome. And death has improved him very 
much the wrong way. Pray, do not come near Tntr, -. 
me. I wifh:4you very well when you was alive. 
But I could never ati/o a dead man cheek by 
joul with me. R:ft your foul! Neſt your ſoul, Trem- 
J. pray! Vaniſh, vaniſh, in the name o. 
 Pandulpb, What the Plague is the matter, andes c 
X 2. 


% 


——ů foes eu — - 
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Intr. 


Trem. 


Proteſt. 


Remon. 


Fear. 


tr. 


us 
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old friend! Are you gone out of your wi/s, T 


came to 


aſk your advice; but 


Anſ. Tell me, then, pray, without coming 


Anſelm, that he is not dead. 
as tlie other advances: } 
no nearer, pray 
wronged any body, as you always /oved money a 


rg nearer pray / 


Ah, ah, eh, eh, 
If it be only to take 
your: leave of me, that you are come back, I 
could haveexcy/+d you the ceremony with all my 
heart, 


- a ſtep nerrer, what you would have me do for 
the rep of your Du. 
on us! 


mercy 


[Pandolph comes nearer, to convince 


He draws back, 
Or if you— 7222rcy on 
or if you have 


little, I give the word of a frightened chi- 
tian, Iwill pray, as long as you p/za/e, for the 
ecliverarce and repoſe of your depart: d foul. My 


good, worthy, neble friend, do, pray, diſappear, 


as cer you would / your old friend Anſelm, 
to come to his /erſes again. | 


Pagd. 


This is 


rille; I 21 
his 7ricks. 


„Ant. 


(laughing. ] If I were not moſt con- 
ſoundediy out of humour, I could be diverted to a 
pitch, 


But frithee now, old friend, what is in 
the ru; that you will have me to be dead? 


ſome contrivance of that rogue 
by what I have juſt /n out of 


Ah, you are dead, too ſure. 


 Maſca- 


Did not 


I fee your c laid out upon your own bed, 


and , 


Pard. #+at the duc: ! I am dead, and tow 


„ho g 
2904 dea 
Ant. 


of it! 
1 | 
Yon are e/cthed with: a boch 


Put don't you ſe? that I am 


* 


which reines your own perſon,” when you was 
alive only you'll excuſe me a good deal 
But; pray, now, don't àſlume a /- 
ure more fr/z7htjul, -* Uam within a hair's 


Tlaiuer. 


ereaslh of /ofing my ſenſes already; and if you 
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ſhould turn your ſelf into a giant with /aucer- 
exes, or black horſe without a head, or any of 
the ugly ſhapes l aſk pardon you afparitions 
ſometimes put on, I am ſure I ſhould go clean 
o one ſide at the firſt glimpſe of you. Pray, Earn. 
then, in the name of the beſſed virgin, and all Intreating 
the /aints, nale and female, he ſo good as to 

vaniſh quiet/y, and leave your poor frightened 

% friend wit enough to keep him out of a 
mad-houſe, 

Pand. This is undoubtedly that rgue Mafe vexation 
carille's manufacture. He has, for ſome graci- | 
ous purpoſe,. contrived to ſend me to the country 
on a /, errand, and I ſuppoſe, in my 46 
ſence, he has, to anſwer ſome other ions end, 
perſuaded you that I am dead. Come give me Encoug. 
thy hend and thou wilt be convinced l am not 
de ad more than he lf. 4 

Anſ. [drawing back] What was it I fax 
laid aut upon the bed then! | 

Pand. How ſhould 7 kzow It was not 7, Encour.. 
however. - 8 22 | 

Anſ. If I were ure you are not dead, I Reluſt. 
ſhould not be afraid to teuch you: but the 
hand of a dead man muſt be fo co-o—cld Snudd. 

Pand. Pritbee now give over, I tell you, Eucour. 
it is nothing but Maſcarille s invention, ¶ He 
ſeizes Anſelm's hand, who ſcreams out.] 

Anſ. 4h! St. Anthony preſerve me !— 4h Terror. 
——th—t—Why—why after all, your Return. 
hand is not fo co - -, either. Of the Courage. 
two, it is rather warmer than my own. Can 
it 5-, though, that you are nt dead? 

Pand. Not J. Eucotr 

Anſ. I begin to gueſtion it a little my/2/f. 

But (till my mind 727/gives me plaguily about the pee al. 
corps I ſaw laid out upon your bed, If I could 
but 729 ut What that was ; 


. — 
Re luct. 
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Encour. . Pand. pg, prithee, what ſignifies it what 
it was? As long as you ſee plainly I am zc 

dead. 
Recol. Anſ. Why yes, as you fay, that is the point. 


But yet the corps upon the bed haunts me, 
But—{[pauſes] Fl be hang'd if it be not as you 
Vexation /zy, Maſcarille is a rogze. But if you be 
ret dead, 1 am in two ſweet ſcrapes. One is, 
the danger of being dubbed Maſcarille's 0. 
The other of Jing fifty pieces, 1 farniſhed him 
for year interim Mg 
Diſcovery Pand. O, you have lent him mcrey, have 
5% Then the /ecret is out. 
Apolog.. Anſ. Tes; but you know, it was upon the 
ons of your eſlate, and for your own perſonal 
benefit. For, if you had been dead you mul! 
have been buried you know. And Maſcarille 
told me, your ſon could come at 70 ready caſh, 
Inſinuat. you know. So that I hope you will ſee me pz 7 
you know. | | 
Refuſing. Pand. l'll be hang'd if I do, 1 have exonugh 
to pay on that ſcore otherw?/e. 
Vexation Anf. I'll ce o/ ry ſingle grey h. ir that 
is upon my o/d fo head. IA be: / to have 
no more wit at this time of life !|—1 expe& 
nothing elſe than that they ſnould make a farce? 
in praiſe of my um, and at? me, till the 
tems be ſicꝭ of me. 
CExeunt Aiferent ways.) 
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EX HORNMEATE.O0& MW 


The ſpeech of Galgacus the general of the Ca- 
ledonii, (1) in which he exhorts the army he 
had aſlembled, in order to expel the Romans, 
to fight valiantly againlt their foes under 

Jul. Agricola. [Corn. Tacit, Vit. AGRIC] 


CoUunNTRYMEN and FELLOwW-SOLDIERS |! 


\ HEN I conſider the cauſe, for which Courage, 


we have drawn our ſwords, and the 
neceſſity of ſtriking an efedtual blow, before we 
Mreeth them again, I feel joyful bopes ariling in 
my mind, that this day an opening ſhall be made 
for the reſtoration of Britiſh /iberty, and for 
ſhaking off the infamous yoke of Roman /lavery, 


Caledonia is yet free. The all-graſping power Vexation - 
of Reme has not yet been able to ſeize our Courage. 


liberty. But it is only to be preſerved by valour. 


By fight it cannot : for the ſea confines us; and Warning. 


that the more effetually, as being poſſeſſed by 
the fleets of the cneny. As it is by arms, that 
the brave acquire immortal fame, fo it is by 
arms, that the /ordid mult defend their lives and 


properties or /ofe them. You are the very men, Encow. 


my friends, who have hitherto ſet bounds to the 
unmeaſurable πν tian of the Romans. In con- 
fequence of your inhebiting the more inacce ſſi- 
ble parts of the iſland, to which the ſhores of 
thoſe countries on the continent, which are 
o aved by the Romans, are inviſible, you have 


(1) The Caledonii were, according to Pto- 
lemy, the inhabitants of the interior parts of 
what before the union was called Scotland, now 
North- Britain. ; * 


202: 
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hitherto been Free from the common di grace, 
and the common Suferings. You lie almoſt 


Warning. out of the reach of f fame it elf. But you 2 


Aceuſ. 


Hotter. 


* 


rot exped? to enjoy this untroubled /ccrrity any 
langer, unleſs you bir yourſelves ſo effefrally, 
as to put it out of the power of the eneπ⁰ũj, to 
arch out your retreats, and diſturò your repoſe. 
It you do not, cut igſity alone will ſet them a pry- 
ing, and they will conclude that there is ſome- 
what worth the labeur of congrering, in the in- 

2rizr parts of the Hand, merely becauſe they 
have never. /e2m them. What it Iii known, is 
often coe, $2car'/? ſo little bnownu. And you 
are not to expe, that you ſhould e/cape the rave 
age of the general plrnderers of mankind, by 


any ſentiment of moderation in thera, When 


the countries which are more acceſſi ble, come 
to be ſubdued, they will then force their wa} 
into %% which are harder to come at. And 
if tbey ſhould conquer the dry /and, over the 
whole world, they will then think of carrying 
their arms beyond the ocean, to ſee, whether 
there be not certain #4202 regions, Which 
they may attack, and reduce under ſibection to 
the Roman empire. For we ſee, tbat if a coun- 
try is thought to be powerful in arms, the Ra- 
mans attack it, becauſe the conqueſt will be 


glorious ; if incon ſiderable in the military art, be- 


cauſe the victory will be ; if rich, they are 
drawn N by the hope of planter if foor, 
by the de ſir f fam. The ea? and the weſt, 
the ſouth and the eri, dhe face of the who/ec 
earth, is the ſcene of their military atchity2ments ; 
the 7 addi tao /itile for their ambition, and 
their avaricz, Th ey are the only nation ever 
known to be egal) defirous of conquering « 
Poor kingdom as a rich one. Their /zþreme 
„ ſeems to be ravaginz, fighting aud ſhedding 
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of lleod; and when they have vwnpeofled a re- 
gion, ſo that, there are nere /eft alive able te 
bear arms, they fay, they have given peace to 
that country. G43 
Nature uſelf has peculiarly edeared to all Tender 
zen, their wives, and their h .. But it is 
known to you. my countrymen, that the con- 
quered youth are daily Wranghted off to ſupply 
the deficiencies in the Xch⁰an army. The Horror, 
wives, the ſiſters, and the daughters of the con- 
quered are either expoted to the violence, or at 
feaſt corrupted by the a of theſt erue/ /poilers. 
The fruits of our indu/iry are plundef@d to make Accuſ. 
up the 7ributzs impoſed on us by oppreſſive ava- 
rice. Britons /ow their fields; and the greedy 
Romans reap them. Our very bodies are worn Compl. 
out in carrying on their military works, and our 
roils are rewarded by them with ab and ſtripes. 
Thoſe, who are born to flavery, are bought and 
maintain:d'by their maſter. But this unhappy Indigua. 
country pays for being en//aved, and feeds thoſe 
who enſlave it. And our portion of diſgrace is 
the &ttere/!, as the inhabitants ef this iſland are 
the /ajt, who have fallen under the ga/ling vote. 
Qur native but againlt tyrgnny, is the offence, Actul, 
which molt /n irritate hoſe lordiy ufurpers. 
Our di/tanc; from the ſeat of government, and 
our natural defence by the ſurrounding ocean, 
render us 99n0xi0us to their ſuſpicions ; for they 
know, that Britons are born with an inſtinctive 
love of liberty; and they conclude, Wt we mult 
be natural!y led to think of taking the advantage 
of our detached ſituation, to diſergage ourſelves 
one time or other, from their oppreſſion. 
Thus, my countrymen, and fellow-ſoldiers, Warning. 
Suſpetted and hated, as we ever muſt be by the 
a Romans, there is no preſbect of our enjoying 
7 even a tolerable ſtate of bondage under them. 


y_— "7 
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Let us, then, in the name of all that is /acred, 
and in defence of all that 1s dear to us, reſolve 
to exert ourſelves, if not for glory, at leaſt for 
ſafety ; if not in »indication of Britiſh honor, at 
leaſt in defence of our /ives. How near were 


Commend the Brigantines (1) to ſhaking of the yske—led 


Regret. 


Courage. 


Rem onſt. 


Courage. 


Courage. 


- Regret, 


en too by a woman They burnta Roman ſet- 
tement : they attacked the dreaded Roman legion. 
in their camp. Had not their partial ſncce/5 
drawn them into a fatal ſecurity, the buſineſ5 
was done. And ſhall not we of the Caledonian 
region, whoſe territories are yet free, and whoſe 
{trehgth eee, ſhall we not, my fellow-ſoldiers, 
attempt ſomewhat, which may ſhew theſe foreign 
ravagers, that they have more to do, than they 
think of, before they be maſters of the whole 
and. | | 

But, after all, who are theſe mighty Romans? 
Are they gods, or mortal men, like onr/clves e 
Do we not ſee, that hey fall into the ſame er- 
rors, and weakneſſes, as others Does not peace 
effeminate them? Does not abundance dtbauch 
them? Does not wantonne/s enervate them! 
Do they not even go to exce/7 in the molt n- 
manly vices * And can you imagine, that they, 
who are remarkable for their vic:s, are likewiſe 
remarkable for their va/ou7 2 What, then, do 
we dread ? Shall Ie you the very truth, 
my fellow-ſoldiers? It is by means of our in- 
leſtine diviſions, that the Romans have gained 
ſo great advantages over us. They turn the 
miſmanagements of their enemies to their own 
praiſe, They beaſt of what they have done, and 
ſay nothing of what we 7#ght have done, had we 
been ſo wiſe as to unite againſt them. 


(1) The Brigantines, according to Ptolemy, 
inhabited what is now called Yorkſhire, the 
biſhoprick of Durham, &c. * 


* 


pat is this formidable Roman army Is it Cont: 
not compoſed of a mixture of people from differ- 
ent countries, ſome mere, ſome 4%, diſpoſed to 
military atchievements ; {ome more, ſome /e/5, ca- 
pable of braring fatigue and hardſhip. They 
keep together, while 5 ſucceſaſful. Attack Cour. 
them with vigour ; diſireſMhem : you will ſee 
them e diſunited among themſelves than we 
are z6w. Can any one imagine, that Cauls, Regr. 
Cermans, and=——with/pame | muſt add, Hritons, 
who 6ba/cly lend, for a time, their lng, and 
their /ives, to build up a fereigh tyranny ; can Cour. 
one imagine, that theſe will no longer ene. 
mies, than /{aves ? Or that ſuch an army is held 
together by ſentiments of fi2c/ity, or action? 
No : the 0z1y body of union among them is fear. Cont. 
And, whenever terror ceaſes to work upon the 
wind; of that mixed multituce, they, who now 
fear, will then hate, their Hraunical maſters, — 
On eur ſide, there is every pofib/e incitement to 
valor, The {oman courage is not, as 6urs, in- 
flamed by che thought of wivcs and children in 
danger of falling into the hands of the enemy. 
The Romans have 20 parents, as w. have, to 
reproach them, if they ſhould deſent their infirm 
old age. They have no conti here to fight Cont. 
for. They are a motly cullect ion of foreigners, 
in a land wholly #:4:owz to them, ct off from 
their native country, bemmed in by the ſurround- 
ing can, and given, I hope, a prey into our 
hands, without ail fofibuity of eſcape. Let not 
the hun of the Roman name afright your cars. 
Nor let the glare of gold or ſilser, upon their 
armour, daz zie your :yes. It is not by god, or 
/i/ver, that men are either wounded or defended ; 
though they are rendered a richer prey to the 
7 conguerors, Let us boldly attack this diſunitæd Cour. 
e | Y | 


Cour. 
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rab/z, We ſhall find among themſelvcs a re- 

inforce:nert to our army, The devenzrAicl Bri- 
tons who, are /7:corporated into 1h:ir forces, will, 

through han of their country's cauſe deer by 
them, quickly /zave the Romans, and come 
over to z,, TheSGaus remembering, theic 
fermer liberty, and that it was the Ro-rars who 
deptived them of it, will orte their tyrants, 
ard fin the aſſerters of freedom. The Cermans 
who rem2in in their army, will Hello the ex- 
ample ofgtheir countrymen, the pi, who ſo 
latety 75 . And whit will there be Hen to 
fear 4 fes, garriſhned forts ; few mu- 
nicipab towns inhabited by worn-out old mer, 

exfcord univerſally prevailing, occafioned by y- 
ranny in thoſe who command, and [i inacy=in 
thoſe who ſt ould e. On cur fide, an army 
united in the cauſe of their country, their wiver, 
their chidren, their aged parents, their I- tie, 
their io. At the head of this army —l hope I 
do not oifend againſt u in ſaying, there is 

a General ready to cxert all his 26205 4, fach 
as they are, and to hazard his ½½ in leading 
you to viticry, and to freedom. 

I conclude, my countrymen, and fellow ſol- 
diers, with putting you in mind, that on your 
brhavicur this dan depends your future er joy 7m277;8 
of peace and liberty, or your ſubjzHion to a ty 
rannizal enemy, witli all its 2ri:251u5 conſequences. 
When, therefore, you come to enge ens 
of ycur a er- and thintct your poſterity, 
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DOUBTING, VEXATION. AFFECTA- 
TION of LEARNING, COMPULSION, &. 


[Sce Moliere's Marriage Forge. ] 
Longhead ſolos, with an open letter in his hand. 


1 WAS wrong to proceed ſo far in this mat - Texation. 
ter fo haſti/z. To fix the very day, and then Apprehe. 
fail, Iler father will proſe cutà me, to be /ures 

and will recover heavy damag@too, as he 
threateus me, But then, who? conld 1 do Apology. 
Could I zzarry with the raſpct I had before Blame. 
me? To tell me, ſhe married to get free from 

reſtraint, and that ſhe expected, I ſhould make 

no inquiry into her conduct, more than h. would 

into ine / If ſhe ſpeaks ſo freely fore marri Apnrehen. 
age, how will ſhe ad after 2 No, no, I'll and cc. 
his proſecution. Better be a b-ggar, than a pon. 
cuckold, — But hold. Perhaps I am more afraid pg... 
than h. She might mean only i22:cce7t free 
dom — She is a charming girl. But I am thirty ponbt. 
years older than /he is—I would wiſh to marry Degre. 
her; but I ſhould not like what I am ha dd 
will be the ch guenc:. What reſolution ſhall I a; hots: 
?akz © I'll be hang'd, if I know what to o. 

On on- hand, beauty inviting ; on the ether, page. 
enckoldom as ugly as the /——/, On o hand. Appeh. 
marriage; on the other a lau. ſuit. lam in Venatioh- 
a fine aliemmat—Lanc!let Longh:al ; J. auc let 
Longhead ; ſtriking himſelf on the forehead.) 

1'il tell you ht, old friend, I doubt you are " 
but a /i-2þ/:10n all this while, that have been | 
thinking yourſelf a little Solomon. I'Il e'en go 


Doubt. 


Confid. 
Reſolut. 


Anger. 


Learn. 


Wonder. 


Civil. 


Contempt 


Learned 
Pride. 
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and cent with ſome friends, what I muſt do. 
For cannot determine, within π⁰ e, whe- 
ther ] had better try to te it up with the fa- 
mily, and go on with my intended Marriage, or 
{er them at deffauce, and reſolve to have nothing 
to de with matrimony. If any body adviſes 
me to Marty, I'll venture it, I think. Let me 
ſee, what wiſe, ſagacious people are there of my 
acquaintance ? —Oh—-my two neighbors, 
Dr. Neverout, and Dr. Doubty ; men of uni- 
ve, ſal learning I'll go to them directiy. And 
here is Dr. Neverout coming out of % hou/6 
very fortunatbly. 

Ne verout, [talking to one in the houſe.] I 
tell you, friend, you are a /i/ly fellou, ignorant of 
all gooſ diſcipline, and fit to be bani/hed from 


Affecta. of the r public of letters. I will undertake to dem- 


rate to you by convincing arguments, drawn 
from the writings of Aiſlotle himſelf, the phils/* 
oph:r of philoſoph:rs, that ignarus es you are 
an ignorant fellow; that ignarus eras, you was 
an ignorant fellow; that ignarus fuiſli, you 
have been an ignorant fellow; that ignarus fi- 
eras, you had been an ignorant fellow; and that 
ignarus eris you will be an ignorant fellow, 
through all the genders, caſes, numbers, voices, 
20043, tenſes, and perſons of all the articl-s tlie 
nouns, the pronouns, the v-rbs, the participles, the 
adverbs, prepoſitions, inter j-&ions, & conjunttio"s, 

Longh. Somebody mult have uſed h im very 
ill, to make him call fo many hard names. Dr. 
N-oerout, your ſervant. A word with you, if 
you pleaſe, Sir. 

Nev. You pretend to r:aſon! You don't fo 
much as know the firſt /ements of the art of 
r-aſoning. You don't know the difference be- 
tween a category and a predicament, nor between 
a major and a minor. 
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Longh. His paſhion blinds him ſo, he does ww” 


not /ce me. Doctor 1 Lie your hauds. May Civil. 
. 

Nev. Do you know what a „under you have Contemp. 
committ.d ® Do you know, what it 1s to be Pride. 
guilty of a {jllogiſm in Balordo.? Your major is 
Fooliſh, your minor impertinent, aud your cons 
clufion ridiculous. 

Longh. Pray, Doctor, what is it, that ſo Inquiciag. 
diſturbs your philoſophy ® » & 
Nev. The moſt atro6tors — in the Anger. 
world. An ignorant fellow would defend a /rop- Pride. 
oſition the molt erroneous, the moſt abominabie, 
the moſt exec e that ever was uttered, or #f 
written, | 4 

Longh. May I aſe whatiit ir ? * -Inquir,s 


Nev. Mr. Longhead, all is rained. The Apprehg, 
world is fallen into a general depruvity. A de- Fo 
gree of licentionnefs, that is alarmin gireigns un, Reproach. 


2: ſally; and the governors of ſlates have reaſon 
to be aſhamed of themſelves, who have powor in 
their hands for maintaining good order among 


S & 
mankind, and fer ſack enormti:s to pals 
2 40 | | 
ongh. WViatis it, pray, Sir? Inquir. 


Nev. Only think, Mr. Lonfhead, only Bin, Accut 
that ina chriſliau country, a perſon ſhould be | 
allowed to uſe an expreſſion / uditey, that one 
weonid think would j::£51en a nation ; an ex- 
preſton, that one would expect to. raiſe the 
«vi Only think of— “ The firm ot a hat — Amaze, 
Tir, Mr. Lonphead, !herc's an exprſſicn for | 
you! Did you think you ſhould have /iv:4to 
bearſuchanexprefiionas —* The /orm of a bat 
Lengh. How: Sir? I don't un derftand wheres Igquir. 


in the harm of ſuch ane xpreſfſiza con fiſts, 
2 5. 


. 
* 


- 
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Poſitive, Nev. Irm, and in ſiſ upon it, with hands 
and fe t prgnis et caicibus, unguibus et rotro, 
that to ſay, The form of a Hat,“ is as ab/urd, 
as to ſay, that, datur vacuum in rerum natura, 
there is a vacuum in nature. [C Turning again 
to the perſon with whom he had been diſputing, 

Diſpleaſ. in the houſe, ] Yes, ignorant creature a bat 

Contemp is an animate ſubſtance, and therefore form 

Learned cant be preticat:d of it, Go, iterate wretch, 

Pride. and read Ariſtotle's chapter of qualitizs, Go, 

5 ſtudy Aquinas, Burgerf icius, and Scheibl-rus, of 
the ten predicamerts. Go; and then fay The 
Form of a hat,” if you dare. 

Satisfact. Longh. O, L. thought, Doctor, ſomething 

00 / than all this had happened. 2 
Aporehen. ev. What would you have wor/:, unleſs a 

Oftenta.of comet were to come from beyond the o bit of 

Learviug. Saturn, and either burn the world by its near 
approach; drown it by attracting the ſia, and 
raiſing a tide three miles high ; or force? it from 
its orbit by impinging againſt it, and make it 
either fy out into ute ſpace, or ruſh to the [#7 

Appreh. the centre of our /i/tem, Except this, what can 
be wor/e than confounding language, —_— 
ing qualities, demoliſhing predictaments and, in 
ſhort overturning all ſcience from the foundation. 
For Logic is the founation of ſcience, 

Conſult. Longh. Why, it may be a bad thizg, for 

Intreat. What | know. But, pray, Doctor, let a bedy 

| /pþtrak with you. 

Anger. Nev. [o the perſon in the houſe.] An 

—  impertinent fellow ! 

Intreat. Longh. He %,; but I want your advice, 
Doo ( 3{ +::- - 

Anger. Nev. A blockh-ad ! 

Longh. Well, Ln, he is ſo ; but 79 mor: 
of that, pra, goed Doctor. hi 

Pride. Nev. To |:.t;n{to diſpute with me! 


Intreat. 


"Tg — * 2 1 0 


which 29 bad 18 pitied, Now I ſhould be glad 


would you conſult me upon! 


affair of conſe go > 
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Longh. He is very much in the wrong, to Conſult. ©, 
be ſure. But now let me aſk you a gue/ion, treat. 
Doctor, You mult know, Sir, that 1 have Aiking 
been thinking of narrying. Only Iam a little Advice. 
afrai! of that you know of ; the misfortune for 


you would as a philoſopher, give me ! 
opinion on this point. 
Nev. Rather than adinit ſuch an expreſſion, 1 — 
would en) Jubſl autial forms, and abſtrat# enti- 
ties. N 
Longh. P/2guz en the man He rows nb. val 
thing of what I have been hing. "Why Dr. Intreat. 
Neverout, I have been falling to you this hour, 
and you givo me no 4n/wer. „ > 
Nev. i aſk your pardon. I was engaged in e 
ſupporting truth againſt ignoranc + but now I ; 
have done. If what | have ſaid will not con- 
vince, let the ignorant be ignorant ſtil. What 6 
Longh. I want to 74/6 with you about an Intreats ® © 


Nev. Good. And what 7ongue do you in- Enquiring 
tend to uſe in the coverſation with me 

Longh. W hat fongys : ? Rs the tongue wonder. 
Il have in my mouth 

Nev. I mean what language ; hat ſp-ech 2 Enquiring 
Do you intend te talk with me in Latin, Greek 
or H-brew.? 

Longh. Not I. I don' t know ore of them Wonder. 
from another, | 

Nev. Then you will uſe a 729dern language, Enquiring | 
J ſappoſe, as the Italian, tere which is 
ſweet and mi ſical. e 

Longh. Vo. Vexation. 


Nev. The Spaniſh, which is  a_—_— ſe- Enquir. 
POrvuys. 


Longh. Ne. Vexation. 
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Enquiring Nev, The Engliſh, which is copions and ex- 

preſſive. 

Vexation. Longh. Vo, | 

Enquiring Nev. The High Dutch is but an indifferent 

language. You w92't J ſappoſe, make uſe of 
i in this converſation. 

Vexation. Longh. No. | 

Enquir. » Nev. And the Low Dutch is worſe ſtill, 
Will you talk to me in Turtiſh ? It is a ofty 

language. 

vexation. Longh. No. 

Enquir. New. What think you of the Syriac, the 
Avabic, the Challaic, the F:r/ian, the Palmy- 
rene? Do you chooſe ary of h? 

Vexation. Longh. V. 8 

Euquif. Nev Vat language hen? 

Vexation, Longh. Why the guet. we are talking 

now. »; 

di. Nev. Oh vou will ſpeak in the vernacular 

tongu 2 If ſo, pleaſe to come on the /eft ſide. 
earned The right ear is for the foreign and the learned 

Pride. Jaxgnages. 

Vexiation. Longh. Here is a deal of ceremony with /uch 

Intreating fort of »eop/2 | want to cut you, Doctor, 

about an _ of conſ-quence. 

© AﬀeRed Nev. O! I underſtand you, You want my 

Learning. 0f#1:1972 ** ſome of the diſtenitie, in philo/ophy, 
as, for example, Whether ſuo/tarc: and dcci- 
dent, are terms /3nymous or equivocal, With 
regard to the 5-ing ? 

Vexation. Longh. M that 20 it. 


— 


Affect. Nev. Whether Logic is an art, or a ſci- 
ence ; 

Vexation. Longh. No, no. I don't care aihalf-penny 

* which. 

Affect. Nev. If it has for its objec the three 4d 


rations of the mind, or the ird only. 
Vexation Longh. That is not the air. \ 
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Nev. Whether, properly ſpeaking, there are affect. 
fix categories, or only one ? 

Longh. I don't care, if there were ſix Vexation 
buſhel of catcchiſms. That 1 is not what I wazt. 
Jam 

Nev. Perhaps you want to know whether Aſfect. 
the concluſion is of the eſſence of the /3/logiſm ? 

Longh. No, no no. It is not about any Vexation 

ſuch point; but 

Nev. Whether the eſſence of good is appeti- Affect. 
bility, or Juitibleneſi ? N 

Longh. I am going to tell you my bſineſa, if- Vexation. 
Nev. You would know, perhaps, if the goed Aſſect. 
and the end are r:ciprocal ? | 
Longh Not a bit. Vexation, 
Nev. Whether the end influences us by its affect. 
real eſſence, or by its intentional ? 

Longh. No, 20, it is quite another affair, 11 

tell you. 

Nev. You muſt explain yourſelf, then; for Affe. 

I have mentioned the moſt diu points, and 
thoſe, that are commonly agitated in the /chgols 
in our times. 

Longh. I ſhould have % you my buſ ineſs Vexation. 
an hour ago, if you would have Hard me, 

Nev. Pronounce then. Aﬀedt 
Longh. and The affair I want to conſult intr. 
Nev. together. (Sec was given to man on Affect. 
you about, Dr. Neverour, is tis ; | have had 
prrpoſe,thar by it he miphtexpre/5 his thoughts? 
thoughts of marr3ing a young lady, who is 
(ana as the thovghts are the images of thingy, 
very handſome, and wuch to my liking. I have 
fo words are the images of our thoughts. Make 
{re her father's conſent, and he has grazted 
uſe therefore of words to explain YP * * 
(5 Only lam raid 7 ** 
thoughts . . . Dy 4 


f 
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Wonder. 
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_Longh. Plague on this everlaſting falle,. 
Pe is like to be the wiſer for him; it he will 


not fo much as Hear what one has to /ay to 


him? I'll go to Dr. Deubiy. Perhaps he will 
be more reaſenable.— ànd, very fortunately, 
here he comes, I will ct him at n. — 
Dr. Deubiy, 1 beg your wiſe advice? about a 
matter of great concern to me. 

Doubt. Be pleaſed, good Mr. Lenghead, 
to alter your phraſecica g. Our philoſophy directs 
to give out no 2 ci/io? propoſitions ; but to ſpeak 
of all things with uncertainty ; and always to 
ſuſpend our funginent. Therefore you ought not 
to ſay—* beg your advice,“ but een 
« to beg it.“ 

Lon gh. em What aepnden taking of 
ſeems ; e I am here on the /þot with you - 

Doub. That is hing to the purpoſe. You 
may imagine a thouſand things, in which there 
18 710 realy. 

Longh. WWhat! is there no reality in my 
being here talking with Dr. Doubiy ! 

Dovtbrt, It is uncertain ; and we ought to 
deubt of every thing. You appear to my exter- 
nal [:nfes to be here as I, perhaps, to yours. 
But nothing is certain. A thivg: ave doubtful. 

Longh. Sure, Dr. Doubty, you are dir. 
poſed to be 12775. Here am I: there are 0 ; 
here is no ſeem ; no nucertainty; nothing lanbt- 
ful; but all az lain as the noſe on your face. 
Let us, for /hame, drop theſe mhm, and talk 
of my b4/in2/5. You muſt know, Dr. Doubty, 
that i have had thoughts of marrying, and 
ſhould be gladof your % and advice. 

Doub. 1 don't (,, that you have had 
thoughts of marrying, 

Longh: But l/, it you. = 

Doubt. I hat may be, or it may not be. 
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Longh. The young lady I bad made choice Anxiety, 
of, is very young, and very han/ome, 

Doubt. That may be or it may not be. Affect. 

Longh. Do you think, I ſhall do wiſely in Anxiety. 
marrying her? 

Doubt. You may do wijely, for aught 1 Affe ck. 
know, or you may do u3wiſcly, for avght | know, 

Longb. I am very much in /ov2 with'the Anxiety. 
5oung lady. 

Doubt. that is 2: impoſſible. . Alſſecta. 

Longh. But, as ſhe 13 muco younger than Anxiety. 
me, 1 am afraid of, you know what. 

Deubr. You may be afraid, for aught I A 
know, 

Longh Do you think, I ſhould run the anxiety 
hazard of being a cuckeld, if i ſhould 1:arry her: * 
Doubt. i here is no natural impoſſibility in it. AﬀeR, 
But, if you ſhould, you may, per ha; s, not 8 

the r, nor the 44ſt. But ail things are uncer 


tin. 


Longh. Eut what would yoz do, if you were Anxiety, 
In glace, Ur, Loubty ? a 

Doubt. It is ancertain, as all things are. affect 

Longh. But what do you adoi/z ze todo? Anxiety, 


Doubt. What you þ/-a/z. Indiffcs: 
Longh. I ſhall go mad, Vexation 
Doubt, I my fands of it. ladifir; 
Longh. A lage on the old dreamer ! Anger: 
Doubt. Happen what will, lam car. Indiffer,, 


Longh. Il make you change your cache Paiſion, 
note, you old philoſophical 4: untdr uiit, wo 
{beats him] — I will- beats him] I'll wake 
you ſay /omething elf?, than, 66 A things are 
is Zouttful ; all things are uncertain“ —| beats 
him] | w2/, you old fry pedant. 

Doub. Ab- - What beat at phi Compl. 
loſopher 1 / 2 % leh ! 


Os 
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Longh. Be pleaſed, Dr. Doubty [mimick- 
ing the Doctor] to alter your phra/eviogy. 
Yourphilo/ophy directs you to give out no deciſive 
propoſitions ; but to ſpeak of all things with au- 
certainty, and always to /u/þend your jr ment. 
— herefore, you ought not to ſay— “ 1 have. 
« been beaten; but ſe 1 Gem to have been 
ce beaten,” 

Doubt. I will have you proſecuted with the 
utmoſt riger of the law. 

Longh. Ih my Lands of it. 

Doubt. I will ſhew the mar of the 5/ows 
I bave received from you. 

Longh You may imagine a theuſand things, 
in which there is reality. 

Doubt. I will go dire&y to a magiſtrate, 
aud have a warrant for you. | 


[Exit Doubry.] 

Long. There is no natural impoſſibiuty in 
it 
\ 


Enter Captain pinkum, with two ende! in 


one hand, and a cane in the other. 


Pink. Mr. 8 I am your moſt obe- 
dien, moſt huzb.e ſorvant 

Longh. Sir, your — 

Pink. Sir. I have the honor of waiting on 
you, to let you &1-w9, that, as you was pleaſed 
to d/apprint us yelterday, which was the tay 
fixed by yourſelt for your marriage with my 
fifter, you and | mult /ett/e that air in an 
honorable way. 

Longh W hy, Sir, it is with regret that I 


falle you ; but 


Pink. C/] Sir, there's no berm as we mall 
order mattes. my 


„ 


pm 


Il 
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Lon gh. Lam ſorry it ſo happens. But ſome 
little /cruplcs chanced to come into my mind. 
about the i ſerence between our ages, Which, 
you know, is pretty conſiderable. And | put 
the marriage for a little time, only that I 
might conjider of it, and adviſe with my friends. 
And now, that the day is paſt, I think it may 
be better for us both, that it be Jet alone aitoge- 
ther, | 

Pink. Sir, as you pleaſe. You know it is 
not an object of any conſequence, But, Sir, what 
I have done myſelf the honor of waiting on 
vou for, is only to beg the favour of you, Sir, 
to chooſe which you pleaſe of theſe two /words. 
They are both good, I aſſure you, Sir, and as 
fairly matched as I could. If my judgment de- 
ferves any regard, you need not /e/itate long. 


Vexat. 


Reſpect. 


Afirm, 


Zither of them is very fit for a gentleman to be 


run through with. 
Longh. Sir, I don't ander ſtand you. 

Pink. O, Sir, I wonder at that. The thing 
is not hard to be under ſtood. It is no more than 
this, Sir, that if a gentleman promiſes a lady 
2arriag:, and, eſpecially, if he gxes the day, and 
7 ails of performing his contract, the relations of 
the lady (wWhoſe characters and fortune in life are 


Surpriſe. 
Reſpect. 


injured by it, you kuow, Sir,) generally think 


it proper to commence a proſecution agaiult the 
gentleman ; and the law pives in thoſe caſes, 
heavy damages. My father had thoughts of 
Froſecuting you, Sir, as he wrote you. But as 
taw is tedigcs, we choſe rather, Sir, upon ſecond 
thoughts, to vindicate the honor of our farily 
in a more expeditious way. Therefore, if you 
pleaſe, Sir, I will endeavour to whip you 
through the lugs in the zeateſt manner now 
practiſed in the army. And I offer you your 
o— 7 
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Refuſ. 


Reſuſ. 


Explan. 


R e ſpect. 


Re ſpect. 


Reſpect. 
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choice of one of theſe two ſwords, to defend 
-yourſelf with. This, you muſt own, Sir, is 
treating you genteciiy. For, you know, I could 
run you through the Z now, without giving 
yeu the opportunity of def2nding yourſelt. 
Pleaſe, Sir, to make your chozce. 

Longh. Sir, your Yume ſerpant, I ſhall 
make 76 hieß choice, I aſſure you, 

Pink. Sir—you m2uj7, if you pleaſe, „gh: 
me. You ſhall have ſar play, upon my Honor. 

Longh. Sir, I have zothing to /ay to you. 
[Going.] Sir, your Hume / rpant. 

Pick. O d-ar Sir, (ſtopping him] you muſt 
exci me for / opping you. But you 1 I are 
not to part, till one or: other drops, I aſſure 
you, Sir. 2 

Longh. Mercy on us! Was ever ſuch a 
blond minded fellow! 

Pink. Sir, I really have a little 2 le opon 
my hands; fo that I muſt beg you will pive me 
leave to 47 o through as ſoon as prſſibie. 

Longh. But J don't irtend that you ſhall 
run me ih: o0ughat all, For I will have nothing 
to ſiy to you. 

Pink. If you mean, Sir, that you won't 
fight me, I muſt do myſelf the honor of telling 
you, that you are in a little dale, Sir, For 
the crc2r of ſuch things is ii, Sir. Firſt, a 
gent: I. di J. hap CDS .UQ Fr ent anuther ge Ts 
or a family, as yo have done gutes, Sir. Next, 
the g 1teman offr enter,or ime ont of tlie ſam iſy, 
in order te virdicate their þo:07, challenges tq 
fracl-: cos, bt, the gentleman who did the i, jury, 
as I bave Cone you, Sir. Then the gentle- 
man Mho did the injur 5 perhaps, refuſ s to 

J. l he other proceeds to take the repuiar 


KL vurſe of (atis {counting on his fingers} 6! 110 


erg, kicking, cel, filing by the 2% ant 
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ear, rolling in the dirt, and ſlamping on him, 
till the 5-24th be fairly out of his 604y, and there 
is an end gf hit, and of rhe quarrel, you know: 
Or if the ge fteman, who happened to do the 
injury, will fight, which, to be ſure, is doing 
the thing get eelly, you know; why then. one, 
or other is decently run through the body, and 
there is an end of the matter another way, you 
know. Now, Sir, you ſee plain), that my Reſbect. 
proceedings are regular, and gentleman likt—— 
gertleman-{ike abſelutely. So Sir, ou more, 
and but c more, will you be pleaſed to accept 
of one, cr thr, of theſe two /words ? ; 
Longh. NI, truly. . 425 Refuſe. 
Pink. Why then, Sir, the firſt /ep I am to Reſpeck. 
rak-, you know, is, to cane you, which | hum- 
bly beg leave to proceed to accordingly, —| Canes 
him.) 
Longh. - e- oh! | Compl. 
Pink. Then, Sir, the 22+! operation is cf - Reſpect. 
Fng- no, I am wrong ; kicking is next, [Kicks 
lim.) N 
Longh. Holl, Bold. Is the J—/ in you ? Compl. 
Oh! Iam bruiſed 211 oer! | 
Pink. Sir, I 2/+ your pardon, if I have of- ReſpeR, 
fendet vou; I did not mean it, ] aſſure you, 
Sir. All I wart, is to viniicat: the honor of 
eur family, If you had f{fillz1 your contract, 
you had Hared me all this trouble. Beſides, 1 Hate. 
am really preſſed for times; therefore muſt take 
the liberty of proceeding, as -x/e:/i/i91/7y at poſe. 
ſille, to the remaining operations of c:1ffing you, 
pulling you by the 2% and ears, rolliug you in 
the dirt, and ſlamping the breath out of your 
body. Come, Sir, if you pleaſe, ReſpeR, 
Longh' Holl a little, pray —04 my Intreat. 
bones are bruiſed to jelly, —Is there 2 wiy of Compl. 
compound ing this M air but by bod and murder? Intreatt 
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Pink. O yes, Sir. You have only to H 
your contract, and all will be well. 

Longh. [Aſide] What the dyce mult Ido? 
I had better be cctolded, I believe than td 
to death. ¶ To him.] Iam wl/ing—l am willing 
to perform the contratt. Oh 4 my poor 
bene, | 

Pink. Sir, you are a gentlomen, every inch 
of „eu. I am very glad to find you are come 
to a right way of thinking. 1 afſure you, Sir, 
there is 20 man 1a the world, for whom | have 
a greater regard, nor whom I ſhould rath-r 
with to have for a brother-in-law, Come, Sir, 
the ceremony ihall be performed immediately. 

[| Excunt.] 


LXXVII. 


WARNING. BLAMING. COMMENDA- 
TION. INSTRUCTION. 


The ſubſtance of Iſocrates's Areopagitic ora 
tion, which is celebrated by Dion Halicarn. 


Tom. II. p. 40. 


DOUBT not, Athenians, but many of you 

will wonder what ſhould excite me to addreſf3 
you upon public affairs, as if the ſtate were 
in immediate danger, whillt, to you we ſeem to 
be in perfect /af*ty, a general peace prevailing, 
and the common wealth ſecured by formidable 
fleets and armies, and ſtrengthened by. pow- 
erſul a/li-s, and tributary ſtates, to ſupport the 
public expences, and co-operate with us in eve- 
ry erzrgency, All which circumſtances ſeem - 
ing to be in our favour, I ſuppoſe moſt of 
thoſe who now hear me, 1magine, we have 
zothing io do, but congratulate ourſelves on our 


* 


ſhould with prubiic affairs to be in, during his 
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happineſs, and enjoy ourſelves in peac? ; and that 

it i; only our enzmi2s, Who have any thing to 

fear. I therefore, take for granted, Atheni- Contemy 
ans. you do, in your own minds, defo iſe my 

att:m;t to alarm ou; and that in your e. 

nations, You already graſp the empire of all pride. 3 
Greece, But what would you think, my conn- Alarm. | 
trymen, if I ſhould tell you. it is on accord of a 
the ſeemingly fæveurabie circumitances, I have 
mentioned, that Iam pprehenſiv . My obſer- 

vation has preſented me fo _ inſtances of 

ſtate, which at the very tine they ſeemed to be vl 
at the High of proſperity, were in fact upon the : 
brink of ruin ;-that I cannot help being alarmed 
at the /ecurity, in which I ſee my country, at 
preſent ant. When a nation is ed up with * 
an opinion of her own ſtrength and ſaſety; it is 

then that her conctls are likely to be raſh and 
imprudent, and their conſeguznces fatal, The 
condition of An gdm as of in tivituals, is va: 

riable, Permancnt tranquility is /:/Jo; feon tn cou 
this world. And with circumſtances the condutt 

both of individuals, and of nations, is com- 

monl * {zen 10 changs. Fr 4 75 generally pro taſtru8. 
duces arrogance, ra/hneſe, ar. d foliy. Wantand 

di/ir Vn naturally ſuggeſt prudent and mo lerate 
reſacutiaus. Therefore, it is not ſo ea, as at 

firit view it may ſeem, to 2 which cons 

cition is for the purpoſe of rea! kappineſ, the 

moll to be deſired for intiniducls; or, with a 

view to national profperiir, which ſtate 


own life, and that of his cen; whether of 
perſect ſuperiorit to danger and frar, or of cir» - 
cum. ace requiring cartian, fruvulity, and at- 
teutiov. For that con ien, which is mat de- 
fired by mankind, I mean of peric& proſperity, 
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generally brings with it the cas, and the fore. 
runners of misfortune ; whillt narrouer circim- 
ſances commonly lead on to care, prudenc:, and 
aufen. Of the truth of this 0b/ervation, better 
Profs cannot be deſired, than thoſe which the 
hi/:ori:s of our n commonwealth, and of La- 
cedæmon, furniſh, Was not the taking of our 
city, by the barbarians, the very cauf: of our 
applying, with ſuch 4iligence, to the arts of 
war and government, as ſer us at the head of 
Greece? ? But when our /#cc:/5 againſt our ene- 
mies mified us into the imagination, that our 
power was uncnguerable, we ſoon found our- 
ſelves on the verge of de//ruttion. The Lace- 
demorians, hkewile, from inhabiting a few 06- 
cure towns, came through a diigert attention 
to the military art, to conguer P. loponneſus.— 
And, upon this, increaſing their ower by ſea 
and land, they were ſoon pruſſ:4 ν to ſuch a 
height of pride and folly, as brought them into 
the ſume dangers, which wz had run into. 
Whoever attends to theſe particulars, and 
yet thinks our commonwealth in a /afz conditien, 
moſt be extremely egg. eſpecially as our 
affairs are now in a wor/e ſtate, than at the 


. feriod I refer to; for we have both the exvy of 


the other [lates of Greccc, and the hoſtility of the 
king of Ferſia to fear. 

When I coniider theſe things, I am in doubt, 
whether 1 ſhould conclude that you _have 
loft all care for the public ſafety; or that you 
are, not indifferent, but whotly ignorant of rhE 
preſent dangerous [tate of our affairs. M ay it 
rot be ſaid, that we have /oft the cities of 
Thrac: ; that we have /quandered above a thou- 
aud talents in military pay, by which we have 
gained nothing; that e have drawn upon our- 
{.}ycs the feſpi, ian of the other ſlates of Creecs, 
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and the enmity of the barbarous king ; (1) and 
that we are neceſſitated to take the ſide of th- 
Thebans, and have /o/t our own natural allies ? Blame, 
And for theſe ſignal ade we have twice 
appointed public thank/7ivirgs to the gods and 
ſhew, in our deliberations, the tranquility, 
which could only be proper, if all were in per- 
Fe ſafety. Nor is it to be wondered, that we 
fall into wrong meaſures, and conſequent miſe 
fortunes, Nothing is to be exhedted to goTight Intreating 
in a ſtate, unleſs its governors know how by 
prudence and /agacity, to conſuit the general ad- 
vantage. Fortune may gccaſionalq, bring par- 
tial ſucceſs, and :1-morary proſperity : but upon 
this there can be no de eue. When = Blame. 
command of all Greece fell into our hands, 
conſequence of the naval victory gained by 
Conon and fim theus, we could not #- þ 
what we were in a&ra! 59{ſ- ie ot. ihe very 
conſtitution of our commonwealth is gone . ng. 
and we have not the 1-4/7 thought of entering 
upon ways and meaus to ſet it -4, 5 ; whilit we Inftrud. 
all cnow that it is not the ſurrounding ot a city 
with %% and ſtrong walls, nor aſſembling to- 
gether a multitude of pe ople, that makes a great 
and flouriſhing ſlats, but wholeſome laws, a "wiſe 
polic? and a faithful « min iſtration, 

How mich, therefore, is it to be wi®-1, that Deſire. * 
the commonwealth could be brought >4c% tO 
the condition in which the w/e legiſdution of 
Solon placel it than whom 19 one ever nad t 
good of the people more at heart, and to which 
Cliſthines reſtored it when enilaved by the thir- 
ty tyrants, whom he -xpelled*;  r2 eſtabliſhing 
the commonwealth in the hands of the people, 
according to the original conſtitution, It is no- Inftru 

* 


(1) Of Perſia. 


* 
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toriaus, that, in the happier times, when the 

Blame. republic was adminiſtered according to the 5:42- 
inal conſtitution, there was not, as ſinee a 2994+ 

inal iigzriy, with a rat tyranny ; but that the 

people were accuſtomed to other princioles, than 

thoſe, Which now lead them to conſider /e h- 

racy as the fame with arzarc'y, libety with 
licentiouſneſs; and that their happine/5 conſiſts 

in the anpuniſhed violation of the laws. In thyſ? 

Commend ,, the -gual diſtribution of ju/iic: which pre- 
vailed, brought adequate pun!// t upon thoſe 

who deſ-rved it, and conferred the due ho 1074 

upon ſuch as had earned them by their virtue, 

Blame. FPref-rmznt to ſtations of power and aft, was 
not, in thoſe days open to all promifcnonſly. 
Commend They, who appeared to the public to have the 

f 6. % claim by m rit and character, obtained them. 
For they 7% conſidered, that to promote to 

hin ſtations men of ſuperior eminence. for pirtoe, 

was the likelieſt means to excite a general emm- 

{ation among perſons of / ranks, even to the 

InftruR. lowej! ;*as the people are conſtantly obſerved to 
| orm their anner upon the model of their /z- 
Blame. perio g. Inſtead of the pub/ic treaſurcs plundered 
to fill the coffers of privat? perſons ; it was 
Commend common to ſee /arge ſiims of pricate wealth 
voluntarily centrib5ut:d for defraying the Fublic 

expence. In thoje times the difjicuity was. to 

prevail with the perſons gie for filling 

Blame. important ſtations, to alſume them: whereas in 
r dazs, all are «/piring to preferment worthy 

and unworthy, qualified and vnqualifed, In 

Commend 1/ times, they, who" refuſed, were the moſt 
Solicitz7 to afſum? high ſtations ; as it was con- 

ſidered that m2-rit is commonly , lere of elf. 

Blame. In ort days, they 7 elbow others, and thru/? 
the n ſei ves forward, Motain the moſt readily, 

what they, by this very conduct, neu them 


Ry 
x 


„ YM... 


ſtate; but ſo, that u riches, or power, ihould 


ward the happineſs of a {tate, they beſtowed the 
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ſelves the moſt unworthy of, Our anceſtors did Cont. 
not look upou a place of authority as an -20/u- Commend 
ment; but as a charge: the ſucceſſor did not Cont. 
inquire what his predeceſſor had ga:1-4 while 

he held his employment; but what be had left 

undone. that the deficreuey might be /upp//:7, as Commend 
ſoon as poſſible. | hey held it proper, that the 
adminiſtration ſhould be truſted co thoſs, who 

had the 2// to loſe, in caſe of a ſubverſion of the 


ſerecn any perſon from an #-quiry into his con- 
duct, nor from ſuffering adequate, puniſhment,n » 
caſe of ſelingucney. The rich thought extreme 
poverty in the lower people a re flectian upon them, 
as having falle in their patronage of them; 
and the poor, far from envying the wealth of 
their /zferiors, rejoiced in it; conſidering the 
power of the rich as their protection. Senlible 
of the ſupreme iportance of right education to- 


otrictest attention upon forming the manners of 
the youth to modesty, truth, valor, and love of 
their county. Nor did they think it ſufſicient 
to lay a foundation of good” principles in the 
minds of h people, and leade them, after 
they were grows up, to act as they pleaſed on 
the contrary, the manners of adult perſons were 
mere ſtrietly inſpected, than thoſe of the youth ; 
and the general c2:/>r /hip was veſted in this 
very court of Areopagus, of which none could 
be members, but perſons eminent for their birth, 
and their virtues; lo that it is not te be won- 
dered, that this court bore, at that time, a cha- 
rafter ſuperior to that of all the other councils of 
Greece. © | OS, 
It is from ignorance, that they ſpeak, who Coat. 
would perſuade us, that there is nothing more 
neceilary toward making a ſtate great and hap- 


Remor, 


In? :. 


Cont: 


Commend 


- Inſtr. 


Self-Defe. 


Apology. 
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py, than a body of good /aws. | The laws, by 


which our commonwealth was governed in her 
molt flouriſhing time. were &49w,, to a the 
ether tales of Greec?, and they might 4pt as 
many of them, as they pleaſed, But were all 
the other ſtates of Greece——was any of them — 
upon as a/marntagions a ſult as the Athenian re- 
puotic * What chiefly tends to the eſtabliſhment 
of a ſtate, is, a police founded in habitual d- 
eity temperance, int gi, valour, and patriots 
iſm. The general prevalence of theſe diſpoſi- 
tions in a pe p'e is not brought about by /aws 
or /anctions ; but by elution, example, and a 
Judicious exertion of the difcr:tionary power, 
which i and guet to be, in the hands. of n- 
gitrates, where -by they diſcountenance vice, 
without directly puni/hirg it, and draw the ſuh- 
jects into that vo/untary rectituilc of behavior, 
which force will never proiuce. Laws heaped 
upon /aws, and /anctio:s added to ſarctions, 
ſhew an vue and rerver/e diſpoſition 1 in the 
people, who would not «erw?/e require ſuch 
various terrurs tor itrain them. The /apacity 
of gov2r114154 appears in their ſhewing, that they 
have the addreſs to plant their laws in = h arts 


of a tractable and 9624i-:t people. The moſt 
tremendous ſanctious will be incurred _ men of 
ungooernabl: diſpoſitions : but thofe, whoſe 


u⁰ν have received, from este and good 
police, a proper bent, will 6-have uli, though 
left to themſelvern. he buſineſs, therefore is 
not ſo much, to find ways of ινi hing offen lere, 
as to form the minds of the people ſo that they 
ſhall have no #7/poſition to fu 

| hope no Athenian, who hears me this day, 
will ſhew ſich Alice, as to accule me of at- 
tempting to promote {Wnyv4tions, Vo advile, 
that we ſhould return to the 7nilitutions of our 
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arceſtore, is, ſurely, a very 4iFerent matter from 
ropoling /novations. And to propoſe the ge- 
efiabliſhment of thoſe arts of government. which 


we know to have been judicious, from their pro- 


ducing the molt deſirable effetts, is far enough 
from thewing a love of nove/tz, Experience may 


teach us, it we be diſpoſed tot:arn, what we 


have to ce, if we go on in the track we are 


neu in, and what the conſequences will be, if Encoyr, 


we re/iore the commonwealth to the condition 
in which our wi/? anceſtors eſtabliſhed and main- 
faine it. Let us attend to the efeds which 
our couduct will have upon thoſe, we are molt 
conc:rued with, viz. The other ſlates of Greece, 
our , and the Perſians our enemies. The 
truth is too 220torious to be diſſembled + we have, 
by our ui conduct, and neglect of the public con- 
cer. brought matters to ſuch a paſs, that part 
of the rival ſtates deſpiſe, and part hate us. 
And, as for the Perſian monarch, we have his 
entimcnis of us in his /ettcrs. 
have in perfect i agerity declared to you, 
Athenians, as far as ny jndgment reaches, the. 
pre car ibu ſtate of the commonwealth at preſent ; 
with its cauſes and cure. You will ſhew your 
wi/ cm, and your patriotiſm, by taking into your 
te rious cnſic er ation theſe important obietis; and 
ſetting yourſelves with ſheed and diligence to find 


ot, and carry into execution, the moſt Proper 


and /cAnai means of r dreſſug thoſe vis, 


Alarm. 


Inſtr. 


Repr. 


Apology. 


Adviſ. 


which, th. rwiſe, will draw aſter them the wot Alerm. 


ruinou, conſequence 8. | _ 


>> 


Reſpect. 
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BLUNT REPROOF. WARNING. OF. 
FERING FRIENDSHIP. 


The ſpeech of Tis Scythian ambaſſadors to 


Alexander, Who was peparing war againſt 


them. [. Curt. xii. ] 


IF your perſon were as gigantic as your de/i ires, 
the werld would not contain you. Your 


right hand would. touch the ea/t, and your ft 


the weſt, at the /ame time. You grd/p at more 
than you are equal to. From Europe you reach 
Aſia : from Aſia you lay hold on Europe. And 
if you ſhould conquer a// mankind, you ſeem 
diſpoſed to wage war with woods and / ſrows, 
with rivers and wild beaſls, and to attempt to 


Warning. /ubdue nature. But have you cenlidered the 


Cont. 


Warning. 


Remon. 


Cour. 


uſual cour/e of things? Have you reflected, that 
great-trees are many years a growng to their 
height, and are ct down in an hour. It is 
fooliſh to think of the fruit only, without con- 
ſidering the height you have to c/imb, to come at 
it. Take care, leſt, while you ſtrive to reach 
the top, you fall to the 4 with the branches 
you have laid ho/d on. The /isr, when dead, 
is devoured by ravens; and rust conſumes the 
hardreſs of iron. There is nothing fo trop, 
but it is in danger from what is weak. It will, 
therefore, be your w/dcrz to take care how 
you venture beyond your reach. Beſides, what 


have on to do with the Scytnzans, or the Scy- 


thians with you e have never invaded Ma- 
cedn: Why ſhould you attack Scythia” We 


inkabit vat deſerts, and pathie/s woods, where 


we do not want to hear of the ame of Ae xan- 
der. We are not (diſpoſed to Submit to f/avery ; 
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and we have no ambition to fyrannize over any 
nation. That you may underſtand the genius 
of the Scythians, we preſent you with a yoke 
of oxen, an arrow, and a goblet, We uſe theſe 
reſpectively in our commerce with friends, and 
with foes, We give to our N iendt the corn, 
which we raiſe by the labor of our oxen. With 
the goblet we join with them in pouring drink- 
offerings to the gods; and with arrows we at- 
tack our enemies, We have conquered thoſe, 
who have attempted to frrannize over us in 
our own country, and likewiſe the kings of the 
Medes and Perſians, when they made unjuſt 
war upon 'us; and we have opened to our- 
ſelves a way into Egypt. You pretend to be Accuſ: 
the puni/h:r of robbers; and are yourſelf the 
general robber of mankind, You have taken 
Iiydia : you have ſeized Syria + you are maſter Ns 
of Perſia : you have ſubdued the Battrians ; 
and attacked India. All this will not ſatisfy you, 
unleſs you lay your greedy and #»/atiable hands 
upon our flocks and our h rds. How imprudent Remon. 
is your conduct You graſp at riches, the poſ- 
ſeſſion of which only increaſes your avarice. 
You increaſe your hunger by what ſhould pro- 
duce ſatiety; ſo that the more you have, the 
nere you deſire. But have you forgotten how 
long the congueſt of the Bactrians d:tained you? 
While you were /#b./uing them, the S1gtians re- 
volted. Your victories ſerve no other purpoſe, 
than to find you employment by producing new 
wars. For the 6/in:/7 of every conqueſt is two- Inſtr. 
fold; to win and to preſerve. And though you Warn. 
may be the greateſt of warriors, vou maſt expect 
that the nations you conquer, will endeavour to 
ſhake off the yoke as fait as poſible, For what 
People chooſes to be under foreign dominion ? If 
you will croſs the Tanais, you may travel over 
: A a - : a — 


Cour. 
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| Scythia, and obſerve how extenſive a territory we 


inhabit, But to conquer us is quite another buſi- 
neſs. Your army is /oaded with the cumbrous 
ſpoils of many nations. You will find the poy- 
erty of the Scythians, at one time, too nimble for 
your purſuit ; and, at another time, when you 


think we are fed far enough from you, you will 


have us ſurpriſe ycu in your camp. For the 


Scythians attack with 9 /e/5 vigor than they 


f5. Why ſhould we pat you in mind of the 
vaſtne/s of the country you will have to couguer ? 
The deſarts of Scythia are commo'ly talked of in 
Crecce; and all the world knows that our da- 


light is to dwell at Iarge, and not in towns or 


plantations, It will therefore be your uννοei to 
keep, with ſtrict attention, what you have gained, 


Catching at more, you may /o/: what you have. 


We have a proverbial ſaying in Scy7hza, “That 
« Fortune has no f-et ; and is furniſhed only 


© with Yan , to diſtribute her capricious favours, 


„ and with firs to e/ud2 the gra of thoſe to 
« whom ſhe has been Sf. You give 
yourſelf out to be a go, the ſon of Jupiter 
Hammon, It ſuits the character of a god to 
b ſtow favours on mortals, not to depriv? them 
of what they Ha :. Bur, if you are 0 god, re- 
flect on the precarious condition of humanity. 
You will thus ſhew mere wiſtom than by dwe/l- 
ing on*thoſe ſubj-&ts which have >uf d up your 
pride, and made you forget rour/e/f. You ſee 
how /ztt/- you are likely to gain by atrempting 
the congueſ of Scythia, On the oth:r hand, 
you may, if you pleaſe, have in us a Able 
allianc?, We command the bor ſers of both Eu- 
rep and Ajia. There is nothing between us 
and B24ri- but the river T anais; and our ter- 
ritory extends to Thrace, which as we have 
heard, borders on Macedon. If you decline at- 


be. 
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| tacking us in a hoſtile manner, you may have 


cur frienaſhip. Nations, which have never 
been at war, are on an equal footing. But it is Warn. 
in vain that confitenc? is repoſed in a conguered 
eople. There can be no finc:re Triens hip be- 
tween the ofpreſ/ſcrs and the oppreſſed. Even in 
peace the latter think themſelves entitled to the 
rights of war «gainlt the former. we will, if ocker. 
you think good, enter into a treaty with you, 


according to cur manner, which is, not by 


ſent 8, /-alirg, and taking the gods to witneſs, 

as is the Grecian cuſtom ; but by doing afual | 
ſervices, The Scthians are not uſed to promiſe, Blunt 
but to perform without promiſing. And they 
think an appeal to the gods ſuper ſiuous; for that 

thoſe who have ne regard for the eſteem of 9227, 

will not tate to offend the gods by per jury. 

You may therefore cr ſider with yourſelf, whe- Advice, 
ther you bad better have a people of /uch a cha- 

ract r (and /o jituated, as to have it in their pow- 


er either to /erv?2 you, or to ann you, accord- 


ing as you treat them) fer a/lizs, or for enemies, 
FE 
LXXIX. 


OUTCRY, EXAMINATION. SELFDE- 
FENCE. CHIDING. LAMENTATION. 
THREATENING. REFUSAL. RELUC- 
TANT COMPLIANCE, 


[See Moliere's L'Ayaze.)] 


Scrapely. 7 HIEVES ! Rebbers ! Thieves ! Outery. 
Robbers! Thieves Polbers ! 

Traitors ! Murderers , Juſtice ! Help ! I am rob- Lamex 

bed! lam rTuined ! Jam g:ad! | am buried! 

O my meorey, my money, My guineas { My 
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golden guineas , My thouſand guinea; ! My 
precious treaſure ! My comfort ! My ſupport / 
My /ife ! My all is gone, plundered, rubbed, car- 
ried off, ſirong box and all! O that I had never 
been born! O that the earth would open, and 
ſwallow me up alive ! [Throws himſelf down on 


the floor, Lies ſome time, as ſtupified with the 


Ovtcry. 


Liſtening. 


Seizing. 


Lament. 


Diſtreſs. 


Affe N. 
Wiſdom. 


Queſticn. 


fall, then gathers himſelf up.) OH oH oh- 
Mo has done this * Who has robbed me 
I ho has got my money? Where is the thief ? 
the murderer, the traitor © Where ſhall I go to 
find him? Where ſhall I/ ear eb? Where thall 1 
not Garch Is he gone this way? ¶ Running to 
the right.] Is he gone het way? [Running 
the contrary way.] Stop 1hzef, ſtop 1hief, ſtop 
1hi:f Here is nobody. Are they 4 gone out 
of the houſe They have 0 me, and are 
all gone off. My ſon, my daughter, my ſeroants 
are all c:nc?rned ; they have conſpired together 
to ruin me. H, [Liſtening] what do you 
ſy ? Is he caught, Villain! [Catching hime 
ſelf.] 1 have you.— Ait, I have caught myſelf, 
Jam going out of my ſenſes; and that is not to 
be wondered at. [ will go to a magiſirate. 
I will have every boy examined, that ever was 
in my houſe. I will have haf the town im- 
priſoned, tried, and harged ; and if Icanuat, with 
all this, recover my money, I will hang n elf. 


Returns with Juſtice Noſewell. 


Juſt. Noſewell. Let me alone. I Lu 
what I have to Jo, I'll wrrant you. This is 
not the fir // piece of roguery I Have ound ut, 
If I had but a purſe of ten gumeas for every 
fellow, I have been the hanging of, there are not 
miny of his Majeſty's 7uſtices of the peace, 
would carry their heads higher. There were, 
you ſzy, in your ſtrong-box 2? 


A * 
1 . "IF" RA OBE R * 
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Fer. A thouſand guineas well icld, Lament. 
Noſe. A ffenſand guineas { A large aum Wonder. 
Ser. A thouſand guineas of geld. Hite, hoo, Weeping. 
44%, [Weeps.] LN „5 
Noſe. Have ycu ary aſficion of ary parti. Queſticn. , 
cular perſon © IR po: | 
Ser. Yes, I ſuſpect every body. Lament. 
Noſe. Vour beſt way, Sir, will be, to keep affect. 
very quiet, and not to /eem to {uſpet any ane, Wiſdom. 
till you can lay Hold of me procf, or preſump- | 
tion, atleaſt, Then you may proceed to the 
rigour of the /aw. [While they are talking 
without the door of Scrapely's houſe, James, 
the cook, comes out, and ſpeaks with his face 
from them, leaving directions with the ſcullion 
boy.] 1 > . 
ames, You underſtand me, Jack. I ſhall Directing 
be back preſently. Kill him direfly. Put him 
in boi/ing water. Scrap? him, and hang him up. 
Ser. What, the rogue who has rob5ed me? Anger. 
Do hang him, drown him, burn him, lay him 
alive. 
ames. I mean a pig, Sir, that is come Submif. * 
fiom Mr. Ractum, your hongr's worſhip's ſtew- | 
ard in the country, | 
Ser. Jig me no figs, Sir. I have other Anger. 
things to think of than ig. Tou may be the h 
rogue for what 1 know of. A cock may carry 
off a j{ro:79- box as ſoon as anther man. Ex- Intreat. 
amine him, pray, good Mr. Juſtice Neſewell. 
Noſe, Don't frizht:n yourfe lf, friend. I afer. 
am not a man who loves to % things abroad. wiſdom, © 4 
James. Sir, your honor, I aſk your honor's 44 bs 
pardon ; Lam a little hard of bearing, your 
honor. Often et, and often 69/4, your ho- 
nor. Your honor's worſhip, %, this e- 
, vening with my maſter's honor's worſbip,. 1 
| Aa 2 
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ſuppoſe, and your hononr's worſhip would, 
mayhap, like to have a little p/at- of ſomething 
tfſcd up to your honour's worſhip's /iki g, 
ma) hap. If your honour's worſhip pleaſes to 
let me &:0w what your honour's worſhip fan- 
cies, I will do my beſt to p/:a/ſe your honour's 
worſhip. | 

Noſe w. Ne, no, my buſineſs with you is 
guite another matter. Friend, it will be your 
wiſ7om not to conceal any thing from your . 
ter. It will be the better for you. 

James. Sir, your honour, I Hure your hon- 
our's worſhip, Iwill do my very be/? to plæaſe 
your honour's worſhip, upon my honour, if 
there be a better way than another, I will % it, 
as far as I have »:irterials and ingratitu e. I 
wiſh my maſter's honour's worſhip would go 
to the expence of a few morreli and truffles, and 
a little right Eaſt India catchup. There's your 
high flavour, your honour. And our niggardly 
fi-ward, Hung him, downright /þ:4/s my maſter's 
. honour's worſhip. I could engage to ſend up 
as pretty a little collation, as your honour's wor- 
fhip could wiſh to fit down to, if that narrows 
h.arted foul, Rackum, our ward, did not cli 
my wing, with the /ciſſars of his niggardlineſs. 

Ser. Hold your t67:2ur, you ſcourdrel, We 
don't want to hear your 02/:/ about eating. 
Hold your /o::gue, and awer to the gueſlions, 
which Juſtice Neſewell is going to put to you 
about the 7:69 I have /oft, and which] ſuppoſe 
you have taken, 

James. I take your honour's worſhip's - 
ney Sir / Mere defend me from thinking of ſuch 
a thing ! 1 did not fo much as %, that your 
honour's wer ſhip had 40“ any money. 

Scr. Ti, you rogue, | have 4% money, and 
I'il have you and twenty other, hang'd, if I don't E 
recover it. 


” <5 


"I... > : : k T7 EY 
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James. Mercy defend me, your honor! Why Anxiety. 
ſhould your honour's worſhip ſuſpe& me of ſuch Self-Def. 
a thing? Did your honor's worſhip ever - 
know me rob your honour's worſhip of a farthing 
or of a fartbings worth ? 4 

Noſew. Hold, Mr. Scrapely. There is no-aga.- 
need of /co/ding, My clerk ſhall-adminiſter to wiſdom. 
him the oath... Here Mr. Longſcrall,  admin- Directing. 
iſter the oath to this man. Not the canmmon 
oath, No body minds kiſling the book now: a- 
days. Give him the great oath. [Clerk comes 
forward} 298 0 

Clerk. Fall down on.your neces before his Affect. 
worſhip, and ſay after me. [James kneels be- Authority 
fore the Juſtice, in great trepidation.) May Authority 
the G- J. 


James. May the dJ. Fear. 
Clerk. The great d.. Authority 
James. The gre—e—e-— at d. re 
Clerk. The great d / of 4 / 1. Authority 
James. The gre—c—e—at d—l of d-. error. 
Clerk. With his great iron claw. Authority 


James. With his gre—e—g— ea? iron— Ah Fright. 
Mercy defend me, your noble honour's worſhip Intreating 
I am frightened out of my wits / | can't ſay 
any more of this /readful oath, ! expect the 
d—1 to come up through the ground before my 
very % in a Minu e. I'll tell your. honor's 
worſhip all the wh-/e truth without the oath, if 
your honor's worſhip will but give me a little 
time to fetch breath 3 

Noſew. M#:/e then James. Don't frighten ag.q 
yourſelf ; but franky confeſi the foul fact like an Wiſdom. 
honeſt chriſtian, To Scrapely] I te he 
would not trifle with the great oath. We ſhall 
have a full confeſſion preſently. ; 

James. Why then—why then—I confeſs self. Des. 
the foul fact frankly and like an honeſt chriſtian. 


Affe ct. 
W iſdom. 
Threatni. 


Fright. 


Self-Def- 


Submiſ. 
Anger. 
Lament. 


Weeping. 


Submiſ. 
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that I do not know who has taken my maſter's 
worſhip's money, u more than the child tbat 
was unbern forty years ago, as Iam a linner to 
be /aved for ever and ever and amen. 

Noſe w. O that won't do, James. Yeu 
muſt t down again, and take all the w 
great cath. And if you won't give up the 
truth, my c/:rk ſhall write 275 mitimus to 
friſen, James. 

James. O mercy defend me. = your noble 
honour's worfhip, have mercy on a poor Harmer 
criminal, that is as innocent of the fact he is 
I of, as you honor's worſhip, or your 
honor's worſhip's c/2r4, there where he ftard;s. 
If I ever Co /#ch a thing again, your worſhip 
ſhall hang me tw-xty tires over,” For Jam ſare 
I never t9uched my maſter's honor's worſhip'e 
money, nor any man's menos, in all my bern 
days, in an wnfair or unconſcionable way, faving 
your honor's worſhip's preſence, and my mat 
ter's honor's worſhip's reſence, and.. 


Enter Smoothli leading in Mariana, Scrapely's 
daughter. 


Smooth. B: - hold, Sir, your /n ind 46 ughter, 
prefent themſelves to beg your pardon, ſuvur, 
and 3e ſin g. 

Scr. My fon (if you be my yen) and my 
daughter mæy hang themſelves. That is a the 
lle Hing have to beſtow on them, or my/elf. O 
my dear ſirong box ! © my loft guineas J 2 
ruined, b:ggared old man , Hoo ! hao'! hos! 

[ Weeps.] 

Smcoth. Sir, if you pleaſe to look upon our 
111110 * nh a favonrabl: eye, Ns uneaſinef3 2bout 
your //rog box need trouble your repoſe, It 
ſhall be f2rt5-coming immediat-ly, | 
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Ser. What do you /ay My ſirong-box 2 Surpriſe 
With al! that was iz it? The thouſand guineas & and, Joy. 
| The whole thouſand 2 Shall it be forth coming? 
If you make your werd good, you ſhall eat my 
daughter, if you pleaſe and my /on too. q 
James. | 1% your bonor's worſhip, I knew self. Def. 
nothing of your honor's wor ſhip's money. 
Scr. Where is my precious, precious, trea- Defire. 
fare, my lifz, my joy, my a'l 2. Joy. 
Mar. Sir, your un eaſenadlle anxiety about Blame 
money, which appears on the preſent, as on ma- With Sub- - 
ny former cccaſions, in uur amentation, about · on. 
what to a man of zov7r fut lune are tri fſas, has 
been the cauſe of conſlanxt anxiety to your/ſclf,and 
all your family, and has forced me upon what I Apology. 
am aſhamed of. This worthy gentleman has Grat. 
long had a regard for me, much above my de- Eſteem. 
ſerving. He has always declared that he de- 
fired 110 fortune with me, Jour exceſſive penu- Blame 
ries denied me the decencies of dreſs ſuitable pt Sub 
your daughter. I thought myſelf entitled to ſome men. 
part of what you can very well ſpare. I took Apology. + 
the liberty of has ing your ſrong-box ſeize, that- 
I might have wherewith to furniſh my ſelf ſuita- 
bly to the daughter of a marr of fortune, and the 
bride of a man of fortune. His generous heart Eſteem. 
could not bear the therght of my taking any 
thing from you, which vou did not choofe to give 
me. He therefore 1%. upon my Celivering | 
you up the ſirong-bex, if you vequzre it. But I Intreating 
am in hopes, Sir, you will not only grant me 
the triſſing ſum contained in it, but allow me a 
fortune ſuitable to your eſtat-, and to the gentle 
man's who is fo kind as to marry me without 
the pre/ped of any. 
Scr. Where muſt 1 have it? Can I make Pee vſſ]/ m 
money: Where is my ſtrong box 2 If this gen- 
tleman las marrizd you without a fortune, let: 


—— - - 
— ʒ— — — D — 
N — 


Affe cted 


Surpriſe. 
Miſt. 
Threat. 


Vexation 
Fear. 


Mitt. 
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lim kee you without a fortune. IMMhere is wy * 
firong box © Be cannot ſay, I ever promiſed him 
a fortune with you. Where is my ſirong ben? 


Enter Mr. Sage ly. 


Sage. Mr. Scrapely, his gentleman, my 
nephew, has, in conſequence of a /o:g mutual 

off ion between him and your daughter, mar- 
Bo her {his day, He has a fortune ſufficient to 
maintain his lady and family, without any addi- 
tion by marriage; and he de ſires ncthirg with 
your daughter. But as it is well known, you 
can ara to give her a fertaxe, Iinſiſi upon it, 
thoug: he is efferent about the matter, that 
you / this bond, i ich is ready ned up, for 
twenty thoigſaud found, which is much / than 
you ought to give with your daughter to ſuch a 


ſin in law. 


Ser. Mr. Sagely ! Are you out of your 
wits I twenty thorſand pound ! Where ſhould 
I have the z+--th | 271 of tuen thouſand pound ?. 

Lage. Hark ye. Mr. Scrapely, [takes him 
alide) I know enovngh of your tricks, your /izug- 
gling, your extortion, and the like (you know 
know enough of them) to þ47g you. f, there- 
fore, you don't direct ſign this bund. | will go 
and lay the i. formations againſt you before the 


' proper perſons e ſo that before you be a 4 older, 


you may de end on being /e in cuſi ody 

Scr. [Aſide] O 4 -n bin. lie has me. 
I feel the 20 under my /eft ear already. [To 
bim.) Why, Mr. Sage, twenty thruſend pound 
is à great ſum, Hort ſhould I raiſe twenty thou- 
ſand pound? I believe | might, with the help of 
ſome friends, raiſe two thouſand ; but ., . . 

Sage, Will you frgn and ſeal directiy; or 
ſhall | go, and inform direftly ? I alk you on 
this 6c, Going.) 
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Scr. Hold; you are ſo haſty, Let me ſee Fear. 

the bend. [Aſide.] I with! had you in a pri- Madneſs, 

vate place, and a knife at your throat; I'd ſoon Vexatioa , 

ſpoil your informing. [To him. J 1 will fg Self. Def. 

and /g But | t not where the 7497s is 

to come from. n 
James. No, Sir, I hope you are ſatisfied. Compl, 

T am intirely con/ciczs of meddling with your 

honor's werſhip's money; that | am a con/ci- 

2nable man, and not ſuch a rogue, as vour hon- 

or's worſhip | makes a long pauſe, was pleaſed 

to take me for, 


LXXX. 
DISS UAS ION. 


The wiſe advice of Charidemus, an Athenian 

exile at the court of Darius, when he was 

aſked his opinion of the event of the warlike 

preparations making by Darius againſt Alex- 

un Sila 505d, 

ance of the great Cod, 
P*Y Telus raſp”? — not bear the Apology. 
1 <br 2 .recian and an | 

exile; and if I do not declare it , I never 
will ; perhaps I may never have another oppor- 
turity. Your majeſty's numerous army, drawn Warning, 
from various rations, and which unpeoples the 
eaſl, may ſeem formiable to the neighbiring 
countries, The goll, the purple, and the /p/cy- Contempt 
dour of arm:, which ſtrik- the eyes of b:hold- 
ers, make a ſþ-w, which /urpaſſcs the imagi- 
nation of all, who have not en it. The Ma. Alarm. 
cedonian army, with which your majeſty's 
forces are going to contend, is, on the con- 
trary, grim, and horrid of aſpect and clad in 
fron, The irreſiſtable phalanx, is a body of men, Comm. 


Affected 
Surpriſe. 
Miſt. 
Threat. - 


Vexation 
Fear. 


Miſt. 
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lim keep you witheut a fortune. Where | is ux 
ſirong box © Be cannot ſay, I ever prowiſed him 
a fortune with you. Where is my ſirong bex? 


Enter Mr. Sage ly. 


Sage. Mr. Scrapely, this gentleman, my 
nephew, has, in conſequence of a 4%%g mutual 
eff: fion between him and your dauebter, Mar— 
ried her this day. Fe has a fortune ſufficient to 
maintain his lady and family, without any addi- 
tion by marriage; and he deſires ncthing with 
your daughter. But as it is well known, you 


can afford to give her a forte, I inſiſi upon it, 


thoug: he 1s Aye ne; about the matter, that 

you /ig7z this bond, t ich is ready filed up, for 
twenty thoufan: Found, which is much / than 
you ot to give with your darghtzr io ſuch a 
on in iam. 

Ser. Mr. Sagely ! Are you out of your 
wits 2 I tw:mty thouſand pound ! Where ſhould 
1 have the 5 part of twenty thouſand pound ? 

Lage. Hark ye. Mr. Scrapely, [takes him 
alide) I know enongh of your tricks, your /izug- 
gling, your extorti-n, and the like (you know 
know enough of them) to % you. f, there - 
fore, you don't direct ſign this bond, | will go 
and lay the ir. for malions againſt you before the 


proper perſons : ſo that before you be a day older, 


you may de end on being /afe in cuſi ody. 

Scr. [Alide! O d—/ oh. Ne has me. 
I feel the 20 under my /eft ear already. [To 
bim.] Why, Mr. Sage:y, twenty thouſand pound 
is 2 great ſum, How ſhould I raiſe twenty thou- 
ſand pound © ] believe | might, with the help of 
ſome friends, raiſe two thenſand ; 3 

Sage. Will you fign and ſeal directly; or 
ſhall | po, and inform directiy? I aſk you only 
this hq (Going. ] 
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Scr. Hold; you are ſo"haſty, Let me /e Fear. 

. the bond. [ Aſide.] 1 wiſh | had you in a pri- Madneſs, 

vate place, and a #nife at your throat; I'd ſoon Vexatioa , 

ſpoil your informing. [To him.] 1 will /n Self. Def. 4 

and / But 1 d not where the n, is | J 

to come from. „ 
James. Nw, Sir, I hope you are /atisfied. Compl. 

I am intirely con/cicus of meddling with your 

honor's werſhip's nE y; that lam a con/ci- 

onable man, and not ſuch aro2ze, as vour hon- 

or's worſhip | makes a long pauſe was pleaſed 

to take me ſor, 


LXXX. 
DISSUASION. 


The wiſe advice of Charidemus, an Athenian 
exile at the court of Darius, when he was 
aſked his opinion of the event of the warlike 
preparations making by Darius againſt Alex- 
ander, * 1. J 


P* 
exile; and if I do not declare it ., I never 

wiil ; perhaps I may never have another or- 

turity. Your majeſty's zumerous army, drawn Warning. 
from various nations, and which anpeoples the 

eaſl, may ſeem formiable to the neighboring | 
countries, The gold, the purple, and the /hlen- Contempt 
dour of arm, which ſtrik- the eyes of b:hold- © 

ers, make a ſh-w, which /urpaſſ-s the imagi- 

nation of all, who have not cen it. The Ma- Alarm. 
cedonian army, with which your majeſty's 

forces are going to contend, is, on the con- 

trary, grim, and horrid of aſpect and clad in 

fron, The irreſiſtable phalanx, is a body of men, Comm. 
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- who, in the field of battle, fear no onſet, being 


practiſed to bold together, man to man, ſhield tb 
ſhield, and ſpear to ſpear ; fo that a brazen wall 


might as /007 be brote through. In advancing, 


Tontempt 


Comm. 


Contempt 


Advice. 


Alarm. 


in whzeling to right or left, in attacking, in every 
exerciſe of arms, they act as one man, They 
an{wer the //izhte/t ſign from the commander, as 
tf /i ſoul animated the whole ar my. Every ſol- 
dier has a knowledge of war ſufficient for a gex- 
eral, And this diſcipline, by which the Ma- 
cedonian army is become ſo formidable, was 
firſt eftabliÞ:d, and has been all along kept up, 
by a fixed contempt of what your majeſly's troops 
are ſo vain, I mean of gold and ſilver. The 
bare earth ſerves them for beds, Whatever will 
ſatisfy nature, is their luxury. Their repoſe is 
always /horter than the night. Your majeſty 
may, therefore, ju1ge, whether the Theſſalian, 
Acarnanian, and Ætoliau cavalry, and the Ma- 
cedonian phalanx an army, that has, in ſpite 
of all eppoſition, ober- run half the world are 
to berepeile by a ail * *F 71UIMCTOUS ) 
armed with #7; 1 at the 
points by fire with 
Alexander, y: ——— a „n 
compoſed of the ſane ſort of troops. And they 
are no where to be ha, but in the ſame conn 
tries, which produced thoſe conguerors of the 
world, It is therefore 57 opinion, that, if your 
majeſty were to apply the go/dand ſilver, which 
now fo ſuverfluouſly adorns your men, to the 
purpoſe of hiringan army from Creece, to con- 
tend with Greeks, you might have me chances 
for /ucceſ3 ; otherwiſe | ſee no reaſon to expect 
any thing elſe, than that your army ſhould be 
defeated, as all the others have been, who have 
exceuntered the irrefiitable Macedanians, 


OT RIES 
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A s ERM O N. (1) 


HE end of preaching is twofold : To Teach. 


inſtruſt mankind in the ſeveral ru con- 
tained in ſcripture; and, To perſuade them to 
live agreeably to the /aws of the Cöriſtian 
religion. It is therefore, my preſent purpoſe, 
my brethren, to endeavour, with the Divine 
afiiſtance, to promote your ſpiritual and tem- 
poral happineſs, by deſiring your attention to 
what ſhall be ſpoken to you from the follow- 
ing paſſage of the Epiſtle of the Apoſtle Paul 
to Titus, the ſecond chapter, and eleventh, 
twelfth, and thirteenth verſes. 8 


% The grace of Cod, which bringeth /a/va- 
&« tion, hath appeared to all men, teaching 
© us, that denying ungodliveſi, and worldly 
& /ults, we ſhould live / erh, righteouſly, 
* and godly, in this preſent world, /ooking 
« for the b/eſſed hope, and glorious appear- 
« ance of the great Coed, and our Saviour 


«& Teſus Chriſt.” 


Wie may repreſent to ourſelves the great 
Apeſile of the Gentiles, ſpea ling as follows: for 
B b | 


(1) I did not know where to finda ſingle ſermon con- 
taining a ſufficient variety of ſpecies of matter, for 
exerciſing, generally, the talents of a preacher. The 
reader wil: pereeive, that this diſcourſe is compoſed 
with a direct view to expreſſion or delivery. And who- 
ever bas conſidered the ſtrain of the popular addreſſes of 
the prophets and apoſtles, and of the Fathers, and beſt 
French preachers, to ſay nothing of the orations of 
Demoſthenes, Cicero, and the reſt, will not, I hope, 
be offended at a vivacity of remonſtrance, and deſcrip- 


tion, unuſual in our Engliſh ſermons; whi 
otherwiſe, the beſt. F | 13 = "wy 
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& is, I think, probable, he meant what follows: 


The favour of Gcd, to which we owe all, 
that we en joy, or hope for, particularly our 
deliverunce from Heathen ignorance and im- 
morality, and the proſpect of future reſcue from 
the tyranny of Satan, (1) and from death ; (2) 
this Divine goodncſa is, in the Chriſtian revelation, 


 gloriouſly la, before 1:ankind; the new 


religion being exſtabliſhed upon the unqueſtion- 


able evidence of miracles, prediction, and its 


own internal character, and that of its divine 
Author, and of its propagators, who are ready 
to law down their /ivcs in atteſtation of the 
truth of his re/urre7ion from the dead ; (3) of 
the rea/ity of which they are ſure beyond the 
p0ffibility of 7ziſtake, and cannot be ſuſpected of 
a deſign to d ceive other, having ns worldly temps 
tation to propagete, but much to conceal, or de 


the ſad. 


« And this keavenly religion giveth full 
ſatisfaftion to the anxious and inquiſitive 
wind, upon the molt intereſling ſubj ct: 
where the light of nature, and the /apacity of 
7 hile/op hers had left men in great uncertainty, 
as, M herein the chirf god of man con ſi eth: 
Who is the only Object of ue hip, and vw 
he is to be acceptaliy wor ſhipped : Of the other 
orders of beings, inferior to the one indiviſ- 
zble and unoriginated Sugreme, but ſuperior 
to ; and bow we are conceruæd with them: 
How evi, and, particplarly, death, came into 
Cod Ml Of the future redr-/75 of the 
Ciſorderly ſtate, in which this world is at 
prafent : The will of Cod, or duty of man, 
fixed by laws authoritatively promulg ate : 
What will be the ef: of repentanc and re. 
formation: How, ard when, the go, and 


(Ads vi. 18. (2) Heb. ii. 14, 15. 3) ts i.. 
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the wicked are to receive their reſpective retriba- 
tions of reward and puniſhment : The oH, 
of riſing from the dead demonſtrated by actual 
reſurrectiont, eſpecially that of Chri- him ſelf : 
| That the whole human ſpecies ia to be raiſed 
from the dead, in Vadis, and that the heath 
notions of Fly ſian fields, and of T artarus, as well 
as of tran/migretion of ſome ſouls into other Co- 
des, without end, and of the re- union of eber to 
the Deity, are fables and fFions ; and that a! 
mankind arc to bo Jadged et on time, and that 
it is to be done by Chr; That the retribation 
for the virt:0s is glory, honor, and tromartatity ; 
and of obdurate wick %, final deſirudiun 
from the preſence of Ged, and the glory of 
his power; 6:5 ſentences irreverſilie. | 
© Ard the new religion inculcates, in the 
moſt powerful manner, tis neceflity of forfare 
ing the impious ſuperſtitions, and vicious abon- 
inations, allaued, or net riforized, by the 


A vyerion. 


h-athen religions, as the warſhip of dei men, 


and of innumerable ima ginary gods and ged - 
d. ſes, celeſtial, terreſirial, aud inferna!, with 
rites abſurd, obſcene, and cruel; the promi/- 
cnons, exceſſive, and nunaiural indulgerce of 
Feſls luft ; the arbitrary violation of the 
matrimonial union by cauſc}eſs ſeparation ; 
the horrid practices of expoſing children ; of 
elf murder; or infliting arbitrary. revenge, 
and the like. (1) And this bleſſed religion Goth 


alſo prohibit, in general, the - indulgence of Teaching. 


every wicked diſpoſitiun (for its authority 
reacheth to the Heart) arid very wicked prace 
tice; all malic?, hatred, uty, injultice, felſfiſh- 
neſs, pride, covetouſucſi, intemperancs, 1a/civi- 
ohe, anger, revenge, backbiting, Hing, er aft, 


(r) Rom, i. , 


5 


8 
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urcharitable zeal, impiety, prophane ſwearing, 
blaſphemy, obſcenity, idleueſt, felulsa, reveliiony 
and let of public and private re/ig ion. 
The Chriſtian Jaw forbiddeth all nu E 
a6/z purſuit of the three great objects of the 
deſires of wicked and worldly men, viz. 
riches, power, and pleaſure; and it requireth 
the faithful and unreſerved performance of our 
whole three-fold duty. 75 | 

«© Firſt, That which reſpeteth eur/i/ver, 
Tire dne regulation Gf every. paſſion, apelile, 
and i7c/ination of our nature; and a proper 


attention to, and careful cultivation of, all 


our rer, d, and mental, fo that the 
wile aud of the benificent Giver of them 
raay beſt be arſwered, and the za diſap- 
feind e Therefore no one can juſtly pretend 
to be a facert Freſiuhts to the rem relig.; 
who does rot ſtudy to be him¹hͥit,t, mrek, fore 
1ainn, ture in heart, ſincere, diligent in im- 
proving his Zucwledze and virtue, courageots 
in the cauſes of truth, temperate, frugal, in- 
euflricus, decent, cautious, fearful of ef d- 
ing, penitent for his weakueſſes, heavery- 
minded, and richly furniſhed with every grace 
and vi tue, flouriſhing, and growning, and 
riſing to higher and higber degrees of per- 
Fectien continually. 
© The fecond head of duty required by the 
new rc! gion, is, That which reſpecteth our 
How. creatures, viz, The conſcientious ob- 
ſervance of juice, negative and poſitive, as to 
the interels of the body, the Hul, the reputa- 
tion, and the worldly eſtate of our neighbour ; 
and over and above mere quſtice, a generoys 
difpolition to ſhew kiſs on every proper 
occaſion, and in every prudent manner, to 
all within our reach; and the dilcharge of 
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every relative duty according to our reſpec- 
tive ſituations cf governors, ſubjects,  country- 
men, parents, children, huſban1s, wives, maſ- 
ters, ſervants, and the reſt. | 
be third head of duty required by the 
new religion, is, That which reſpecteth our 
Creator, viz. Thinking, and ſpeaking,” and 
acting in the conſtant f-ar, end /-n/e of the 
univerlal preſence of Almighty Cod; with love 
and gratitude to him for all his goodneſs to 
us, eſpecially for his /aſt and 62/t gift, the 
Chriſtian religion; worſhiping Him in ſpirit 
and truth, both publicly and privately ; obe- 
diane, to all his laws ; acceptance, upon due 
examination, of the bl:{[:d religion of his Son, 
and a1h:rence to it in ſpite of the ferrors of 
perſecution, with an zureſerved ſubmiſſion to 
its heavenly precepts, (1) ſincerely repenting of, 
and thoroughly reforming all our faults; with 
gratituſe to our illuſtrious D-{iverer from 
Satan, ſin, and death, and ohr G of his 
inſtitution for commemorating his ſufferings 
and death. es 
And this heavenly religion teacheth us to 
exhect the future glorious appearance of its 
divine Author, to rere this ruined world, to 
put an end to the zyranny of Satan, (2) toabol- 
iſh death, and to jy/ge the whole human race, 
both thoſe who ſhall then be alive, and alſo 
all who have lived in al! parts of the earth, 
from the creation of. man, who ſhall univer- 
fally be re/tored to life, by the fame power 
which firſt gave them life; ard to reward 
Bb 2 
(1) The goſpels, and particularly that by St. 
Matthew, in the 5th, 6th, and 7th chapters of 
which we have the peculiar laws of chriſtianiry 


Venerati. 


ſummed up, probably, were net at this time, 


written. (2) Rev. xx 
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Alarm. 
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them according te their reſpectioe characters, 
to fix the peniient and virtuous, in a ſtate of 
ſafety and everlaſting happineſs, and condemn © 
the obdurate to utter deſtruction.“ 

This is, in part, the vat and weighty ſenſe of 
the paſſage of Scripture, from which I have 
ws to ſpeak to you at this time. And what 
13 there, my Chriſtian brethren, of conſequence 
tous, with regard either to our peace of mind 
here, or our happin:ſs hereafter, that is not vir- 
tually comprehended in this ort paſſage of three 
verſes * What various maticr for conſideration 
is here ſuggeſted ? To thmk of the tate we are 
at preſent in, and of the taſ preſcribed us, of 
which you have heard only the principal Hit, 
which taſk if we do not Jabour to perform, with 
the flelity which becomes thoſe, who know, 
that the a//-7i-rcing ge is upon them, it were 
better we had »-ver been born to think of this, 
is it not enough to make us tremble at our- 
ſclves: ——To conlider the roſpect we have, 
and the hope ſet before us, if we endeavour, 
with j1:c:re diligence, to act worthily our part 
is it not enough to cv2/7whelm vs with rapture ? 
If we are not „och and ones, if we have in us 
either hope or fear, d ſir: of our own ha#pineſs, 
or horror at the thought of miſecy and ruin; 
here is what ought to arm us to the higheſt 
pitch. There is not one here preſent, whoſe 
condition may not hereafter be %% ful or calam- 
itcus, beyond imagination. And which of the 
two it hall be, depends upon every individual 
himſcif. Then ſurely no man, who thinks for 
a noment, can imagine, that the period of one 
preſent exiſtence, however frau ſient, is to be 
trifl:d with. No one, who has ever heard of a 
future apf eurance of a general Jud, a5 in the 
text, can think it a matter of iert ne what 
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life he leads. Hear the voice of inſpiration on 
this important point: * Be not deceived, Cod 

„is not to be mocled. Whatſoever a man 

ce fweth, that he ſhall alſo reap.* God ſhall 

cc render to every man according to his works ; 

© to them who by patient continuance in well- 

cc doing, ſeek for glory, honour, immortality, and 

&« everlaſting life; but to them who are csnten- 

c tions and obey not the truth, but obey un- 

ce right:ouſneſs, indignation and wrath, trib- 

ce nation and anguiſh, upon every Hul that 

ce worketh wick-drne/s, of the Few firjt, and 

ce a/ſo of the Cæntile; for there is 70 re/pet? of 

e perſons with Cod. I What can be more 

awful than this warning / It is not for pair 
parade, like the triumphant ertry of a congueror, 

that the fon of man is to come with the ſound 

of the tru pet, attended with hoſts of angels,and 

armed in faning fire. Every one of us is in- 

tere ſted in the ſolemn bu ſineſs of that dreadfidl day. 

It is, theretore, my Chriitian brethten, in the Proteſta. 
ſincerity of my heart, and the agony of my ſoul, } 

that [ (land forth to wary you, in the name of 

the great and terrible One, who ſitteth upon the Alarm. 
throne of h:aven, whoſe creatures we are, and to 

whom we mult aber, and fo declare to you 
without flattery, without re/erve, that there is 20 

ſafety, no chance of eſcape for you, but by a conſtant 

and faithful attention to the performance of 

every one of the duties I have mentioned to 

you, and a fixed averſion againſt every one of 

the vices | have pointed out, and all others, 

You have the werd of God for it. And bis 

word ſhall ſiund; he ui do all his pleaſure ;i| 

and the 7udze of the earth will do what is 
right.) Would you have the preacher fay Remonſtr. 


* Gal. vi. 7, + Rom. ji. 6. 1 Rom. ix. 
1, 2, 3. || Iſa. Alvi. 10. J Gen, xvyili, 25. 
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ſmooth things? Would you have him betray the 
truth of Cod? Shall he, like a faithleſs 'hire-' 
ling,“ leave his flock unwarned a prey to the 
Enemy of mankind? Would you have him 
heap on his own ſoul, the damnation of a whole 
peel No, not for the riches of this wide 
world. By the help of od, II be faithſu/ to 
my truſt. 1 w4// ſet before you /ife, and death, the 
bleſſing, and the curſe. f It ſhall appear, in that 
day. when you and I ſhall ſtand before the gene- 
ral judgment · ſeat, that I have done the duty of 
my ice, and if you ſiſten not, thoſe above, who 
nu 100k on, though to us inviſible, ſhall wife 
_ you, that you have zzurlered your own 
ouls. 

I would not have you imagine, that it is ſo 
ea a matter to / cure your own /alvation, as to 
render care on jour part, and appreherſivz on 
mine, un urciſſary. He, who beſt knew, has 
declared” that the way to happineſs is ſtrait, 
and the gate arrow ; that the way to deſtruc-. 
tion is bread and the gate wide; and that the 


number of thoſe who ſhall reach happineſs, wilt 


be ſinall compared with that of thoſe, who 
ſhall go to veſruction.] Can 1 then addreſs 
you with 7:4ifizreiic*, when I know that you are 
in danger! — But why ſhould I {ay yor -I am 
myſelf in danger. Every individual, who ſhall 
come to falvation, will be one eſcaped from ex- 
tenſive rin and wreck. 

Yet I would not have you think, my Chriſ- 
tian brethren, that the charge of your ſouls 1s 
a burden too grievous to be borne; or your dn- 
ty, a taſk 7n/o/ible to be performed. Tho' it 
3s true, that the reward offered, and the pun- 
i/2ment threatened, by the Chriſtian religion, 


* John. X. 13. 1 Ezek. i. 18, 19. 


1 Deut. xi. 26, || Matt. vii. 13. 
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ate motives ſufficient if we think aright, to ex- 
cite in us deſires and fears to carry us through 
any a5/tinznce from pleaſure or any /uffering of 
puniſhment ; though this is tive yet ſo /izt/z 
does our kind and merciful Lord deſerve the 
character of a hard taſt- maſter, that all he re- 
quires of us—of us, who enjoy theſe happy 
times, untroubled with the terrors of perſecu- 
tou—all he requires of us, is — To be happy 
Zere, and bereeftcr, Even in the life that ne 
15, x. anpeal to the fee/ings of every man of 
common deceney Fry this aſlembly (er I tos 
not the abandoned profiigate a judge of what 
virtue is, or what its ee, I appeal to every 


heart that is not hardened beyond feeling, wbe- 


ther virtue is not even in this werld, its un 
reward? und | aſk thy conſeience, O {inner 

whether vice, be not its own formentor? Can! 

thau fay, the imagnary pleaſure, the profit and 
the Heuer which vice beſtows, are ſufficient 
to arm thee againſt the pang of guilt!? Does not 
its envennomed ing often pierce thee through 
tuat ea, though threzfo/d armour of defences 


to the very /ſiz/? What, then, doſt thou gain Anguiſh⸗ 


by thy fatal attachment, if thou art not by it 


ſecured from fring! Thou haſt but one Remonſire 


ob /ection, and that, God knows, a wretched 
one, againſt a life of ſtrict virtue; that it may 
chance to deprive thee of ſome fancied plea- 
ſeres, and ſubject thee to certain imaginary au- 
fterities., Now, if thy favorite vices were ca- 
pable of affording thee, at prefent, a pleaſure 
 untainted, unpoiſoned,and of ſceuring thee againſt 
all pain; and thou knoweſt, that virtue is, in 
the preſent ſtate, pure miſery, thou mighteſt 
pretend, thy ſcheme of life had the whole ad- 


* 1 Tim. vi. 6. 
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vantage againſt a courſe of virtue, as fur as this 
world goes; and for the next, thou mighteſt, 
if thou wert de/perate enough, ſet it at Jefiance. 
But thou dare/t not pretend, that vi-e will yield 
thee, even In %% life, the copious harveſt of 
ſubſtantial happineſs which virtue gives. Which 
of thy /awlesſ5 pleaſures affords, on reflection, 
an untroubled exjoyment Does the nie of the 

reat, bought with perjzry, light up in thy ſoul 
the ſunſhine of andiſturb d tranquility * Dges 
the glittering traſh, by unjuſt meats ee 
from the renfgn! hand of ii, ſatisfy the 
ever-craving thirſt of gold? Does law leſs / 
indulged, does virginiunocence betrayed, dobroken 
marriage. vous, yield, on reflection, a contin- 
val feaſtto thy mind? In what condition is thy 
breaſt {rom the moment of cancelving wiek- 
edneſs, to that ef its execution 2 Does the dark 
conſpirator enjoy himſelf in gaiet * Can happis 
nei dwell with anxiety, tumuft, and horror ? 
Will ſweet peace take up her habitation with 
diſcordant deſires, with warring paſſions, with 


Fear of diſcsvery, with apprehenſion of public” 


ſham-, and exemplary puniſhment ?_ Is the re- 


flection on reveng?, gratifizd by the ſhedding of 


blood, a ſubject of calm enjoyment 2 Why then, 
is the »2ur4erer afraid to be alone? What is it, 
that breats his fumbers, whillt all nature is at 
reſt 2 Why does he ſtart at every vo © What 
does he i: With what does his ſcared in- 


gination fill tae vid Does not the horror of 


his con ſciance even raiſe the murdered out of the 
earth again? Whence came the frigintfal ima- 
ginations of charnel houſ?s obening, and graves 
caſting forth their e: What is it. but 2::4/7, 
that preſents the bloody a/parition of the man- 
gled innocent. dumb and ghaſtly before the 
eyes of the aſſaſſin? We know, that the dead 


„„ 


r 


to the more friendly halter or dagger. To de- 


ings, he is content to 4% this bleſſed /ight > he 


are peace. (1) The hiſicry of mankind —thy own 
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(excepting a few raiſed by 49A are to ** 

till the reſurrection. Yet the murderer does 

rot find bimſelf /afe, even when the hapleſs 

victim of his cruelty is duſt. The pang of re- Hegair, 
morſe proves ſo intolerable, that a violent Jewth bh 
is relief. He flies from his internal tormentor 


liver himſelf from his preſent ceaſeleſs gnaw- 


throws himſelf TY into eternity, and, 
committing the crime, which cs itſelf off from 
repentance, ſeals his own damnation. 72 are 
the fruits of atrocious wickedne/s, Do not, 
therefore, O preſumptious ſinner ! I charge thee Charge. 
on thy /oz/, do not pretend, that the ways of 
vice are ways of pleaſantneſi, or that ber paths 


'S 


ſgeling.— will give thee the /ye, 
Didſt thou but conſider, what figure thou Contempt ; 
makeſt in the eye of the diſcerning among thy 
own ſpecies, thou wouldſt tbink of a/tering th 
conduct. Thy wiſe | is eaſily underitood to be 
at beſt but /ow r Thy Honors are but Sarcaſm. 
the applauſe of fools, dazzled by thy riches, or 
of knaves, who flatter thee for what they hope 
to gull thee of. Thy arts over-reach only rhe 
weak, or the unguarded, Theeye of experience 
pierces the cobweb veil of hypocriſy ; not to men- awe. 
tion a more ꝓ netrating e, which thou art ſure 
thou canſi not deceive. But ge on, if thou wilt, Sarefam. 
Take the advantage, while thou canſt, of thy 
horiest neighbor, who iet not thy worthe 
Lefont . It will not be /ozg that thou wilt have 
it in thy fewer to over-reach any one. Ci aft is 
but ſor a day. O fool ! hon art thou deceive 
ing? Even thy wretche ! folff And of what 
zrt thou cheat. g thy/c;/? Of thy reputation, { 


(1) Prov. iii. 17, 
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thy pre/perity, and thy peace ; to ſay nothing of 
thy miſerable /ou/; which thou art con gn ta 
the Enemy of mar, for what thou hadſt better a 
thouſand times be without, if the ſuture conſe- 
quences were nothing. Remember I have told 
thee, what thou acquireſt by /awle/5 means, 
whether thou haſt been uſed to dignify it by the 
name of profit, pleaſure, or houcur ; and the 
wickedneſs thou drinkeſt in with greedinei, will 


either poiſon thy life, or elſe muſt be diſgorged, 


with the horrible pangs of remorſe. Where 


Teaching then will be thy gains ? I fay therefore, were 


Joy. | 


A larm. 
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there no hate ordained for us Sd the preſent, 
the wi/dom of a man would direct his choice to 
virtue. To be conſcious of that cloudleſs /- 
renity within, which proceeds from paſſions ſub- 
dued under the ſuperior authority of reaſon; to 
feaſt upon that uninterrupted joy, which this vain 
world can neither give, yor take away : to bleſs, 
and be bleſſed, to love, and be d, to be eyes 
to the ind, and feet to the lame,“ to be a 
guardian angel to his fellow- creatures; to ſerve 
Him, whoſe ſervice is the glory of thoſe who ſit 
enthroned in heaven, to have neither thought, 
nor wi/h, which weuld not do him Honour, if 
publiſhed before the univer/e—what ſenſe of 
dignity, what ſelf enjoyment muſt not this con- 
ſciouſneſs yeld—I tell thee, theughtleſs /ib-r- 
tine there is more jay, in repenting of, and 
flying from vice, nay, in /ufering for virtue, 
than ever thou wilt taſte in the cloying draught 
of ſwiniſh impurity, what, then, muſt be the 
undiſturbed fruition of that which makes the 
happineſs of every ſuperior nature: 
But this life is not all. There i5—there 7s 
full /arely, another ſtate abiding us. The / 
of man f?e/s itſelf formed for tomething greater 


* Job xxix. 15, J Rev. iy. 7 2 Pet. ii. 22, 
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than all that is here 5:/ow ; and it cannot think 
What is 20e, in its nature to be given in vain. 
The power of /iſting its thought to its Creater; 
the unconquerable red of an act hereafter 
to be gion; the thirſt for inmeortality (to ſaꝝ 
nothing of that /ure/t proof given by the Mef. 
ſenger of Heaven, who h u us, in him/clf, 
man actually raiſed ſrom the grave to numortal- 
ity) * all theſe crm that there is a 2 — 2 
come. And if there is —what is thy proſp:t 
remorſeleſ; obdurate'? 
The preſont /latz workd teach thee if thou Remon8; 
wouldſt be taught, what will be prevalertin the 
future, The world is ow under the moral Teaching - 
overnment of the On2 Supreme. The life to 
come will be under the ſame direction. The Appr. 
preſent ſtate of things, for the mult part, brings 
on vic: the preſent / Puniſhmnts of Fear, remorſe, 
with worldly ſhame, and often bitter poverty, 
and 7:ath, fro a cor:/titutian gattered by vice, 
er from the. iron hard of iu ice. The natural joy. 
courſe of tis word rewards the virtuous with 
peace of mind, with approbation from every 
worthy e. and, generally, with /zngth 
of lays, proſperity and afft 12462; What does Arguing. 
this cancluds © Is it not from hence evident, 
that when the e irregularii) of the preſ- 
ent ſtate which hinders eq retribution from 
b ing u1t):rfal, when the i fu2ncs of the Eng 
my is at an end, nnder which this world ow 
10 , ard, when at the * rr time, 
0:d 7 hall ſpring out of confuſion ; then, what 
now appears in part will pour ail un torrfaily ; 
then vitue will rife ſuperior ; aud evil be, for 
ever, ſunkto iis proper laue. 
| Co 
1 Cor. xv. 20. F Prov. 


* 7 
xn. 39. || Rom, vili. 20===2 
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To a generous mind there is little need of 
terror. Such are better won to geedn / by the 
view of its on apparent exc //enc2, which wants 
only to be he forth to be perceived; is no 
ſooner perc:ived than admired. But, alas, I 


ſadly fear the generon . mindell are but few. For, 


if otherwiſe, how could the number of the 
wicked be what it is. Every hardenzd ſinner is 
ore 1% to all that is truly great cr worthy in the 
rational nature. And are there ay in this aſ- 
ſembly, is there ane, fallen to ſo /zw an ebb of 


ſentiment, ſo ſlupifizd beyond all Feeling, as to go 


on to offend, without re, againſt the good- 


neſs of his Heaven! Father? Think, wretched 
mortal, that thou art i/u/:ing the very power, 
which /:pports thee in thy inſelence again{t it.. 
The gentle Mercy of the Almighty, like the 
fructify ing moiſtore of the ſpring droppeth on 
thee from on high; and, inſtead of producing 
the fruit of repe:2tence in thee, is, by thy impt- 
ety, daſhed back in the face of Heaven. What 
could thy be friend on earth, what could pity- 
ing angels, what could the author of all good, 
do for thee that has t been dane? Thy Crea- 
tor hath given thee re to diſtinguiſh between 
good and evil; to know what is thy /ife, 
and what will ſeal thy ruin. He hath placed 
conſcience in thy breaſt, to warn thee in the mo- 
ment of thy gaiit. He hath ſent down to thee, 
Him, whom he had deare?/? in all Heaven, to 
give thee yet ampl-r inſtruction in the way to 
bliſs. And the Son condeſcended to come with 
the ſame willingne/s as the Father ſent him, 
though with the certain knowledge, that, 
like a patriot riſing in defence of his country, 
his coming muſt co/? him his /if!. The r#ch2/t 
blood, that ever flowed, has been ſhed for thy 
worthleſſneſs, and for ſuch as thou art. Shane 
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and torture have been defpiſed for the ſake of 
bringing the: to good. And wilt thou grudge 

to forego a little ſordid pleaſure, to ſhew chyſelf pity. 
grateſus for all this goo.:re/5 Go with me then, 

to Colgotha, and inſult thy /uff-ring Saviour in 

his agonies. Behold there a ſight, which the 

fun would not hh, upon, ®* View with dry 

eyes, what made angel weep. Harden thy 

Heart at an object, which rex! the rocks, and 
brought the dead out of their graves. } His 

arms ſtretched on the cur/2d tree, invite thee 

to %. 1 hough now f:eb/e and /anguid, they Awe. 
will quickly rei a world from the grave, and 

lay the angel of death fuli leu. lam not de- 
ſeribing a f.ncied ſcon2, The witniſſ:s of the fir. 
death and reſurrection of Teſas have ſealed the 

truth of what they /aw with their % d. But | 
canſt thou find a Hart to o ucify him afre/p, Remonſ. 
by per ſi ing in the crimes, which brought on 

him this cruel d:a!54 © If thou haſt been ſo 
wicked, L. hint thee of thy cb/tinacy. If thou Warning, 
doſt, even ow ent, he has prayed for thee, Eucour. 
4% Father, forgive them; for they &:ow ut what 

they do. — Behold how deadly Yale his ſacred pity. 
count:nanc? Cruel are the agen, which rend Weak. 
his tender frame. His ftrength fails; his heart 

breaks ; the ſtrong pangs of d+ath are on him. 

Now he utters his /aft ſolemn words —* It is Path. 

& Huiſhel. u What is fin:ſh:d? The ſuffering Queſt. 
part, to which his dear love for mankind, ex Pity. 
poſed bim. There is victary and triumph; Joy. 
and the /a/vation of a world will reward his glo ph e 
rious f. But what ni Not of the ons 
cbdurate, with-all their vices about them; but * 
of the heart bleeding penitent, whoſs ſtreaming 


* Matt. xxvii. 45. f Ibid. 51. 4 Ibid. 52. 
{| Gal. iii. 13. J Heb. vi. 6. * Luke uiii. 
24. Jobn xix. 30. 5 8 
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ſorrows late wied away his 7mpurity, and 
who has bid a lalt f.;rewe to ονν, and to every 
temptation, which /-ads-to ir. Lo ſuch the 
blefled gehe, which I preach, ſpeaks nothing, 
but peace, For them i has n terrurs, Be cf 
good cheer, then, my #/confolate, broken hearted 
m#ourner, Though by /, have been as /car- 
et, they ſhall be wz as rhe wel, which never 
received the fiacture.“ They: ſhall be. 6/2tt2d 
out, as if they were covered with a cloud. 


They ſhall no more come into rem mbrauc!f 


For our (% is /org-/uffcring, ard of great 
mercy, and will abundantly. pardon.\\ 

O /ufer then, my: untbinkmg f-ilow oreas 
tures, ſuffer the word of exbortation.y Every 
encouragement, every invitation, is en the fids 
of vitae. It bas tlie promiſes of is life, and 
of that which is % cm. Let me be ſeech 
you by the /uperior love of your Mæ er; by the 
Areaming S of the Saviour, and by the 
worth of your immortal /outs; to caſt « 74 your 
ruinous Pices, and 19 return to Kim, who is 
ready to recæive the.returning ſinner, and never 
caſis him out, who comes to Him.** Len 
Oir/iſte to Him; who ſpeaketh from Heaven, 
It is not the voice of an enen. It is your 
braven F ther, who calls you. Behold ! the 
very Majeſiy of the univerſe bend forward from 
his fhrone to invite you. Be v5 uncreated 
brightn-ſ;- to a/lure you to return to your vwyr 
bab iucſi. He proclaims biafelt the „ Lord 
« ner cifuland gr aciviir, { long {+ ff. ing. and abun 
«gant in good nν. If He: condeſeends to Hare 
you with an 4 1b, that he lias ac /caſiire in the 


2 Isa. 1. 1 + Iſa. xliv. 22. + Ibid Ixv. 17. 
I] 1b'd Iv. 7. Heb xiil. 22, 4 1 I im. iv. 8. 
F* Joke vi. 37. Tt Ex2d. xxxiv. 6. 
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deælh of him that diet.“ He encourages, he Beſeech. 
threat?ns, he premiſes, he remonſtrat:s, he la - 
222nts, he wooes his wretched creatures, as it 
bis un unchanging happineſs depended on 
theirs. He leaves the door of mercy open; he 
gives them /pace to repent, he does not take 
them by /urprize. Neturn—0 yet return to 
the Father of ſpirits, my poor de/udedwanderers! 
I/ hom have ye forſaken * What have you been pity. 
in parſuit of? Whoſe conduct have you put 
yourſelves 'under ? * You. have forfaken the 
Fountain of your happineſs. You have purſued 
your own rain. Lou have given yourſelves 
up to the guidance of the Egemy ef fu. But Encovr, - 
It is not, even ow, too late to vetri-ve all ; 
al may ye! be well, if you will yet be wiſe. Stief. 
Can you hut your cars, and /tee/ your hearts 
againſt all that is tender? Are you determined 
on your own ri Muſt I then 4% my crown 
of 1cjoicing © | » Mult I be deprived of the joy of 
our mutual endleſs congratu'ations for eur eſcape . 
rom the hideous wreck of us? Muſt I reap Complain. -- 
20 fruit of my labour of [ove ff Shall the I 
bleſled meſſage || from Heaven prove your death, 
which was intended to be your Ie? } If you Alarm. 
will not liſten to the /{i/7 ſmall voice, F Which 
now ſpeaks to you from the mercy ſcat, the time ; 
will quickly come, when your ears, If they - . 
were of rect, will be pierced by the t54nder of i 
that vice which will terrify this great world = 
ſrom the t5rone of JuIgmert. Think, O tar. - 5; 
dened offencer, think, the time will ga- 
Cc 2 "fe 
* Ezek.: xxxiii. 1t. f 1 Theft n . 
1 1 Theft. 1. 3 
The literal ſignißcation of the Greek word 
Evayyt ncy which our Engliſh word Goſpel - 
(i. e. Good book expreſſes but weakly, 
F 2 Cor, ii, 16, T1 Kings vis, 12 
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come, when, as ure as thou :o0w heareſt this. 
awful warning, thou a hear (—it weuld be: 
thy wiſdom to think thou ow Hheareſt —) the: 
found of that irumpet, * which will ſtartle the 
filent duſt, and breck the /umoers, which were: 
begun before the general food, Think, that. 
thou- 6244/deſi the whole /prcirs around thee, 
covering the face of the earth he yond the reach. 
of ſight. +- Thirk-of univerſal trepidation and 
amazement, I to which all the routed armies, the: 
cities ſact d, the. fizets daſhed in pieces, the coun- 
trizs whelmed by inundalion, and Ahe nation 


{wall:w:d by earlhguak?s which make the ter-- 


rors of Hi or, are but the diverſions of a flage- 
#lay,. Behold the heavens involved in flame; 
the brightneſs of the /n .extinguiſhed by the. 
ſuperior Juſtre of the !hrone; and the heavens and 

the earth. ready to fly away ſrom the terrible face: 
of Him, who fitteil: upon it. Imagine thyſelf, 
called ſor:h; thy /ifz and character diſplayed be- 
fore nen and zugel. Thy conſcience awakenta\ 
and all thy Fences ſull iu the eye of thy rcnε- 
branc?, What will then be thy defence, when 
thy various uncancelled galt is charged upon 

thy eu! ? No frivolous h. He will ind the- 
avenging Jug. The very c:unſel row reje ted 
by thee againſt thyſelf, J if thou hadſt never 
had another invitation to repentance, will coꝶ- 

de mn thee; the very warring given thee 1/78. 
day will be thy andoing. 

To attempt a de/cription of the t:rrors hidden - 
under theſe dreadful words,. © Depart from me; 
«Kye curſed / into everlaſting fire prepared for 
«the D-vil and bis. angelt: ** toreach, as it 
were, over the 5/714 of the bottomleſs 73t, to 


*-x Cor. xu. 52. + Rev. xx. 12, Þ Rev. vi. 
T4,15, 16 || Rev. xx. 11. { ibid. 12th ver. 
Y Luke vü, 30. * Matt, xxy. 41. 
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ok down where ten thouſand” 2o/can0zs are 

rearing, and millions of miſerable 5cings U 

aloft in the fiery whir/wind of the eruption ;- 

What emmplozm 1t would this be for human 

imagination But what + haman imagination can 

conceive how f-arfuta thing-it is to fall into Fear with! 

the hinds of the living Cod? (1) When we ſee * 

a. raging hurricane tear up the rooted vag, and 

ſhake the ancient Ye on Wich they grow; 

when we hear of the mountainous ocean daſch- 

tag with eaſe, the ſtrong jointed hi, in pieces, 

over flowing a continent and ſweeping whole tung 

before it; when we ſee the black 51nter-cloud: 

pour down its catarad of fre; whoſe 6urſt ſhiv- 

cri the maſly ſewer or ſolid rock; or when we 

read of the /5terranzous exploſions hagvin_upthe* 

ground, ſhatiering kingdoms, and ſwallowing na- 

tions alive to one daſlruction; do not ſuch ſcenes: 

exhibit to us a tremendous view of pow-r 2 

And whoſs. power is it that works theſe terri- 

f5 ing effects! The /:ws of nature are the /iving 
z2rgy of the Lord of nature. And what art Remonſt. 

thou wretched. worm of earth to reſiſt ſuch 

wer? But what we-{re at preſent, is but park 

of bis ways. (2) What the rect exertions of ome 

nipotonce againſt his hardened enemies will pro- 

duce ; what the con ſition of theſe will be, Who 

ſtand ia the full a/»» of its fury where is the 

imagination to be found 2qual to the conception, 

or tongue to the deſcription, of ſuch terrors 2: 

Jet this may be the f/itus!ion of ſome; now Apprehen. 

known to us.—O frighiful thiught ! O borrible Horror- 

image  Forbid it, O Father of Mercy ! If it Earneſt. 

be /c//ble, let no creature of thing ever be the Deprecat. 
object of that wrath, againſt which the ſtrength | 

of thy whole creation united would '{tand but as 

the ut a gainſt the Hunder- bolt !—Alas, it is Grief. 


Fear: 


1 * 


(1) Ueb. x. 31. (2) Job. xxvi. 14. 
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not the appciutment of Elim, who would bave : 
all ſaved, that brings defiruction cn any one, 


On the contrary, it is his very grac: that brings 


faivat.on,* He has no pleaſure in the death ef 
him, who wi/ die. It is the rebellion of the 
Enemy, and the unconquerable dur of thoſe . 
who tak? part with him, that hath given a being, 
to the everlaſting fire, which otherwiſe had 
rever been Hud. 
But let us wifhlrau our imagination from 
this ſcene, whoſe horror evercomes humanity. 
Let us furx our vim to 5g, of which the /z+- 
preme joy is. I hat every one of as, if our un 
egregicus fant and folly binder net, may be 
fertaker of them. Every ene of us may, it he 
will, gain his portion in that ſiate, which the 
word of truth holds forth to the preſent weak- 
neſs of human underſtanding under — the em- 
blems of nagnificence and alight... walk in 
white rebes ;} to eat of the fruit of — tree o 
life}} to fit en thrones ;F and to wear crowns ; 
to be clethed with the Fes of the frmamert of 
Heaven, and of the //ars ;** what do theſe 
images preſznt to our nadcrſtandings, but the 
promiſed fav9rr of the One ſupreme ; the 2% Le- 
bation of the general judge; the total purification 
of our nature; and an aflured eſtabliſhinent in 
immortal Honour and f:licity 5 This, and much 
more than eye hath ien, or ear heard, or Hast 
conceived, FF is la up ſor thoſe, who properly 
receive that ſaving grace of God, which hath 
appeared to all men, who ſtudy to live /cberly, 
rightecuſly and godly, in this preſent world, as 


Tit. zii. 11. the text. + Mat. xxv. 41. 1 Rev. 
ui. 4. V1. 11. Ii. 9, 135 14. | Rev. ii. 7. xxii. 
2, . 111; 21. J Rev: ii. 10. Mi. 11. 
1 Pet. vi. 4. James i. 12. 2 Him. iv. 8. 1 Cor. 
ix. 25. ” Dan. a 
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thoſe. who ec for. the blefled hope, and fus 


ture glorious apfeararice of our Savicur ul 
Chriſi.“ 8 | 
Thus have I (my: dear fellows creatures, and ser. 


foligw- chriſtians ; my fach, for Whoſe ine Cima Remonſt. 
ſouls lam to anſwer to the great Shepherd) thus 

have I, im much w2atn2/5, but in perfect integ- 

rity of heart, endeavored to excite: yu, and 

1 ei, to a more ſtrict attention, than I fear is Concern. 
commonly given, to the care of all cares, the 

buſineſs of all bſiuu]ναν , I] bave, for this pur- Charging. 
poſe, given 5 ou, in an explanatory paraphraſe 

on the text, an abridged v/ewof your three fold 

dicty, Ihave fairly warned you of your danger, Warning . 
if you zeglect or viclate, habitually, any part of 

it. I-baveput you in mind, that it is but 7% 

common to negled the great ſalvalion, f whilſt 

with a reaſonable diligence, and at no greater Remond, 
exper:ice of hardjhip, or ſuſfet ing, generally with 

4%, than vice expoſes men to, it might be 
iace;/uie., IThave appealed to your-own feel. Arguing. . 
ings, whether virtue be not the be wiſdom, if 

there were no future ſi:ie. I have laid before 

you ſome of the argument for the reality of a 

world to come, with a view of the probabilities, 

from what we ſee in the fre/ert ſtate, of what 

will be the immenſely different - conſequences of 

virtue, and of vice, inthe future. I have tried 

to rou/ your ſenſe of gratitude, and of Game. 

J have. ſet your /uf/ering Saviour before your Rouf. Sen. 
view. 1 have invited you in the name of your ef Grat. 
hcavenly Father, to return to him and to your 2 
own happineſs. 1 have entreated you by your Beſeech. 
regard (-I hope you are not a/tog:7her without: 

regard for your weak, but faithful aer, the 

ſervznt of your ſouls. I have put you in mind. 
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of the ſuture appearance of your Savicur, and 
Judge; and of the /ert-r:cis of apprebation, and 
condemnation, under one, or ot er of Which, 
very human iudivilual will be compr-bended, - 
from which there is 2 appeal. If theſe conſid. 
eration; be not Vicht to tir up, ia our minds, 
a ſenſe of danger, and of dh, I know not 
what ure, I can, at preſ-nt, do for you, but 
to retire, from this place of public iuſtruct ion, 
to my cloſet, and there to four out my ſoul for 
you before the Father of /pirits, that He, who 
has acce/3 to all hearts, may touch your hearts 
with ſuch prevailing i:f.e:c:, that the great 
er of preaching may be gained with you, in 
ſpite of that ſatal zndifrrenc?, and c/linacy, 
which ſo often H= all human power and art, 
I commit the /u:vaiion of your precious /ou!s 
to the great Over/*er of He. io Hin, as 
to the Keſtorer of this ruined wer, the Con- 
weror of Satan t the Abaliſher of death,f the 
727 of mankind,|| aud the future 7 ge of the 
wick and the 72ad, be aſcribed, by every being 
in Heaven, and on earth, J 4/:/izg and honour, 
and power, to the g/ory of Con, the Father 
A:mighty, the God and Father of our Lord Jefus 
Chriſt, whoſe fupreme and unequalled min- 
ion is over all from ev-rlaſiing to everlaſting. 
Amen, 


* 1 Pet: ii. 25. + Mat. xii. 29. 1 2 Tim. i. 20 
John viii. 12. Xii. 45. Rev. v. 13, 
q Phil. il. 11. 
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CONCILUSION. 


1 HOPE the judicious reader will think tlie la- 
bour, I have beſtowed in collecting, and altering, 
where proper, the foregoing LESsORSs, not wholly 
loſt. Though a greater number of pallages might have 
been put together (which likewiſe muſt have enhanced 
the bulk and price of the book) I hope it will be owned 
that this collection, affords ſuch a competent varicty, 
that whoever can «xpreſs; .or deliver, properly, all 
the matter contained in theſe Lessoxs, need be at no 
great loſs in fpe:king any kind of matter, that can 
come in his wav. 

There are in the LEssoxs, ſeveral humours, or 
paſſions, for expreſſing which there are no directions 
nominally given in the Essay ; But in the Ess there 
are directions for expreſſing the principal humours, or 
paſſions, which commonly occur, and the others are 
generally ref-rable to them. For example, there is 
not in the Essavy ſuch an ar'icle as Hypocgisy which 
octurs in the LessoNs, page 133 + but there is Ar- 
FECTATION of piety, in the Essay, page zo, which is 
the ſame thing under a different name, and ſo of 
others, which every reader's underſtanding will ena- 
ble him to trace out with the help of the INDEX. 

Maſters of places of education, and private tutors, 
may eaſily enlarge the practice of-their pupils, on the 
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plan here given, to what extent they pleaſe ; this part 


of education being, like all others, endleſs. The 
youth may be directed to tranſlate from the ancients, 
eſpecially the orators, and then, the maſter correcting 
their tranf{lationz, and marking the emphatical 
words with lines under them. and the various humours 
or paſſions on the margin, they may be inſtructed to 
commit the ſubſtance of them to memory, ſo as to be 
able without having too often recourſe to their papers, 
to ſpeak them with eaſe and gracefulneſs, and with 
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Politeneſs 1 I 5+ ſec Civility. 

Pomp 36. ſee Majeſty. 

Poſitiveneſs 270. fee Inſiſting. 

Praiſe 78 97 98 158 166. See Picty. 3 Commendat. 

_ Praying 129. ſee Intreating. Interceſſion. 

Preſſing 278. ſee Intreating. Inſiſtiug. 

Pride 24 93 95 127 134 135 137 133 142 143 1690 170 179 
224 251 263 269 270 272 281. See Contempt. 

Promiſſing 30 177 223 211. ſee Kindneſs. 

Proteſting 159 253 3>7. ſee Affirming. 

UESTION 64 74 83 89 93 94 101 104 105 196 1029 

() 110 111 117 122 125 133 139 162172 175 179 184 

©" w 185 186 183 189 224 205 226 221 228 229 232 255 

256 292 315. ſee Enquiry. 
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AGE 131 143 245 253 254. ſee Anger. | 
Raillery 29. ſee Humour. Sarcaſin. F 
Rant 152 ww 2 | „ 
Rapture 159 160 109 320 ſee Piety. joy. Love. Tranſpor“ 
Recollection 89 118 132 139 166 . 246 254 250 267. 
ſee Seriouſneſs. Conſideration. Reflection. | 
Reconciliation 99 129. ſee Kindneſs, 
Reflection 142 200. ſee Conſideration. Remembrance, 
Refuſing 26 146 148 188 292 203 2954 205 230 269 278 279 
291. ſee Anger. Peviſhneſs. ; | 
Regret 142 161 198 199 224 226 232 264 265. ſee Grief, 
Concern. 5 f „ 
Relief 329. ſee Joy. . 
Reluctance 226 230 254 259 289 291. ſee Averſion. Hatred. 
Anger. Refuſing. os ER 
Remonſtrance 74 76 77 79 82 99-100 101 132 170 172 
196 197 198 199 218 227 239 249 251 258 264 286 288 
289 292 327 329 313 314 315 319 321. ſee Arguing. 
Remorſe 24 77 133 156 158 193. ſee Guilt. © 
Remembrance 163. ſee Refieftion. | FO 
Reproaching 100 123 132 160 195 197 222 314. ſee Chiding. 
 Reproving 25 92 113 114 122 139 139 155 169 176 179 
184 187 199 223 224 225 226 223 253 269 287 288 290. 
_ ſee Chiding. Blaming. Peviſhneſs. Diſpleaſure. 
Reſolution 77 136 138 148 149 156 158 164 255. fee Firmneſs. 
Re ſpect 103 197 110 115 116 117 178 276 277 278 279. 
ſee Eſteem. Reverence. | 
Revenge 32. ſee Anger Rage Fury. | 
Reverence 185 224 312. ſee Reſpect. Eſteem. 
Ridicule 88. ſee Contempt. Humour. Mirth. 
Ruſticity 119. See Baſhfulneſs. Clowniſhneſs. Aukwardneſs; 
ARCASM 131 227 311. ſee Reproaching. | 
Satisfaction 136 137 270 272. ſee Frauquility. Joy. 
Pleaſure. Approbation. N 
Seizing 274. ſee Anger. FIR | 
Self-Condemnation 124 133 142 143 167 254 ſee Remorſe. 
x Gailt. | | 
Self-Defence 109 1390 148 153 154176 177 189 297 229 212 
286 295 296 297 299. lee apology. 
Seli-Denial 157 159. ſee Modeſty. 
Senſe of Injury 254. ſee Oifence. Complaint. Vexation. 
Seriouſneſs 118 130 156 182 185. ſee attention. Concer 
Shame 23 133 157 158 197 225 227 314 32r. = 
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Shock 239. Shuddering 258. 
Sickneſs 32 128 167. Sincerity 199. 


Sloth Ji Smartneis 151 152. 


INDEX 
7 BI I 127. sSneaking 127 188. 
Sneer 72 95 101 126 148 176 197 293. Stiffneſs 276. 


Soſtneſs 314. Solicitation 77 228. 
Soothing 253 255. Spiteful Joy 175 176. 
Starting 158 182 220. Sterneſs 147. 


Struting 127. ſee Pride, affe ctation, Formality. 

Submiſſion 77 86 89 93 99 132 146 154 156 157 183 253 
222 232 233 234 236 237 243 292 293 296 297. lee 
. Humility, Modeity. 

Suffering 193: ſee Complaint. 

Sullenneſs 132: fee Pecviſaneſs. 

Surmiſing 228 229: ſee Crait. 

Surpriſe 89 92 111 123 125 132 139 149 253 254 256 150 
277 294: fee Wonder, Aitonithment, Amazement. | 

Suſp ion 145 229 258: " ſee Doubting, anxicty. 

Sympathy 146 231: ſee Pity. | 

rr 26 72 82 91 92 94 101 104 127 151 172 188 

213 321 323: ſee Explaining, Inſtruction Inculcating. 

Tempting 32 164: ſee Fawning, Wheedling. 

Teaderneſ; 159 183 184 192 263 322 Love. 

Terror 84 147 194 229 248 294 318: ſee Fear, Dread, Fripht. 
Trembling. 

Thirſt of blood 186 187: ſee Cruelty. 

Thoughtfulneſs 101: fee anxiety, Concern. 

Threatning 82 92> 129 133 141 156 183 187 189 292 256 
20 231 253 270 292 294 296 298. ſe anger Rage Offence. 

Tranquility 23. 

Tranſport 159 165: ſee Rapture. 

Trembling 229 257 258 295: ſee Fear. 

Trepidation 65 75 84 87 91 109 121 123 123 132 159 310. 

_ ſee Haſte, anxiety, Concern, Trouble. | 

Triumph 137 187 189 280: See Joy, Pride. 

Trouble 163: ſee Diſtreſs. Trouble of Conſcience t 44: Remorſe. 

ENERATION 27 82 92 97 137 325 322: ſee Praile, adora- 
| tion, Piety. 

Vexation 22 8595 105 106 121 124 125 134 139 140 141 
155 174 195 190 - 200 01 204 225 211 253 254 256 
259 260 261 267 271 272 273 274 275 276 277 298: toe 

__ Concern, anxiety, Trouble. 

Vindication 166. Selt-Defence, Kindneſs. ——of an Enemy 142. 

ALKING in ſleep 31 144. 
Warning 93 198 122 147 156 171 172 261 262 263 285 
288 289 29> 291 299 328 315 321. ſee alarm. 
Weakneis 128 315. ſee Fainting. 
Weeping 128 293 296+ ſee Grief 
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| Welcoming 184 ſee Kindneſs 
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Wheedling 141 163 208; ſee Fluttery 2+ 
Whiſpering 208: fee anxiety + © mM "i 
Wonder 25 66 70 71 78 89 91 93 94 104 105 % al 
111 113 114 125. 145 157 161 162 164 166 18 2 


241 242 257 268 271 274 293 319: ſee Sdrprize, 0 
admiration, aſtoniſtment ; | LN « 7 


8 187; ſee agreeing- __ 
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